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FROM the refpe6k 1 htur to the mt/cal /»wers of Mr. Cartls, t^lien exoidl 
vpon hU ov/H compofitions, I (hall mark'the foUoWinr variations in the readings ot 
the St. James's Chronicle from thofe oi the printed paper originally written, re-, 
^rifed, and circulated by Mr. C. himfelf. I hope, therefore, to efcape the i^gh^ifeft'' 
imputation of injuftice, eitherlo the meaning and the ftile of the aurh<M>, fucil 
su they are, or to the taflc and zeal of the republiBier^ \trfjbevcr he msty be.' 

VARIiELECTIONES. 

. For, 0/ Mr. Curtis s having wriUtni as it fhrnds Sn-the proem of the printed 
paper, the Chronicle reads-^a/ tbt Rev, Mr, Ctttii*f JMhr of SOiklfl Jkmbtr 
to alderman Curtis) bad writUn"^ 

At the begging of the 4th fenfience of the great work itfelf, that istinferted ia 
the printed paper, and omitted in tht Chronicle before the word«, bi tbmfufpe&ed, 

Anonymwpy in the firft page of the printed paper, iffQ»elUd 'an^nimt/fy^ ia the 
firft column of the ChrQuicle; but the Italics are preferved. 

Letters^ page 3d line ift of the printed paper i* made Utter in the fecond colanui 
of the Chronicle. 

Cut of in the printed paper is made, cut off in the Chronicle. ' 

Author in the printed paper is uniformly fpelled authour in the Chroniclew 



K. B. Upon the application of my Bookfeller, I have permitted a fecond edition 
of the Sequel to be'publifhed : I have correded fuch errors of the prefs as I could dif- 
* cover* in the firfi,* and I have introduced fome enlarged, andfome additional, notes 
into the Appendix. In refpe6t to Mr. C, I have made a few obfervations upon his 
late narrauve about the riots, and affigned my reafons for making them. But 
I have forborne to avail myfelf of thole important illuftrations which fonie recent 
difcoveries about the charity fchools at Birminghani, would have enabled me t» 
thxmw upon his uknt ^iforgetfuhefs. 






i K k A r JL, 

f^gi 7 if <iitf itne 11. fir vrixh read zhoiQjt, 

31 line tdf. fir jrvfofiTTiTeu read avyivrtroa» 

68 Une 24. for pamplct read pamphlet. 

75 ^ note • iine ^*fit xuCtpMomp read xvSi^ifOcrnf* 

99 /me 9. fir piecttlarities read peculiarities. 

X05 Note, iitu 11, fir ^iXovpoiiftcu read ^iXc/7epa^fuu* 

■ Ibid. Uae t,firem hett^m^ Jor voanvif read iroirraapp 

182 iine$, after or vtfirt to. 

196 liMr9.ybrrefpeatvelf r«ai/reipe^ttQf. 

X99 line 34. read contettiplatiilg the fair, or, I flicudd rather £17, the WA^ M 

ftij /uif j./^rrepttUiihiDi^rMiintrodttciiig, 
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BEFORE the appearance of tKe printed paper 
circulated by Mr. .Curtis, I neither intend;^ 
ed nor wiflied to be iriftrumental in making our 
difpute a fubjeft of converfation in the neigh- 
bourhood. The bufinefs, I thought^ ttiight with 
confummate propriety hate refted, where it ftood 
after the interview at Coventry, and thefCj I b,6* 
lieve, it nvould have refted, if the event had 
depended upon the delicacy of our friends^ or 
upon my own judgment* In fuch a cafe the 
alfair would have been known, where only it 
ought to have been known, within a Very narrow 
circle, and even in that circle it would, have 
been forgotten after a very fliort time* But from* 
the obfcurc intimationis, and the known irritabi-^ 
lity of Mr. Curtis, I was not wholly without 
jexpedation of fome ilrong meafure upon his 
p2Ut ; and Mr* Curtis, I find, has, m this refpeft, 
not difappointed me* Fortified, it fliould feern, 
by his opulence, and emboldened a little by his 
fiati6n, he has not yet been compelled to learri 
that leflbn which the wholefome diicipline of ex- 
perience has long ago taught me, that they, who 
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from their natural difpofition feel warmly, fhould 
ftrivje to acquire the habit of adling circum- 

^ The attention of the public is a moft gracious 

TiJu^^aitJ:^^^^^^ which they, who foUicit it, Ihould alfo 
be ready to deferve by the judicious choice, and 
the fkilful management of their fubjeOr, by live- 
linefs of imagery, or folidity of reafoning, by 
defcriptions that may captivate, or by difquifi-. 
tions that may improve. But nothing can be 
more irkfome to an ingenuous mind, than to 
call the notice of a reader to a topic 'merely per- 
fonal, and by which, therefore, few will be 
amufed, and npne, probably, can be inftru£ted. 
With a narrative, indeed, of fuch caufes as produce^ 
and of fuch circumftances as inflame, the quarrels 
futt9,UuJ^ of private men, it is not eafy to interweave any 
'nirmiY- -truths of high and extenfive ufefulnefs * ; and as 
to the advantage to be derived from thofe moral 
reflections which may be excited by the condu£t 

* In this pamphlet I have ftated, without referve, what I 
think upon the. politics o£ France i and as my purpofe In^ 
doing fo, has been very inaccurafely represented in the public 
papers, it is neceffary for me to lay before the reader the 
fubftance of a letter, which, in the mrt>ntli of December 179I, 
I was obliged to fend to the Englifli Chronicle. ** In confe- 
** quence of a. well-written paragraph, which appeared in 
** your Chronicle of December 1 7th, I beg leave to inform. 
.'* the author, that I do not intend to enter into the wide 
** range of French politics. I have, indeed, perfonal reafons 
** for touching upon them incidentally in the courfe of. my 
*^ ftriftures upon that undifciplined rabble of words, which, 
" lately have been let loofc upon me by one Mr. - Charles 
** Curtis, a Birmingham Redor. But I have nothing to fay 
** upon the fubjeft, which is nieant to inftruft or gratify 
^ *^ readers of tafte." I have not the paper, but I believe the 
foregoing to be nearly my words, 
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of the parties, it is too often impeded by perfonal 
dillike and perfonal prediledion, by doubts upon 
fadts, which they who entertain them think it 
not worth while to fettle, and by opinions of 
character which it is fcarcely poffible to alter. 

The hiftorian commands attention., and re- ^ 
wards it, by feleding the more brilliant circum- -^ 
ftanees of great events, by unfolding the charac- 
teriftic qualities of eminent perfonages, and by. 
tracing well-kaown effeds through all the obli- 
quities, and all the recefles of their fecret caufes. 
From the ordinary occurrences of life, as they 
influence the condud: of extraordinary men, the "^ 
biographer coUeds fuch fcattered rays as may be 
concentrated into one bright affemblage of truth 
upon the character which he has undertaken to 
delineate, ' Even the novelift throws his enchant- 
ments around the fancy by fictitious reprefenta- '^•^•*^^' 
tions, which he can at will embellifh into 
beauty, or exalt into dignity ; and the polemic 
exercifes his- dominion over the reafoning facul- 
ty, by poignancy of remark, and by fubtilty of 
confutation. But none of thefe advantages fall 
to the lot of him who engages in fuch a narrative 
as I am compelled to purfue. He afcends no 
eminence, he repofes under no fhade, but is con- 
tinually toiling onward without the cheering con- 
fcioufnefs of progreilion, fqmetimes opprefled 
with languor, amidft the dulnefs and the fame- 
iiefs of the fcenes which furround him, and fome- 
times roufed into exertion, by the noxious weeds 
that may offend his fenfes, or by the rude 
briars that would intercept his way. 
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Upon fiich bccafiotis as this, the ftouteft advo^ 
cate in the beft caufe feldom has it in his poorer to 
produce ih the, minds of others, thofe erriotrohs 
which he may himfelf moft keenly, and mbft 
fincerely feel. Though proofs be accumulated, 
' though argumetits be framed, though eloquence 
be difplayed to break the uniformity of narra- 
tive, and though wit be called in to temper th6 
ieVerity of reafon, the exertloti of all thefe vari'^ 
dus powiers will be filently counterafted anr4 
fihali'y defeated, by thfe want of bulkincfs, or^hti 
want of fplendbiit, in the fubjefl: itfelf. Gonfci* 
ous. of little rqal fympathy, and expensing no 
^ ufeful inftruiStion, men begin to read with vague 
inquifitivenefs, they continue to read with^ grow* 
ing indifference, and, at laft, with fecret fati^fac- 
tion they ceafe to read. The candid are not 
pleafed, the. prejudiced are not convinced, the in- 
dolent are wearied, and the impertinent, or the 
riialevolent alone are gratified. Even the members 
of thofe petty cabals, which are fometimes formed 
iii confequence of petty difputes among their ac^ 
qiiaintahce, cannot long retain tWeir importance, 
or their ardour. When they tell the tale which 
^as often been told before, and tell it with freflx 
vehemence, unaccompanied by frefli evidence, 
they foon iind ihemfelves unable to allure a hearer^ 
or to provoke an opponent. Parties of this kind 
llart up like a bubble, fnddenly and noifily, and 
like a bubfcle too, they diflblve and pafs away, 
without notice, and without effeO:, 

To all thefe general ccmfidetations, which pru- 
dence fuggefts . as teitraints upori colntnittiiig to 
the *ref§ the minute particulgjs of a private 
^ quarrd, 
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quarrel, other feafons may be added. I could 
derive little advantage firom vanquilhing Mr. 
Curtis as a difputant. I ' muft expert yet lefs 
lionour from excelling hiln as a writer. I mould 
feel no pleafure at all in expofing him as a man. 

But the force of thefe numerous and formidable 
fJifcouragements from publication has been, on a 
fudden, deftroyed, by the meafures which the 
'Reverend Mr. Curtis, brother to Alderman 
Curtis, has lately been pleafed to adopt. While 
this Gentleman was content to pour forth his 
gloomy complaints, or his loud accufations in 
private company, I remained in a ftate of entire 
indifference. After he had circulated his printed 
paper, I preferved a quiet, though a watchful, 
neutrality. But when he proclaimed, or fuffer- 
^(i to be proclaim^bd, a partial tale in the News- 
paper, I felt myfelf under the unpleafant, but ir- 
refiftible neceflity of fupplying his omiffions, and 
of rectifying his miftakes. 

By that countlefs and harmlefs fwarm of fcrib- 
biers who amufe themfelves, and readers equally 
idle with themfelves, by paragraphs upon my 
opinions in politics, my peculiarities in drefs, or 
my love of ancient literature, I have too much 
^irmiiefs, and indeed^ too much underftanding, 
to be pffended for one moment-. My charafter, 
I am told, prefents a wide front for attack to 
thefe puny affailants, and fo long as they ab-» 
ftained from the poifoned weapons of malevo« 
4ence, I often fmiled, as, no dotibt, I often fhall fmilq 
again, at the light and feeble fhafts of ridicule, 
-But when a clergyman {hews, like Mr. Curtis, a 
^xed determination to inflid, if h(i can, fome 
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deep and deadly wound upon my moral feelings, 
I will not refrain from doing that juftice which I 
^like owe to him and to myfelf. The regard 
which I have -generally, and juftly paid to literary 
repujtation, muft, in this one inftance, give way. to 
the fenfe I entertain of perfonal honour, " Omni- 
*^ no probabiliora furit quse laceffiti dicimus, quam 
" quas priores.'* Vid. Cicero de Orat. Lib; II. 

Upon one fubjcft, where Mr. Curtis could not 
mean very well, Ihave chaftifed him for the un^ ^ 
fetmlinefs of his expreffions. Upon another, 
where he reafoned very ill, I have examined the 
force of all he faid, or meattt to fay ; of all that 
will meet the mind of fome readers, and more 
than meets the eye of any .; of all that malice has 
hitherto been content to murmur, and all that cre- 
dulity has been incited to babble. To harrafs Mr. 
Curtis himfelf with a number of fuccejfivt proofs, 
was therefore no lefs an ad: of deliberation, than 
to opprefs his caufe under their coUeftive weight. 
Had I been contending with an opponent of ^ant 
ftrength, I fhould have launched the thunderbolt^ 
and endeavoured to' overwhelm him in one in.- 
ftant, by one blow. But upon Mr. Curtis I have 
ihowered down the pelting hail '^' with equal ef- 
fect. Solidity may be crulhed, but feeblenejfs can 
only be annoyed. 

If upon every occafion, indeed, that prefented 
itfelf, 1 had been difpofed to laiji him with ridi" 

* Singula levia funt, & communia, univerfa vero nocent, 
^tiamfi non ut fulmin'e, tamen ut grandine. Quintilian, lib. 
5, cap. I2i Rollin's edition. Mr. Curtis will not take fright 
at this cxpreflion, for he knows under tuhofe aufpices he re- 
ceived a charter — " to fit at eafe, midft fhowcrs of paper, and 
*^ fierce hail of peafe.^ 
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cule^ ot to ftun him with argumentation, eafy 
would have been the tafk, and the -infliction juft. 
-But I was uot willing to decorate fo unfledged a 
writer a» Mr. Curtis, with too rich a plumage of that 
importance, which oppofition fometimes bellows 
upon the noify flutter of vanity, and the un- 
availing ftruggles of imbecillity ; nor was I for- 
getful, that the fame circumftances which had 
been adduced to warrant my fufpicions before 
private witneflTes ought to be laid before a public 
tribunal in the fame form. Let me, however, 
not diflfemble the mortification I have felt, more 
than once, upon refle£ting, that the fubjeft which 
cannot be adorned, is feldom regarded, and that 
the fidelity which challenges contradidion, fome- 
times drives away attention. 

Upon tranfa£tions fo deftitute of dignity, and 
fo barren of utility, I am forry to trouble the 
Reader with a detail, which, I am aware, will 
not grow in importance, as it grows in extent, 
and in which fome of the faCts may be faid rather 
to incumber by their multiplicity, than to relieve 
by their variety. But upon colle<9:ing and re- 
viewing the materials of different kinds, and dif- 
, ferent fizes, which really belong to the fubjed,- 
,1 wa^ fometimes perplexed to determine their 
comparative fitnefs to , be rejeded or admitted ; 
and I farther knew, that many particulars which, 
feparately confidered, would appear frivolous, 
might, by a proper arrangement, contribute to 
the general perfpicuity of the following pamphlet. 
I, therefore, determined not to omit any circum* 
.ftances that may tend to throw the fmalleft light 
upon the origin and progrefs of a conteft which 

Mr. 
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Mr. Curtis has lately pufbed to an extreme degree 
of hoftiEty,, and in which he has eagerly ftolen 4 
march, with the hope, it fliould feem, of ulti-* 
mately fecuring a vidory. ' 

After telling, of his own accord, and for hi^ 
own ends, a part of the ftory, Mn Curtis will 
cxcufe me for endeavouri&g to tell the whole, 
and he may be aflured, that about fuch a contro- 
verfy, and fuch an opponent, I fhall not hereafter * 
condefcend to give myfelf any farther trouble . 



Hatton^ 
Jan. 9, 1792. 
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* Knowing " how fierce the war, when Curtis draws 
■' the fword7' (dulnefs, volui dicere, fed femper hlc erro* 
Vide Orat. pro Caelio.) I fliall in one epigram fubjoined to 
this one note, include my whole anfwer to all that Mr. Curti:» 
may remember or imagine, affirm or deny, print or caufe to be 
printed, circulate or fuffer to be repubhflied, with or without 
oaths, with or without witnefles, with or without auxiliaries, 
in any place, at any time, and under any form^ 

QuOth Colly to Pope, tbo^ in vetfe you foreclofe, 
1*11 have the lafi worJ, for by Heav'ns I'll write profe^-^ 
Poor CoUy -! thy rcafonbg is. none of the ftrongelt ; 
For know, the laft word, is the word that lafts longeft^ 
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PART THE FIRST. 
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TO aflift the memory of the reader^ and to give 
Mr. Curtis every advantage, for which he can 
iiope from the clofe comparifon of his own publican 
tionswith the concents of this Sequel, I (hall Hrft in- 
troduce his ftatement, and, according to the efta- 
blifhed rules of criticifm, I (hall follow that edition 
vrliich appeared in the St. James's Chronicle of No- 
vember 5, becaufe it has a right to be confidcrcd as 
auSior €t emendafior. '^Thh will be fucceeded by the 
Anfwer of Mr. Eyre and'Dr. IVlarlh, the reply of 
Mr. Curtis, and their rejoinder. To thefe will be 
^dded fome further exceptions to Mr. Curtis's ftate- 
menc, which that Reverend Gentleman has my full 
permiflion to coniider as an heretical commehc upon 
his oV^n orthodox text. 

B Mr. 
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Mr. CURTtS'S STATEMENT. 
For the St. James's Chk.omici.e. 

IN confequence of a chargcmadc by Dr. Parr, that 
the Reverend Mr. Curtis, redor of SolyhuU, (brother 
to Alderman Curtis,) had written two ananymous 
letters to him, Mr. C., by invitation, met Dr. P. at 
Dr. Marfh's in Coventry, Oft Thurfday, September 
29, 1791. 

After dinner Dr. P. produce^ a written nniemoriaT,, 
flating the grounds upon which his fufpicions againft 
Mr. Curtis, as the author of the faid letters, were 
founded. The Dodor began with an interview he had 
with Mr. C. at the fummer afTizes at Warwick^ 1790, 
in company with the (hcriff, and fome of his frienas: 
and complained of Mr. Curtis's conduft, in what he 
then advanced, rcfpedling the election for the Univer* 
fity of Cambridge. ^ That fome time after, he rc« 
ccived an anonymous letter, in which he was much 
abufed for taking up a controverfy with Pr. Hurd, 
and in which he is referred to a letter in the St. James's 
Chronicle. He then fufpefted Mr. Curtis ro be the 
author ; but to conflrm him in his fufpicion, he had 
recourfe .to two expedients, the one to enquire of 
Mr. Eyre of SolyhuU which newfpaper Mr. Cwtis 
took, and found that he did take the St. James's. 
That * about this period the Dodor was informed by 

Dr. 

* Tb Mr. Curtis's enumeration of mv expedientSy it ha$ bceir 
objededy that what he ci|)i8 two» in reality make three, viz* the 
enquiry after the newfpaper^ ^e converfation with Dr. MaHh, and 
the letter fent firom Newmarket. But I am very happy to defend- 
M Curtis's ikill in ArUhmetic^ though at the expence. I fear, of 
his credit for perfpicuity of arrangement) and corre^inefs of expreifioiv 
The firft and the third, as Mr. Curtis juiUy fays» mtrt expedients to 
which I had recourfe ; the fecond wad an accidental converfation, which^ 
koweyer, tepded, like thofe expedients^ to con&m my fufpicions. But 

the 
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Dr. Marflia that Mr. Cuf cis had, at the Solyhull bowl- 
ing-grccn, introduced Dr. Parr's having diftated a 
letter fronci Mr. Dormer, the then fteward of Warwick 
races, in confequence of a quarrel the fteward and 
friend of Dr. P. had had with Lord Warwick's party 

the miftake of thefe critical calculators^ arofe probably from Mr. 
Curtis's \i£t of the word tbaif which fuddenly ranifhing in fome places, 
and as fuddenly ftarting Ujp in others, has milled readers of plain 
underflandings who look tor plain Engliih. That Mr. C. fhould 
be wholly unacquainted with the nice grammatical properties, and the 
deep metaphyfical principles, of a conftrudUon^in the learned langua- 
ges, which by learned men has been called the obRauef is not very ftrange . 
Bat in a gentleman who was educated at the Charter-Houfe fchool, * 
and at St. John's College, Cambridge, the choice of phrafeology in 
his printed paper, the order of the component parts of fingle fen* 
fences, and the terms of conne6tion between one fentence and another, 
ore to me unaccountable. If Mr.C. (hould anfwer as, I dare fay, 
h€ 'Will not f that many ancient poets, and fome modern^ e,g, MUton 
and Clover, mix the oblique and ftraight con{tru£iions, 1 am prepared 
to anfwer $ firft, that this mixture conftitutes a beauty in theniy which 
Mr. C. has not reached; fecondly, that it is accompanied in them by 
marks of difcrimination, which Air. C. has^not ufed; thirdly, that 
Mr. C, when he ftrays from the oblique, does notjind his way into the 
Jlraight ; and fourthly, that for the irregularities of his ftyle on the 
preient occafion, the art of rhetoric, with all its tawdry appendages 
of tropes and figures, has not yet provided a name. However, to 
a clergyman fo orthodox as Mr. C. it may afford fome confolation 
to be t6l4> that a critic fufpedled of Arianifm feems in one inftance 
to have had confufed or imperfe6t notions of this conftrudlion. See 
too Latin paflages, which Clarke has errbneoufly produced as parallel 
ones, in his note on line 347, and the five following of lUiad the 15th. 
The lines of Virgil and Horace, quoted by him, do, indeed, introduce 
perfons fpeaking, without giving the reader notice, that they are 
going to fpeak, and fo far they, in party refemble Homer in hi» 
^irit. But they do not refemble him in the union of the oblique • 
and ftraight conftrudlions, i. e. in the tranfition from a part of Hector's 
words incorporated with the narrative, to a part delivered in the 
form of a fpeech. There is, indeed, a fine paflage, directly parallel, in 
the 8th ^neid, as any one may fee by reading from Hne 2S7 to line 
313; and upon this paiTage Dr. Warton has written a very judicious 
note, which Mr. C. may confult, if he will, and underftand, if he can. 
Thus much, gentle reader, I have faid in the way of criticifm upon 
jwo iSuftrious Theologues. The one, an editor of Homer's epic 
poefy, and the other, the circulator of his own profe — ^The one, an 
xiomoeufian, and the other an Homoiifian-— The one, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, tlie friend of Sir Kaac Newton ; and the other, the Reve* 
/end Charles Curtis, brother of Alderman Curtis. 

3 a rcfpcfting 
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refpcfting the races, &€• The other ejcpedient the Doc* 
tor had rccourfe to, to confirm him in his fufpicion, was 
to anfwcr the letter fuppofed to be written by Mr* 
C, anonimoujlyj and, for this purpofe, he requefted a 
Canabridge friend to take the letter diflated by Dr. 
P. and put it into -the poft at .Newmarket. This letter 
Mr. C. received, and in the courfe of a week or ten 
days after the Doftor'^ anonymous letter was put 
into the poft at Newmarket, the Doftor received a- 
nother anonymous letter with the London poft-mark. 
The letter took up the former fubjeft contained in the 
firft anonymous letter, and alfo expreffed fomc abufiye 
matter refpedling Dr. P,*s having lived upon a certain 
perfon, in making a three weeks yifit at Birmingham, 
and alfo behaving himfelf unfeemly in fcveral com* 
panies at that place. 

That at a meeting at the Solyhull bowling-green> 
in the month of Auguft laft, the conyerfation after 
fupper having turned upon the riots at Birmingham, 
and the lofs Dr. Prieftley had fuftained, particularly 
his books, papers, &c. Mr. C. had faid, if any of 
Dr. Prieftlcy's letters or papers came into his hands, 
he (hould think himfelf juftified in perufirig them^ 
and if, in his opinion, they were of a dangerous ten- 
dency *, he fliould think himfelf bound to fend them 
to Government. 

That upon thefe feveral grounds he had formed his 
opinion refpefting Mr. C. and that he very believed 
M. C. 'to be the author of the abovementioned anony- 
mous letters to him. 



I believe the above ftattment of Dr. P.*s memorial, .' 
as delivered at Dr. Marlh's, to comprife the fubftancc 
of it, as nearly as poffible, to the beft of my recoUec- , 
tion. 
061* 3, 1791. Richard William Yajes, Clk., 

• My memorial, a« will hereafter be feen, do^s not 'mention the 
dangerous tendency of Dr. Prieflley's letters, 

1 believe, 
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» 

I believe, that the preceding ftatement is fufficiently 
corredl, as far as it goes \ except in one inftance, which 
is, that, inftead of the words " upon thefe feveral 
grounds he had formed his opinion," '^ thefe were fomc 
of the grounds, upon which he had formed his opi- 
nion," ftould be fiibftituted. 
0&4iber 3, 1791. James Eyre, Clerk. 

Except in the place of the word " diSlated^^ the 
Ivofd " wHitetC*^ fhoiald have been ufed ; and I did 
not undcrftand, that Dr. P.'s ftatement contained the 
opinipn, that, if Dr. Prieftley's letters ^'^ were of a dan- 
gerous tendency, he (/'. e. Mr. C.) fhould thyik him- 
felf bound to fend them to government :" but that Mr, 
C. ufed them for the ,firft time on tlie 29th of Septem- 
ber, in juftification of his own conducts and with the 
objcftion as ftated by Mr. Eyre, I believe this ftate- 
ment, as far as it go^Sy to be corrc(5t. . 

W. Marsh, M. D. 



Mr. CURTIS'S Reply*, to Dr. PARR'S 

Memorial. 

THE memorial Dr. P. has been pleafed to read to 
the company, certainly does ftate grounds, and, I am 

* Whatever miftakes Mr. C. might commit in recoUedling' and re- 
flating the fubftancc of my memorial, he ought to have been more 
exadl in communicating to the reader the words of his own reply. 
Indeed, there are vefiiges of deliberation and effort in this firft fentence, 
and to me it fhould feem. that the effedts of both extend to what is 
not faid, as well as to what Is faid, in this re-publication. The concef- 
iaons of Mr. C. about my memorial, and his denial about the anony- 
mous letters, were mor^ ilrong and more comprehenfive at the Coven- 
try interview, than they appear in Mr. C.'s (iateraent. Here he. does 
not, ^nd ^herehc JiJy admit the force of other circumftances, befi^ies 
that of time, — here he does not, and there he did, difclaim all know- 
ledge of the anonynlous letters, as well as all concern iri them. The 
objedlions which I here place in the niche of a note, will hereafter be 
brought into a fuller point of view, Mr. Curtis, indieed, fays gene- 
rally, that I do ftate grounds, but fhrewdly declines faying, whether 
they h^Jirong or weak* 

B 3 willing 
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drilling to fay, fo far as relates to the time of the 
receipt of the anonymous letters in queftion, fuffi- 
cient grounds, for him to fufpeft Mr. C. But I here 
call God to witnefs, and am willing to take the mott 
folemn oath, that can be prefcribcd, that I never did, 
dircftly or indirectly, by myfelf, or by any other per- 
fon, virrite, or caufe to be written, the difgraceful ano- 
nymous letters, to which he alludes, and which have 
now been read. 

That, as to the letters in the St. James's, to which 
the anonymous writer has referred the Do<£tor, I, ^t 
this monicnt, am totally ignorant of what it fets 
forth. 

There is one part of the memorial, which ftatcs my 
having faid at the SolyhuU Green, *« that, if Dr. Prieft- 
*^ ley's papers or letters came into my hands, I fhould 
<^ think myfelf juftificd in perufing them ; and, if, \n 
*^ my opinion, they were of a dangerous tendency, I 
" Ihould think myfelf bound to fend them to Govern- 
*' ment.'* This, Sir, requires an explanation. It was 
not meant by me, that, if I found any letter or paper 
direftcd for Dr. Prieftlcy, that I fliould read them, 
No : but, if they came into my hands, that is, if lent 
to me, as Redor of Birmingham, (as was the cafe, 
though not then mentioned,) I then (hould, and did, 
think myfelf bound to read them,, and fend them to 
Government : For two papers of Dr. F/s aAually had 
been inclofed to me under blank cover, and fcnt to me 
per poft, and are now, one of them, I believe, in the 
hands of Mr. Pitt, the other in the hands of a relpeda- 
blc gentleman under Government* 

I now. Dr. P. again call God to witnefs, that I did 
not, diredly or indiredly, by myfelf, or by any other 
perfon, write,* or caufe to be written, the anonymous 
letters alluded to,— I cannot, therefore, but expeft 
from you, a brother clergyman, an apology ; for, in 

• ufgatfif Mr. Curti$ in frint docs ncH difclaim tnotvin^ that the 
kttert were written. ' 

the 
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the firft place, fufpcfting me of writing thefc letters, 
and alio for your having written one to me — which I 
would fooner have had my right hand cut off, than be 
the author of. 

The anfwcr on the part of Dr. P. to Mr. C.*s firft 
folenrm affcveration, was, that, notwithftanding the fo- , 
len)Ji declarations I had made, he believed me to be the 
author of the letters. 

Upon my concluding with the fame folemnity, he 
i^id, that he fhould make no apology i that he heard 
the afiertions of Mr. C. with attention, and his folcmn 
afleverations with awe * j that the denial conveyed \tk 
diem might be true, but, that he was unconvinced. 

I believe 

* When I $rft read tlirs pargrapb, and compared it with fomc of 
Ac preceding fcntences, I was lurprifed at the regularity of the ftruc* 
ture, the ckarnefs of the expreilion, and the accuracy of Xhc ftate* 
jnent. But I have fince found, that both the matter and the manner 
w/ere {applied by, a paper of Mr. Eyre, which will prefently be laid 
i)efore the reader. Though Mr. Curtis in one of his newfpaper effu- 
fions has been pleafed to fneer a little at the ingenuity of Mr. Eyre, 
he wilt hardly venture to oppofe me, when I gi^e that gentleman credit 
for a conflderable portion of natural fagacity, and of daifical learning. 
Mr. Curtis, I can aifure the reader, does not profefs to be autte lo 
gQod a fcholarea fome of his neighbours; but in conyerfing with Mr. 
Eyre, he has taken occafion, after the fafhion of great men who avoid 
direft.cgotifms, to fay, that the «* Redpr can write £ngli{h> and 
is no fool." I admit both this affirmations, becaufe I have heard 
from Mr. Curtis one fermon, and read two of his private letters, in 
which the ftyle certainly was Englifti, and the matter was certainly 
not foolifti. But, independently of thefe proofs, I (hould believe Mr, 
Curtis an Englifh writer and a ** No-fool," upon the folitary evidence 
of Mr. Curtis himfclf 5 and after paying this compliment to his modcf- 
ty, to his veracity, to his compofitions, and to his underftanding, I 
4csrave a little mercy from Mr. Curtis \ipon theicore pf my increduSity. 






Soph, in Md. Tyr. 



All I have to lament is, that be would not condefcend to e&ercife his 
talent ofEngliih-writing in communicating to "the public the fubfUncc 
of my memoriah Perhaps this negledt arofe from his contempt of a 

B 4 pedant) 
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' I believe the above ftat^ment of Mr. C/s anfwer, ai 
delivered at Dr. Marfh's, to comprifethefubftanccof 
it; as nearly as pofliblc, to "the be ft of my r<ecoUe<aiqn. , 

05. J, 179^* /Richard Wiluiam Yate5, Clerk* 

• • • . » 

I believe the preccdiiig ftatcment to be fufficiently 
correft, ns far (^$,it.goesy except in. thefe two inftanees^ 
viz. that I have no rccoUeftion at all of the exception 
beginning with " (b far as reVatcs" in the firft para- 
graph, nor any difli«ft recolkftion of the earlier pare 
of the explanation in the third* 
9:^*Z^ 1791. James Evkit, Glerk, 

With the exceptions of the words, from '* if in my 
opinion'* to " government," as made in Dr. P.*s me- 
morial, and with the word.'* believed'* (in the fevertfh 
line of page 7,) being explained, z% was done, to mean 
fu/pe5iedy I do believe this ftatemcnt of Mr. C.'s reply, 
as far as if goesy to be corredl. 

W, Marsh, M, D, 



t^^^^mtmm 



Dr. parr Mr. CURTIS. 

' to the printer of the st. james's chronicle. 

Sir, 

WHEN, at the particular requeft of the 
Rev. Mr. C, (brother of Alderman Curtis) we- af- 
fixed our fignatures to a ftatcment, which we have {^^n 
with great furprife, in your paper of Saturday, Nov. 
5th, we underftood from Mr. C. himfelf^ that he 

pedant, like myfelf, attempting to exprefs his thoughts in the Vert 
macular kiiguage ; and certain it is, that I am not prefumptuoua 
enough to profefs the art of writing y^r/^ Englifh as Mr. Curtis writes, 
either in his ftatement, or his letters. My habits of cempofition, I 
fear, are too fixed to bend, if I fhould begin to reform my ftyle upon 
the Dfto^el which Mr- Curtis has exhibited, " * 

wiflhcd 
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*wi(hed to keep alpd to ufc it Mfyfaf^tht pi^viteinfox-' 
mation of his friends, but did not then conceive, that 
he meaat to publilh it in :any form whatever. ^ It has, 
however, been lately publiflied in tWb forays, and in 
each without our concurrence. Thwigh we^havc only 
faid in Mr. C's ftatemefit, that,' wiA Toffic exceptions, 
it was corrcft, /(? /^r as it went: we*inuft now de- 
clare our further meaning to have been, that in order 
to become a fair and complete ftatement, it ftiould 
have xrontained many particulars which were omitted i 
' and, whether our learned friend. Dr. P. be right or 
not in retaining , Hi's fufpicions, we are bound to fay, 
that he behaved with the greateft moderation. and p6- 
litcnefs to Mr, C* during the whole of the interview at 
Coventry. 



< James Eyre, A.B; 



iVit;. 8, 1791- c William Marsh^^M. D. 

In the St. James's Chronicle of Thxirfday Nov, 24, 
appeared the following letter : 

DR. PARR AND MR. CURTIS. 

t 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE ST. JAMES'S. CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Baldwin, 

WITHOUT my privity or confent, 
a ftatement of fafts between me and the Rev. Dr. Parr, 
(to the truth* of which the Rev. J. Eyre and Dr. Marfb, 

by 

* The firft exceptions of thefe gentlemen prove, that Mr. Curtii 
had not quite fpoken truth, and their fubfeqiient reply to this letter 
of Mr. Curtis will further prove, that he has not fpoken the whole 
truth. In dating fefts, even my prolixfty is more prudent and more 
fair, than Mr. Curtis's brevity, 

* Tot fAxxfii T(tiv (Tf/AKpcou Koy(i>v 
*E7r/7rpoa'3'£v Epj h^ ^o^y^ [Aa,?iKoy kKiI&iv^ Eurip, in Or^ 

But, if that gentleman fhould expand for public ufe what he cqpni- 
preffed for* the private perufal of his friend's, 1 hope that he wjll.aci ' 
Ijuire, or borrow^ a better ftyle, and, that he will coU^d, but not invent^ 

bette? 
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Jby their figBatures^ bdre teftimony^) has appeared hm 
yoyr paper. 

, It will be fuilicient, I hope, for mc to aflurc you^ 
that copies of thefe fads were printed merely to gra- 
tify, the curiofity of our acquaintance in the county of 
.Warwick, nor did I ever intend, that they (hould be 
.made more public. Their appearance, however, in 
your Chronicle has called forth the rancour of an ano- 
nynmous writer, who is beneath rny notice ; and I am 
forry they have alfo induced Mr. E. and Dr. M. to 
fend you a letter, which inDplies, that fome material 
part of the conversation at Dr. M/s houfe was fuppreffed. 
.They well know, that it was not my intention to keep 
back the truth 5 and I publicly declare, that 1 am not 
confcious of any particulars of confequcnce having 
been omitted. If there had been fuch an pmiffion, I 
lament, that thefe Gentlempn did not take notice of it, 
when they, with rny refpefted frien.d, the Rev. R. W» 
Yates, aflifted in bringing to my recQlleftion the par* 
ticuiars of the interview. 

I muft, Mr. B. leave it to the ingenuity of Mr. E. 
and Dr. M. to explain how far Dr. P. can be confi- 
dered to have " behaved with the greatefl: moderation 
and politenefs," when he as much as infinuated that he 

better proofs* Othcrwife, he may fall under the la/h of a fatire, which, 
after the perufal of what has been written by Mr. Eyre, Dr. Marfti, 
.Mr. Mackintofh, and myfelf, he may be glad to apply to me. 



Friend, in your anfwer J am gricv'd 

.So very much is faid; 
One half will never be beliey'd, 

The other ncyer read. 



The concurring teftimonies, in thist Sequel, if read, tvill he beUeveJ^ 
and by making it unnecejfary for Mr. Curtis to be hereafter ready they 
will prefervc him, if he perfifts in his inaccuracy y from the niortifica- 
tion of not being believed. At all eventsy Mr. Curtis will do well to 
look put for a gramnvatical auxiliary, and, perhaps, with the afiiftance 
of a certain modern Caliban, he may be condudled to fome friendly 
Profpero, who will " endow his purpofe with words to make i^ 
knowo.'^ 

thought 
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I 

thought me perjured *, and upon no better grounds 
than thofe of his own conjefture, 

I am, Mr. Baldwin, 

Your obedient fervant, 
^irminghamf Nov. 2\. Charles Curtis. 



REPLY OP Dr. MARSH and Mr. EYRE. 

THE letter, which, upon feeing Mr. C.*s (tatement 
in the St. James's Chronicle of Nov. 5ch, we wrote to 
Mr. Baldwin the Editor, was fent from Coventry to 
London Nov. 8th j it was delivered to the Printer 
Nov. 9th or loth, it was, in a very unaccountable and 
unufual manner^ not infcned till the 19th, and it was 
fucceeded by Mr. C.*s anfwer Nov. 24. From whence 
it Ihould appear, either, that Mr. C. is better ac- 
quainted than wc were with the road f to Mr. Bald- 
win's 

* Once for all^ I here fay, that I do not accufe Mr. Curtia^of per- 
jury. I believe that he did not, with his own hand, write the let- 
ters, and as to his denial of caufing them to be written^ I would make 
a difbin£lion in his favour, which, perhaps, I ihould not wi(h to be 
made in my own. The doftrinc of caufes runs out into a very great 
extent, and into very intricate variety ; for, . between remote and 
proximate caufes, the chafm is often fo wide, or the links are fo nu- 
merous, that agency becomes dim to the imagination, and refponfibi- 
' lity quite evanefcent. Hence, in the common intercourfe of life, wc 
• find men, without any immediate fenfe of guilt, pradifing thofe fub- 
terfuges, for w^ich Cafuiftry provides a plaufible extenuation and ^ gentle 
name. Be this as it may^ I acquit Mr. Curtia of having exprefsly 
faid in ]m printed paper any tiling, that would juftify me in imputing 
to him wilful perjury. <* As a brother clergyman," I fhrink at this 
moment from the fight of fuch a tremendous word, jufl as at Coven-^ 
try I was feared at 3ie ftrong exprelfions which burft from Mr. Cur- 
tis. Yet, I then heard his alfeverations with awCf and now I have 
endeavoured to fpeak of them with delicaqy. 

t Mr. Baldwin, I am told, has a very worthy coufin, who prints «. 
weekly paper at Birmingham, and 19 not unfriendly to the caufe 

which 



win's fav^our, 6r that he has fome friend at no great 
diftance from thc.prefs, to whom. he is indebted, per- 
haps, on more accounts thaai?«<?. We do not, how- 
ever, think it decorous tp perfevere in a newfpapeJr 
altercation, and 'therefore we have inferred our reply 
to Mr. C.'s anfwer in the fequel to his ftatemeht j and, 
though we are convinced, that the contents of this gen- 
tleman's anfwer cannot make any impreffion upon men 
of fenfe to our difadvantage, yet we deem it highly pro- 
per to expofe folly the extreme futility of what we con- 
fider.ais a.fobtcrfuge on the part of Mr. C. 

Though the ftatement of fa£ls between the Rev. Dr. 
JP, and Mr. C. might appear in the St. James's Cho- 
nicle without the privity or confcnt of the latter gen- 
tjeqian, we are not, therefore, fiire, that he is now 
enprely ignorant of the pirfon, who feat it to the Edi- 
tor for publication ; and we liavexeafons for believing 
,th^t perfon to be, (in the language of an anonymous 
writer, who, in the St. James's Chronicle of Nov. 24, 
.ftijes .himfclf^ " Veritas,") " not an enemy" of Mr. 
C. " but a friend." 

Whether Mr. C. did or did not intend, that his ftate- 
ment ihould be mad^ more public than it was by circu- 
lation in the country, ftill we have a right to look up- 
on him as refponfible to ourfelves for the confequences 
of his own meafures in making public at all thepaper^ 
which,, at the time of our figning it, we confidcrcd, 
:and were taught by Mr. C. to confider, as meant for 

' which Is honoured by the </i^«/^r£^^t/ approbation, and the diflingul/bed 
coricurrence, of the Reftor of the Old Church, alias St. Martin's. 
Now, Martin feems to have been a kind of Tutelary Saint ( Vid. Pen- 
nant's London Tour, P- ^35«) *^^ ^^ Vintner's Compahy, and, there- 
fore, I fuppofe, 18 a favourite with a few of Mr. C.'s parifliioner's, 
who frequent thofe places of public refort, .where Loyalty fometimea 
deigns to hold, converfe with Revelry, and where ** moral babble" 
fcldom intrudes " againll the canon laws of their foundation," There 
are fome perfons, who " pierce the melting foul" with notes of 
** Anacreon in Heaven," iand there maybe others, who pour the thun- 
dering Yoice through ** many a winding bout" of" Heretics in — — ." 

the 
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die private perufal of thofe perfons only^ to whom hi 
might have occafion to fhew it. 

We diftinguifh, therefore, between the aft of wri- 
ting that ftatcment, which we authorifcd, Jo far as it 
went^ and the a6t of printing it with our fignatures^ 
which we did not authorife in any degrie whatfocver. 

We diftinguilh, between Mr. C/s acquaintance, 
whofe curiofity he wilhed to gratify, and our own ac- 
quaintance, many of whom had no curiofity at all 
upon the fubjeft. 

Wc diftinguifti, between what Mr. C. faid^ when 
he profeffed to fticw the ftatement only to his private 
friends, and what he, without conjulting or informing. 
us, has fince done^ by circulating it in feverai large 
towns, where friends, and (Irangers,- and foes, have 
equally accefs to it. 

Hitherto we have not* faid, even by implication, 
that material, or even any parts, were ^^ Jupprejfed -,** 
but we have faid, and now do fay, that many parts 
neceffary to a fair and complete ftatement, were 
emitted. 

Whether Mr. C. intended to keep back the truth, 
or to tell it, we know nor, though Mr. C. has taken 
upon himfelfto fay, that we ** knew well what his in- 
tentions were."-:— 

Whether Mr. C. be, op be not, ** confcious of having 
omitted any particulars of confeqoence," we know 
not. 

fVhat thofe particulars are, which Mr. C. does think 
of confequcBce, and what thofe are, which he dot^not 
think of confequence, we know not.— — 

But we do know, and we now fay explicitly, that' 
particulars, which we efteem of confequence, are 
omitted.--—- 

As Mr. C. laments, that we. did not take notice of 
any omiffion, we muft in our turn lament his want of 
attention to the obvious meaning of our words, when 
wc faid, that the ftatement was correEt Jo far as it 
went: and if upon the day of oqr figning it refpec- 
3 r ' ' tively. 
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lively, we had been aware, of Mr. C/s intention ta 
fublifif we cither (hould have refufed our- fignaturc, 
from our difapprobation of that intention, or, we 
fliould have pointed out fpeciHcally all the omiffions^ 
with which that ftatement is now chargeable, in the 
hope, that Mr. C would have had a fufficient regard 
to truth, not to fupprefs what wc-«Hght have fug- 
gcfted>. '^ 

In this hope Mr, Eyre aftually did make a written 
offer to Mr. C. of fuch aflifiance as Mr. Eyre thought 
neceflary to give precifion to a ftatement, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. C*'s words, Mr. C/s friends only were 
to fee ; and of that offer Mr. C. in many re/peSs, did 
not avail himfelf, either at the time it was firft made, 
or, when the acceptance of it had become more decent 
and more requifite^ in confequence of Mr. C.'s determi- 
nation to puhlijh.^ - 

Dr. Marfh, on the other hand, neither alTifted, nor 
ofJ^red to aflift, Mr. C. in bringing to bis recolleHion 
any fafts whatever i. but he figncd, with exceptions and 
re^riff ions, ihok fafts, znd thr/e only, which Mr. C. 
himfelf had before recolleEled^ and had introduced into 
his written paper. 

In what degree of contempt, or of eftecm, Mr. C. 
may hold our ingenuity we know not, though, perhaps, 
it has been lefs exercrfed than his own, in explaining 
. ambiguous aftions. 

To that kind of ingenuity, indeed, which Mr. C, 
has difplayed in feveral ftages of this bufinefs, neither 
of us hasy or is ambitious of having, the fmalleft preten- 
jGons* But, at the Coventry interview, we had com-^ 
4non {tsi^t enough to perceive, and, after that inter- 
'view, we had common juftice enough to declare, that 
Dr. P. behaved with the greateft moderation and po* 
litenefs, becauje the Doftor did not refift fome of Mr. 
C.'s arguments, which we thought unfatisfaftory— ^tf- 
cauje he did not retort fome of Mr. Curtis's cxpref* 
fions, which wc knew to be violent — becaufe, inllead of 
obliquely '* infinuating^' that he thought Mr. Curtis 
«' perjured^' he openly acknowledged that he continued 

to 
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to fufpcA Mr. C'^hecaufe this acknowkdgmcnt was 
Torced from him by Mn Curtis's own imptfrtuniiy'-^^*' 
caupt it was made in the moft inofienfive terms poffible 
— and hecaufe we conceived it to be founded upon bet-^ 
ter grounds than the mere conjefture of Dr. Parr. 

I>u. ^thJ J. Eyre, 

Dec. lUh. W. Marsh, M. D. 

Fartbtr Exceptions of Mr. Eyre to the Statement of 

Mr. Curtis. 

MR. CURTIS, the ift of Oftober, having applied 
to me for my opinion of his ftatcment, I gave him the 
following anfwcr : 

Of the papers fubmittcd by Mn Curtis to Mr. Eyre's 
conHderation, Mr. Eyre thinks that, as far as they go, 
they arc with Jome t*ceptionSy an accurate ftatemcnt of 
what paired on Thurfday the a9th, at the houfe of Dr. 
Marlh. His exceptions to their accuracy he will fub- 
join } and, (hould Mr. Curtis defire it, will, alfoy as far 
as his rccoUcftion fervcs him, fupply their deficiencies. 
He thinks, that in the fccond of the anonymous letters 
received by Dr. P. there is no fuch word as Jpunging^ 
nor any mention of Mr. Brook, and, that the length 
of the vifit for which the Doftor is abufed, is dated 
to be three weeks. He is, alfo, of opinion^ that the 
Doftor*s queftion about Mr. Curtis*s newfpaper, and 
Dr. Marlh*s information ftiould have been inferted 
immediately after the words ** fufpefted Mr. Curtis to 
be the author." He very well recollefts, that Mr. C. 
admitted the fufficimcy * of Dr. P.'s grounds for fuf- 
picion : but he has no recollcftion whatfoever of the 
" fo far as relates, &c." which in Mr. Curtis's " R^* 

* The acknowledgment which Mr. Eyre thought candid, was, ««/ 
that which Mr. Curtis, in his printed paper, has made on the mere 
circumftam^ of time, but that which he at Coventry made on the genera! 
force of Dr. P. 's circumilantial proofs. 

ply," 
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pl]f»'* follows the siccount of what4ie thought a catdid 
ackimy^iedf qfwjj^ on the part of Mr. Curtis. . 

Of the partj which relates to what had previoufly 
fallen from Mr. C. in rcfpeift to Dr. Prieftlcy's letters, 
he has no dtftin£t idea ; and he thinks the laft para- 
graph of the ftatement Ihould ftand thus: " Dr. P.'s 
return was nearly in thefe words, and* certainly to this 
efFeftj that he Ihould make no apology*; that he 
heard the affertion of Mr. C. with attention, and his 
folemn aileverauons with awe ; that his denial conveyed 
in them might be true, but, that he was unconvinced." 

End of Mr, Eyre's paper communicated to Mr. €• 

Though/(?;»^ of thefe exceptions appear in Mr. C.'s 
printed paper, it is proper to explain a few paflages in 
the foregoing anfwer. The word fpungingy the name 
of Mr. Brook, and the indeterniinate length of Dr. P.'s. 
vifit, I found in Mr. C.'s account of the anonymous let* 
ters, and I correSled^ as above, in my anfwer. 

Again, from Mr. C.'s original ftatement of the in- 
formation given to Dr, P. by Dr. Marfh, and of the 
time in which Dr. P. enquired about the paper Mr. C. 
took in, it would appejar, and with great injuftice to 
Dr. P. that the Doctor had written an anonymous an- 
fwer to ,Mr. C. before he was in poffeflion of circum- 
ftantial proofs from Dr. Mar(h*s information, and from 
Dr. P.'s enquiry about the St. James's Chronicle. I, 
therefore, correfted this very material error in point of 
time, and very material too, in refped to the progrefs of 
Dr. P.'s fufpicions and meafures. 

The foregoing particulars appeared to me to require 
explanation, though Mr. C. has admitted into the 
printed paper the corredions which I fuggefted con; 
cerning thofe particulars«i» I think it neceffary, alfo, 
to obfervc, that Mr. C. did mt avail himfelf of my- 
general cffer to Jupply deficiencies. The printed paper 

* This fentence Mr. C. has mQ& wifely adoptcdi and mo&, faiikfuilj 
freferwed* 

has 
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Npvember 5thi in which the ftatement of Mr, C. 
had been rc-priatcd; and the junflure at which I law. 
it, isfoii^ewbat remarkable. Not five minutes before 
that gentleman came into the room, I had been telling 
Dr. Marfli, that the affair was bplow my notice, while 
Mr. C.^s paper .was circulated in a ndghbourhood, 
where both of us were known; a]ad where his mif- 
reprcfentations, whether voluntary, or involuntary, 
might be oppofed by the oral teftimony of the gentle- 
n^en who were prefenc at the interview. But, when I 
found Mr. C. blazoning his exploits in a. news-paper, 
which goes probably into every part of the kingdom, 
contempt was puflied afidc by indignation ; and, 
though I knew myfelf to be invulnerable to the fting 
of fuch an affailapt, I fek myfelf annoyed by his loud 
and continual din. 

Upon comparing the two editions of Mr. C.*s in- 
genious publication, I met with two various readings, 
which it would ill become my critical fagacity top^fs. 
over in filcnce. The words '* brother to Alderman 
Curtis,'* though inferted in the St. Jame$*s Chronicle, 
are not to be found iii the circulated paper ; and upon 
reading them, I could not help admiring the Chriflian 
humility, and fraternal piety . of Mr. C, who 
was content to (hine with borrowed luftre. Again, 
the word, which in the firft cditioA of the printed 
paper, ftands *' anonj^moufly," is, in the fccond 
edition, fpelled *' anon/moufly j" and, perhaps, for 
this (light variation, we are indebted to the aufpices 
of a worthy Alderman * and feoacor, who to many 



* I have had the honour of feeing this gentleman oQce,- and the 
fpeftacle brought fonie lines into my head, which, probably, never 
were in hhy : 

Her ample prefence fills up all the place : 
A veil of fogs dilates her awful face; 
.- Great in her charms ! as when on Shrieves and May'rs 
. She lookS) and brciithes herfelif into their airs.. 
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Other excellencies adds a moft amiably Iblicrtudc for 
tlie literary fame of his clerical brother. 

Some events which hare arifen in the courfe of our 
difpute, and which I need not cxplaini even for the 
information of Mr. C, hinnfclf, render it neceffary 
for me to lay before the rer-dcr a few more remarks on 
the late appearance of Mr. C.'s ftatement in the St^ 
James's Chronicle, In confequcnce of the paper 
which Mr. C. circulated in many parts of this cpunty,. 
I have a right to confider him as refoonfible for the 
i*e-piiblication J znd from his calmnefiy (in a letter to Mr^ 
Baldwin, dared Nov. 21^) about the auihorify by mbich 
that paper was 're-publijhed, I have a farther right ta 
conclude, that Mr. C. fecretly approves 6f a meafure, 
which he may not have exprelsly xiirefted to be taken. 
I hear, indeed> that his mind fluftuates, of, at leaft^ ' 
that his language varies, upon tWs fubjeA. — The re- 
publication isafcribed fometimea to perfon^ known, /^ 
and lometimes to perfons un^kncwn. — It has been 
feebly condemned^ and gaily applauded. — It has given? 
rifcto the mention. t>f an enemy, of a friend, and even 
of a brother. Doubtlefs thefe va»ue and indefinite 
expreffions are extremely con-v^nient to perfons who 
may know too much of thfe truth to hazard afBrma- 
rion i and. who, having fome little aipprehenfions of 
feme little bhnhe, take care t6 leave no detcrnvinate 
objed: upon whom it can be J^id. Yet 1 do not 
think myfelf very uncandid, when I fay that thefe 
tricks of evafion refemble that ambiguity of language, 
which liad been ufed ai^out the difpofal of my letter 
fent to Mr. C. in November 1790. 

Having mentioned the fubjeft of ftfemblancc, I 
fk'aiX piu-^e.it farther in ibme fbridtures upon. g writer* 
whofe explanations, conjeftures, warnings, .&c. ap^ 
peared in the hvat paper, and on the fame day with 
the airy and conte.mptuous anfwer of Mr. C. to the 
plain and tempcpate letter of Dr. Marlh and Mr. Eyre. 
The advocate of the " much injured Mr. C.** is, per- 
haps, a man, whofe fricndftiip, like that of Pericles, 
* , ? would 
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wauld cxten(J iifme ad arasy and,,. probably, in cafes of 
difliculty, \^ li'ctie/^r/i'<?r.--BMr though he figns him- 
fclf,Veritas, 1 really ftiould cogfider him as ufurping - 
a namey to which he has hitherto produced no claim, 
if j-did not rernember, that Veritas is a title, like 
that of Efq., which a.ay gentleman may at will aflume, 
and- which, in fa£f, is aflumed by many /uch4ike 
gentlemen, who not only fpeak truth or untruth, but 
fpeak. them confidently or obfciircly, juft as jt niay^ 
at the moment, fuit their purpofe. 

Let us hear the exordium of Veritas *. — " A friend 
or an enemy, \ find, has ,thoug^!it proper to publilh in 

your 

* ^ 

* As the kttcr of Veritas is no lefs a literaiy curiofity than the 
paper circulated by Mr. C- I will re-publifti it. 

Dr. PARR and Mr. CURTIS. 

To the Printer of the St. J. Chronicle. v 

Mr. Baldinn, ' 
. ' A friend or an enemy ^ I find, has thought proper to publilh ia your 
Chronicle of the 4th of November, the fubftance of a charge naadeby 
.the Rev. Dr. Pan*> of the Rev. Mr. Curtis's having virritten to him 
"two anonymous letters, with Mv, C/s reply to that charge ; — fmce 
which, a corrcfpondent of your*s, who figned hinvfelf L. L. has, 
.Witt no fmall ^groe of acrimony, puljlicly called upon. Mr. C. to 
. ^uJTwer how he procured a certain letter or paper belonging to Dr. 
Prieftlcy, and by what aiithority^he fent it to Mr. Pitt. 
' ' Mr. C." I conclude, docs not think it becoming him to notice an 
aftOByinous writer:— In jufticfe, however to the much-iajufcd Mr. C. 
I beg leave to refer L. L. to Mr. C.'s reply to Dr. Parf. He will 
then' find that the paper or letter fent to Mr. Pitt was aflually feat 
to Mr* C. uttder ^ iJauk cover by poft. 

Yottttiay recoikd, Mr. B. that >rMr to the commencement of the 
riots at Birmingham, a reward of one hundred guineas was offered 
by a certain few, of whkh number Mr. C. was one, for the difcovery 
6? ^he pubKlher, printer, or diftribwtor of a certain criminal hand- 
bill.— The fame reward was afterwards offered by government 

after that by the Diffcnters, for the difcovery of the puhllfhtr^ though 
not, I believe, th^prmter of the hand-bill. 

Now, Mr. B. Mr. Curtis having received hj pojl a VTitteh letter, 
uader a blank cover, he muft necefarily have perufiid it. Suppofe then. 
Sir, he found" that the lett^ enclofed to him contained the fub/^ance 
of tlus hand-bill, waa he, or was he not, juiiified in fendiag*. it to Mr. 
Pitt ? Jt is, perhaps, in Mr. C.'s power, (a power I am coimcedhe^ 
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your Chronicle of tKe^ih of Novenr)bcri.jthc'fubftanice 
of a dharge tpade b/ttie Rev. Dr. P^rr; of xhe Rev, 
Mr. CurtisV having vvrrt;ten to hTnrr. two anonymous 
letters, with Mr. Curtis's reply to that cKarge.*'^ " 

The fimplicity, the 'foleitinity, the. comprchenflon, 
(I dp not fay ihe perfpicuity,) of this fentencc, bring 
to my raind the fage and authoritative language of 
Tirefia's, which for the convenience of Mr. C. 1 will 

place bfefbrc him in Francis's tranflatipni'alittlc altered, 

. • • • , 

O fon of great Laertes ! every thing 

Will come to pafe, or not corner ai 1 fing, • - - 

As there was no alternative between coming, and 
not coming to pafs, in the prediftions of Tirefias, fo, 
there is no alternative between enemy and friend, in 
the re-publication oPMf. C.'s ftatemerit. But the moft 
iiriking part .of the exordium, is, .the refemblancc it 
bears to the very words of Mr. C. : for Veritas feys to 
Mr. Baldwin, as Mr. C. had before faid to fomC of 
his acquaintance, that it was ^^ a fri.end or an eneWy/* 
v/ho did him this honour, or, if he chufes to call it 
fo, this difhonour.. 

V The word brother *isj indeed, omitted, or, as Mr. 
C. might fay, it isfuppreffed— but for .this orniflion,or 
fuppreffioh, it is not difficult to' account. A brother, 
i am fure, and eipecialiy fuch a i^tiother, may be very 
•■••>• ■ - * " . ^ .».-' 

would very unwrllingly exert) to publifll to the world that part at leaft 
of the letter which breathes .the vtry language of the band-bilL ^ ■ ' ■ 
Let then the heart of sto me beware. Kw^hacrnhy'd subject has 
h^en iwmd SL ^ijgracf/ul one. , 

Your obedient j htimblfi.fervant, 

. VERITAS. 

•I . • . • 

(In the laft' page, among the Acknowledgments to Correfpondents.) 

(n?" L. L. mult know that " comparifons are odious." Thiscop- 
fideratioff ' alone might be fafHcient for the omiffion of a letter, which 
contains, befides, too many cenfures on government to beadmrtted 
with decency. So fays Mr. Biddwin, and perhaps with jufticc ; but 
to this hour I have hot read the letter of Lr. L., nor have I heard 
wl?o be is. . 

properly 
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jpropcrly included in the name of friend j and though 
Mr. C. may be prone enough to drop the mencioii of 
brother, in converfing with his " n;iiich rclpccled 
friend" Mr. YajDqs^ it may not be equally decorous 
tipon fuch an occafion for Veritas to dr^g that name 
into z news-paper. The abrupt introduction, there- 
fore, of the wordi "enemy and friend/' and the wary 
omifTion of the word ** brother/' indead of clafhing 
^ogether^ form a very ftrong proof of the writer's 
addrefs, and at the fame time affiit the reader in con- 
jcfturing, who^that writer is. — I do not fay, that, Mr. 
C.'s brother re publifhed the ftatemenr.— .1 do noc 
fay, that Mr. C^. himfclf wrote the letter figned 
Veritas. — No ! — but I do fay, thaf,l>e the writer who 
he will, the language of Veritas about the re-pub- 
J/Tner '^ breathes," according to his own exprcflion» 
^he language of Mr^ C. 

From the letter of Veritas* it appears, that, *' prior 
to the commencement of the riots at Birminghamj a 
reward of loo guineas was offered by a certain few, 
for the difcovery of the publiflier, pripter, or diftribu- 
tor of a certain criminal hand-bill /' and it alfo ap- 
pears, that, of thcfe fclecl few, ** Mr. Curtis was one." 
Now, a- man's.ads of gVnerofi'ty,. it may be faid, in 
pecuniary matters, are mod known, and indeed mod 
fit to be known, by himfclf j and, therefore, till Mr. C. 
fhall v/ith his name fubftantiatc the afferti.on of Veritas, 
fome ill-natured people may have their reafons for 
doubting this noble exertion in the caufe of the public* 
Fortunately, however, for rnyfclf, I am not in the 
number of thofe doubters^ .For^ if Mr, C. bore his 
part in fo large a fubfcrlptiw for. fo good a purpofe, 
I fee no reafon why he ftiould be alhamed of having 
fubfcribed \ neither do I fee any great probatility^ 
that he would conceal that, of which he was not 
afhamed. What, therefore, many other people might 
know from the mouth of Mr.C.^Veritas alfo may knowj 
and what Veritas knows, he may tell in the news- 
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paper, jtift as eafily, juft as tneritoridufly, and juft 

as fafcly, as what»he knows ^c/. » — 

Again, Veritas fays, that the letter inclofcd to 
Mr, C. contained the ** fubftance of the feditious hand-s 
biH."--i-But this probably he would not fay, unlels 
he has been gracioufly fav^oured by Mr. C. with a 
light of the letter before it was forwarded to govern- 
ment ; or, with a fight of a copy, which, if I can 
underftand, or nnay believe Veritas, Mr. C. fccois to 
have taken, in order to amufe his turiojity^ in reading 
again and again the feditious letter, after having' dif- 
charged his duty in tranfmitting it to the minifter.— - 

But though Veritas brings this heavy charge, I, un-s 
"forrunatcly, upon a faft of f\ich importance, Jhall be 
in the lift of doubters, till it is authenticated by the 
name of Mr. C. hioifelf* Nay, if Mr. C. lliould thus 
endeavour to authenticate it, I, without any intention 
of impeaching his veracity, (hall continue to doubts 
becaule, after the fpecimen wiiich Mr, C. has given 
of his ability to convey from memory tlie fubltancc 
of my ftatement, I cannot implicitly fubmit to thcdc- 
cifions of his judgmenH upon the fubftance of the 
letter. The fcruples, indeed, q\ all hpncft Englifh- 
tnen would be removed, if the copy kept by Mr. C. 
were firft compared with the originals forwarded to 
govern mcntj and then compared with the execrable 
hand-bill iticlf. But the tender mercies of Mr. C, 
give us little re^fon to expert an opportunity of making 
ftich ii cphiparifon J for Veritas tells Mr. Baldwin, 
that •^ it is perhaps in Mr. C.*s power, ta power 
Veritas is convinced Mr. C, would very unwiilin-gly 
•exert,) to publifti ttx the 'wdrld that part* at leaft of 

♦ From this reflrlSlon one, may be inclined to thfnk, that the letter 
"tvrittento Dr. Pricftley, may contain fome,priTate and confidential 
matter, which is not feditioue; and if it does, T muft pity Dr. 
Prieftlcy, for Jiavlng the innocent, and it may be, very jmpoitant 
communications of his friehds, expofed to his enemies, \Vho would 
not tremble at being deprived of the letters fent him by private oorr©-» 
fpondents, whether they be friends, or enemies, or brothers ? 

the 
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th^ letter, which breathes the very language of the 
hand-bill." - While,j however, the matter refts only 
upon the authority of Vericasi and upon the opinion 
of Mr. Curtis, men, who hav^ *' not hearts of ftone *,'* 
will beware about believing the tragical defcription, 
which has been pubiifhed in the Sr. James's Chro- 
nicle. 

As Mr. C in his anfwer to my ftatement, fcemed 
to have a quick and cle'ar perccprion upon the cir- 
cumftance of time, I (hall remind him, that the 
fame cireumftance deferves a little attention in the 
coincidence of date, between himfdf and Veritas.-— 
Jn the fame news^fufer^ and on the' fame day^ Mr* C. 
and Veritas mention the fame anonymous writer. 
They both hold the fanoe language, on his '^ being be- 
low the notice of Mr. C." The one charges hinft. 
with rancour, and the other endeavours to ertablifh 
the charge. — —To nne, however, it appears ftrange^ 
that a charge of fcdition fhouid be introduced in the. 
public papers by an anonymous writer*, when it might, 
with eqoal propriety, and with greater effcft, have 
proceeded from Mr. C. himfelf. His joftice, furely, 
as well as his candour, required him to bring forward, 
fo weighty an acculation in his own perform* Other 
•men, bclides tho anonymous writer L. L. may be 
anxious to know the contents of the letter lent to 
government; and as they originally difcovered this 
I facl from Mr. C's own printed paper, they properly 

f have looked for an explanation of it in Mr, C.'^ 

printed letter to Mr. Baldwin. — But Mr. C. I find^ 
upon this occafion, if not upon others, has followed 
' the example of a celebrated poet, whofe conduci: has 
\ been moft fagacioufly inveitigated, and moft clearly 

I delineated by one of Mr. C's parilhioncrs, in his 

\ admirable correfpondence with the very accompliQied 

and ingenious Mjfs.Seward. Mr» Cxdoes not *' incite,*^* 

* " Let the heart of ftone beware," alette words of Veritas.— 
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" he does not inftigate/' perhaps, he does not ** aflift,** 
— but he certainly ^^ Jiiffers *" others to do, what would 
be unbeQoming, or unfafc, if done by himfelf. 

That Mr. Pope fufFercd his own contemporaries 
and panegyrifts, to defame the memory ofDrydcn, 
nor py failing to prevent, but by failing to repel, 
thofe attacks, was the dillinftion moft clearly ftatcd,- 
and moft ably defended by Mr. Wefton himfelf, and 
by his antagonifts cither ftrangely overlooked, op 
grofsly n;iifreprcfented. Thus Mr. C, had the honour 
of imitating Mr. Pope. With an ear that catches the 
nrroft diftant found of war, and with a hand uplifted, 
to chaftifc alike the prefumpcion of foes, and the 
neutrality oC friends^ he fparcs, and in no very flacid 
moment he fparcs, the re-publifhcr of his ftatement,^ 
Over the anonymous calumniator L. L. he ftrides 
with triumphant contempt. Upon Mr. Eyre and Dr. 
Marlh he lets loofc his wit. Againft m« he points his 
anger ; and Mr. Yates he decks out with his praifc j 
but of the re-publication he. fays ^^jhy ^hat it was 
** without his privity or confent." KwHays fo, when 
writing to the fame Mr^ Baldwin^ in whofe paper the 
i^e-publication appears. He fays fo, when endeavour- 
ing to fhelter himfelf from the confequences of that 
re^publication. He fays fo, at the very inftant when 
he iscpreparing to tell Mr. Baldwin, the whole extent 
of his original defign in printing the ftatement j and 
when he would have been juftified in fome exprefllon 
of feverity to the perfon who caufed it to be re^printcd. 
When, therefore, I confidcrthe emphatical language, 
not of difapprobatjan only, but even of difpleafure^ 
which Mr. C. has i^fually employed in this difpute, I 
will not haftily commend him ■ for deviating into 
moderation towards a man, whom I ihould have 
reprefented as a malevolent enemy, or 4s an officious 
friend. Mr. C. however, may have reu/ens for thU 

* V|d€ Geiitlcman's Magazinb, VoJ. LX. page 139. 
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lenity, which it were equally imprudent for himta flighty 
or to reveal. The a6kion, it fcems, was without his 
privity or confent. But the agent nnay by this tirne 
be known* And Mr, .C* I perceive, docs not ftrengthcrt 
his own caufc, by " as muchas infinuating, cven.upon. 
as little ground as conjedlurc," that he is unknown. 
But fuch an omifTion, upon fuch an occafion^ is very 
remarkable in a gcntlennan, who prizes fo highly, 
and feizes fo eagerly, all the advantages . of denial^ 
where, he can deny. Secure from complete detcftion* 
or •* armed/* like Brutus, *^ with honcfty/' Mr, C. I 
know, will call adifdainfulfmile upon thcfe obfervati-* 
ons. He has often heard, that where learning i$^ there 
good fenfe is not. He has an intereft in believing, that 
where teaming is not, there good fenfe is ; and, there- 
fore, I fuppole, that bethinks of me fccretly, wbac 
his Cambridge advocate faysio me unrefcrvcdiy, that 
^' I am no logician." Thcfe words»have, indeed, one 
meaning, to which I plead guilty. Small is the fliareof 
iivyfldll in quibbles, in quirks, in mental refervatipnsi 
all of which, as I once read in Ariftotle's Analytics, 
were admitted into the fcience of logic ; and all of 
which, as I fee in writers fe/s ancient than Ariftotle, 
are not totally excluded from the pradical part.— « 

Left Mr. C. (hould be difplcafcd with me,! for fup- 
poling the letter forwarded to government not quite fa 
Seditious as the hand-bill published at Birmingham, I 
will affign my reafons for thefe fcruplcs, as J have 
affigned them for others, though without much hope 
of enabling Mr. C, ta underltand^ or of perfuading 
him to confefs. 

When one man has a little prejudice againft another, 
fufptcion is very bufy ii> coining refcmblanccs. Thus 
1 myfclf was once weak enough to chink, that the ftilc 
of my anonymous London correfpondent, ** if llile ic 
might be called, which ftile had none," faintly re- 
.fcmbled the free and eafy converfation of a perfpn, 
whom I think jt improper to name, becaufe he may 

not 
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not always think it proper to awae him/elf .-^But I 
was miftakcn fureiy. 

Thus again, I have heard it fuppofcd by pcrfons in 
the neighbourhood of SolyhuU, that feme pecu- 
liarities in the language of Veritas, ftrbogly refemble 
the letter figned by Mr. C. in the very fame news- 
paper. — But thiey too are, perhaps, nriittaken. 

A great critic *, whom my anonymous Birming- 
ham corrcfportdent defends, though utterly ignorant 
of his writings, has proved, very clearly, that ** refem- 
bla'n<:e does not always iiDply imitation/' Much kfs, 
I win add, does it in ail cafes prove identity j and to 
this obfervarion, though it proceeds from me, Mr. C. 
would do well to aflcni, bccaufe, in the courfe of thefe 
animadverfions upom Veritas, he may find himfclf 
interefted in the juftnefs of it. But the draw-back 
unhappily lies herej for the fame f critic tells us, 
" that the original exprtffion is fomctimes not t^ken,- 
but paraphrafed, and the writer difgoifes himfelf in a 
kind of circumlocution. Yet," fays he, <^ this arti- 
fice does not conceal him, efpecially if fome fragments 
of the inventor's phrafe are found difperfedly in the 
imitation.'* I leave the application of rhelatter part of 
thrs critical canon to thofe perfons who may be difpofed 
rp contraft whae Mr. C. has faid, with what Veritas has 
written, upon the topick of re-publication.-^ . 

The critic above-quoted informs us, that" a feem- 
ing quaintnefs and obfcurity of exprcffion frequently 
indicates imitation." Now Veritas clofes his letter 
with <tefiring fonae perfon, whofc name is alluded to 
darkly, to beware of a hackneyed fubjeft j and in order to 
make the wit and the fatyr of this quaint and obfcurc 
txpreffion more pointed, it is printed, I hear, in axJifFe^ 
rent type. But the allufibn is, I believe, dircded 

* See Bifhop Hurd's mafterly difconffe on poetical imitation. 
f See the acute and moft profound letter,- on the ipkrks of 
imitatipn, addrcfied by the fam« prelajte.to Mr. Mafon.. 

againft 
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^gaintt a very ^accompltfhrtl gcntleftiain bf:Ae fjbrhc 
of Srone^ whxi'hvies at Hackney j and ^Ko h^s the 
great demerit y tiot only of ftirdying and obeyft^ tl)^ li^a 
of his cotrntry;- but of having prevented folKie of Mr. 
C/sparifbioncrs from violatrrig thiem/ wh«n a houfe 
at Halefowcn was threatened >wSth tronflagration* 
Perhaps, Veritas claffes tliis fpiritcd ahd foccefsful 
Tcfiftance to Birnriingham"' rioters, arrMMig the " ^fr/^ 
firacefur parts of the ** hackneyed fubj eft.'*— But Mr* 
C. I woiiUl charitably hope, docs ntJt. 

Upon |he whole, then, though the wrtter of the 
Jetccr, figncd Veritas, be not Mr, C. it probably is a 
perfon vho may now and then befavoured by Mr. C* 
•with ufcful and confidential bints. But, if it be Mr, 
C, certainly he has no clainn to the title of Veritas, 
How (b ? Becaufe, Veritas, who dg'ei notrcc and <ioei 
endeavour to confute and difgracc and terrify the 
'\infortunate, but unknown L. L. fays, " that Mr. C. 
does net think it beconiing Mm to notice an anony- 
mous writer.'* Here, indeed: Veritas nnay inDerpofc, 
and hew down my inference with a diftin'ftion. " I 
f3o not affirm, he may exclaim, btit I only eonclndcy^ 
that Mr. C, does not think it,** &c.-*-Upon this difL 
tindion, I fhould make nootlTcr obfervatioti, than that 
it is perfedly of a piece with fome other ingenious fo- 
phiftry, and fome other healing cafuiftryy which I have 
occafionally heard, during my difpute with Mr/C. 

After the variaRCe fubfifting between Mr C. and 
two of his witn^Oe^ to the ftaremenc, we fhall be pre** 
fentcd with a fcene of *' confufion worfc confoundtrd,*' 
if he ftioold be at variance with his advocate Veritas; 
and, ' forely, if it is poflSble for a fn^h to, differ 
from himfclf- that he may be (heitered from the con'>- 
fequence of his own words, it' is eqtially'p^iffibl^, that 
for the fame caufe, the advocate maydifKr from his 
client*— But if Veritas (hould begin to recede from his 
pofition, that Mr. C. will not take notictbf an anony- 
mous writer, Mr. C. I am fore, wbii ft! • become in-' 
^fligrtant ^t hJ3 tprgiv^rfation, wheel about- to out nrfF. 
' * "^ - . his 
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bis rctccat/anJ exclaim triumphantly, ** Veritas, if 
you, t;^ yqur 74iftj^^io'^s> ' ^^re to coiicede, that I 
fnay t^Kp:_Dpticc of anonymous writers, remember, Sir, 
tbftt I,hayj^^toI4 nciy much-refpeded friend Mr. Bald- 
Wn, that;-, t^c rancorous calumniator. is beipeath my 
notice;'*— Suphy I condudcj would be the.lofcyand 
difdainfpl language, of Mr. C. about ^n anonymo,us 
writer, jn i\\p.n^ws'paf.er. — But when gentry of this 
clafs addrefs me privately^ I fometimes take diiUile 
more notice of them, than Mn C. profejjes to take of 
Mr. Baldwin's, anonymous correfpondent L. L> 

On Sunday the Jjth of .November, I received an 
at)onynious letter with a poft rnark from Cambridge, 
— It, probably, was dated and fent from that place in 
imUation of a letter, which, by my direfition, had 
been forwarded from Newmarket to Mr, C.-~But, 
from, the clumfinefs of the reafoning, the incorreft- 
ncfs of the language, and the groffncfs of the abufc, 
it evidently was not written by any member of the 
univerfity. I (hould rather afcribe this curious effuv 
fion of folly and impertinence to fome illiterate eleftor 
of Alderman Curtis, than to any learned cleftor ojf 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt,— There are fome internal marks, 
too, from which others, as well as myfelf, have been 
.induced to think, that the fcribe was not the author. 

.• Be this as. it may, he certainly is a rvarm admirer 

of Mr. C. and, as certainly, he is below my con- 
tempt. I fhould nor, indeed, have vouchfafed to 
mention his letter, if I had not been unwilling' to 
bereave Mr. C. of the confolation he will find upon 
knowing that he has anonymous advocates to fupport 
him againft the fufpicion of having wr///^» ancny^ 
MOHS letters. ; . 

Nov, the 15th I hacjoccafion tQ write the follpwing 

letter to Mr. C. 

■■ ■ I ■ • • . 

Rev. Sir, 
I have this day been informed by a letter from Bir- 
njingham, that on Sunday laft,,you, ^* in a mojl: in- 
3 . fiammatory 
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fiammatorjr ferition,.. introduced tfai ii0}e6i: of our 
difputc at Coventry." If you can difpro.ye the. truth 
of this, intelligence, as I hope you cani^l (hall con- 
jgrattilate you and' myfelf. — If you do 'hot, I muft 
lanticnt that the late dreadful riots Jfa^ft*rlot taught 
you tnbre taution ; and I muft furtHir'iay;, that the 
mentipn, or even the nncre fuggeftion'of My name, ih 
fuch a ^\acey at fucb 'a ffme, and upon jfUcb 'a fubjeSl^ 
has a[ direft and vifible tendency to expoffe my houfe, 
my property, and perhaps my life, to* the fury of a 
mob. lam. Rev. Sir^ \/ ;:.» 

Your mdft obedient fervant,^ 



•f • » I 



This letter was -ivritren, and read by me to Dh 
Marfh, and another gentleman, on the 15th, but I 
could not fend it to the poft till the i6cb, and I be- 
lieve if is, by miffakei dated on the day I Tent it. On 
xht Sift' I received the following anfwer.* 

Received Nov. 21,-91. 
Rev. Sir, 
YqM,.havc once dout)ted my veracity— it therefore 
appears to me extraordinary, that you (hould put the 
qucftiop, contained in your letter of the i6th. 
., Beforq I^can coo^ply/with yourrcqueft, I (hall beg 
kave.to move the previous queftion, whether you 
will give me the .name^o( the pcrfon who has corre- 
ipoodicd with youpn the fubjed of my fermon. 

^ - V I am, 

^ Your humble fei-vant, 

. Charles Curtis, 

Birmtn^banif Nov. 19, 1791. 

T 

The Rev. Dr. Parr. 
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On tiie 2 2d I wrdre as follows r 

Rev, Sir, 

Ic docs not appear cxtraprdiniry to me, that you 
ibo.uld /^ nuive a previous. qujeftion>" wh^rc' J fho.uld 
bave given a. dire4^ and explicic anfwer^ though un- 
accompanied by an oath. 

Give mc kaye, however^ to obfcrve, that in pri- 
vs^te as well as public life, previous queftions may be 
moved by thole perfons who are unwilling to encounter 
the difcuffion of oiber queftions, , ■ 

If the faA about; which I lately wrote to you,* Bad 
been comniunicatcd to me by a weak, or by an 
bfiicious man, I fhould have doubted it. — Ifichad 
come to my knowledge merely by common report, I 
fnight have d'irrcgai'ded it.—- .But I now icU you, that 
I was informed of it by a gentleman, whofe jqdgcnwsyt 
and whofe y^p^city I fhould think it prefumptuous, to 
ditpute) and v/hofe name I will not give up ^o your 
curiofity, or to the nofims you rnay hold gbaut aiy 
duty as a gentleman. 

You would be better employed. Sir, in confuting 
the intelligence, than in enquiring after its author. 

Upon a lubjecl fo remote from the common topics 
of religious inftroQiion ^s the Coventry bufiricft, ic 
would have bc:eii cafy for me, withidut an appli- 
cation to yourfelf, to know^vhcther men f ion of ic was, 
or was not, made by you in thepolpit— But I thought 
ic more proper to give you an opplortunity of 'di (prov- 
ing the information, if it were erroneous, or of con- 
firming it, if it Were true; and, becaufe this proceeding 
of mine feems to give you U>a^^ furprize, I take it for 
granted^ that you would have been lefs delicate, or 
lefs cauiious, if, being an interefted party, you had 
received the farhe information concerning another 
man. ' 

Whatever doubts I have entertained formerly, or 
may now entertain, as to tb€;addnya)Qua.leitcfS, I 
certainly was' not betrayed into^ an exce/s of compli- 
ment 
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mcnt to your veracky, when abftdfmif)g from the ufe 
of the word deny^"\ called upon you to ** difprovcj/' 
and this diftfnftiori, Sir, I pointed out to two gentle- 
mcn of your acquaintance, in wbofe f>refence I read 
my letter to you, before it was fent, 
* Pcrnnit me, however, to affurc you, that I (hould 
have paid great attention to your m'ccr denial, becauje^ 
upon a fait of this kind, there Was eaficr acceU to 
truth, than upon the fuJyeft of the anonymous letters ; 
and, therefore, I Ihould not have thought you dif- 
pofed xo^.haxard an anfwcr, wh^chfo niany of yq^r 
hearers might be able to confute. If you haci denied 
jhe fa,£t, I fliould.l)ave informed, my friend of your 
dcjoial \ and if he had per fi Red. i,n maintaining the faft, 
I ftiould have looked for farther evrdence, where far- 
ther evidence was to be found.-^But in fo doinff. I 
flioul<^ have m^ant no affront either to you, or to him. 

The bufmief^ now lies in a very fhprt^compafs. Did 
yoUj or did you not, o;i Sunday Nov. 13, introduce 
the fubjeft of our Coventry interview in your pulpit 
M St. Martin's ? .. ..' _ * ,' 

Thi^j Sir, is. a plain, and to me a very intereftirig, 
cjueftion. — You, know my reafoijs for putting it^ and 
I know my own right to have it anfwcred. 

If you decline fending me a;iy anfwer to this letter, 
or fendme anevafive one, I can. be at no lofs to de- 
tertjaine^ cither what I am to bcueve, or what t am 
t0.do. I am, Rev. Sir,/ 

Your nioft obedient fervant, 

• \ ' 

S. Parr. 

Nov* zd. 






On thfc 26th I was favoured with an anfwer fronn 

Mr. Curtis. 

Rev. Sir, . *. ;. 

The plain and intcrcfting qufftion contained in 
your letter of the sad, \ cuvitainly muft decline an- 
Iwcring, is you are not plealed to comply with my 

requclt 
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rcquefl: of favouridg mc widi the ^^aixic of your corre- 
fpondent. , < 

Allow me, S\r, to fay. you ape-bound to give up his 
Dame.. This being done/ 1 (hall willingly fatisfy you, 
and am . _ Your humble fcrvanr, 

Charles Curtis. 
. Nov. 24th. 1791. 

The Rev. Dr. Rarr, . ; 



■ 

Soon after the arrival of the foregoing' letter, \ faw 
Mr. Yates, and wrote, as follows, to Mn Curtis. - 

Rev. Sir, 

On Thurfday, Dec. ift. Mr. Yates was fo good as 
to call upon me, and to fay, that ybu had put into his 
hands a fermon, which you reprefented as being //&«/ 
fermon about which^I had written to you : that having 
preached it fome time ago at Solyhull,,you had infert* 
cd a page or two relating to the ftate of parties ac 
Birmingham, before you delivered it there j and that, 
on perufing it, he found no paffage which alluded to 
the Coventry interview. Upon the authority of Mr. 
Tates's wordy I, therefore, believe the faftto be fo, and, 
becaufe it is fo, I rejoice both upon your account and 
my .awn. 

As to the gentleman whofc name you weakly fup-- 
pofe, and boldly pronounce, me *' bound to give 
up,'* I certainly. Sir, fhall not make him known to 
you in any other manner, than by the following dc- 
fcription. 

He is not one of Mr. Curtis's hearers, nor, I believe, 
one of Mr. Curtis's parifliiorjers — He is a gentleman 
by birth,, by education, and in principle-— He has too 
much fagacity to be implicitly guided by your opini- 
ons, and too much firmnefs to furrender his own to 
tht reproaches* oi zny mzn living — He is a philolb- 
phcr without fqepticifm, and a fcholar without pedan* 

' * Mr<C., Iprefumfi underftands thi^ allufiOQ.to the haftyufeof 
the word rafcal. 

try 
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)x%%' a f peart d with thofe deficiencies; and as the matter 
has been brought before the public by Mr. C. it is my 
duty to point them out, 

Firft, He omits his own ufe of the words, blackguard 
and rafcal. 

Secondly, He omits his own confiijed way of ac- 
counting for the method in which he had difpofed of 
the anonymous letter, which. Dr. P. had both fent, 
and avowed having fent to him* 

Thirdly, He omits E)r. P/s very fiir offer of fur- 
hiflhing him with a copy of that letter. 

Fourthly, He omits the general consent of the com- 
pany, that the letter fent from Newmarket by Dr, P. 
Was under all the circumftances not difhonorable. 

Fifthly, He omits the words fpoken hy him/elf^ which 
induced Dr. P. to declare, that '^ he continued to fuf- 
pc^ Mr. Curtis," and he alio does not accurately fpe- 
cify the time, at which that declaration "was made. 

Sixthly, Me omits fome articles, contained in th©^ 
written account, which Dr. P. when at Coventry, read, 
pf the converfatioh which paffed at SolyhuU about Dr. 
Prieftley's letters. 

Seventhly, He omits much of the internal evidence, 

which Dr. P. found in the anonymous letters, and 

which, frorn Dr. P.*s ftatcment, appeared to have 

great weight in confirming his fufpicions. 

JScv. i^. James Eyre. 



further Exceptidns to Mr. Curtis*s Statement, hy Dr. 

Marsh. 

IN my firft exception to Mr. C.'s narrative, I faid, 
that, inftead of the word dilated, the word written 
fhould have been ufed; But as the word diSiated oc- 
curs twice in the fame paragraph of Mr. Curtis*s pub- 
lication, it is proper for me to Itate, that I fubftituted 
the word written, not in reference to the letter which 
Dr. P. dictated to be fent to Mr. C.^ but in reference 

C to 
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to the letter, which was fent to the Mayor of Warwick, 
by the Hon. Mr. Dormer. 

I mud alfo add, that Dr. P. was right, when he rc- 
prefcnted me, as having told him, that the, words of 
Mr. C. were written with his own (i.e. Dr. P/i)hand, 
and I now fay, that Mr. C. did ufe thofc very words 
to me at Solyhull. 

During the converfation at Coventry, I wzs /ur- 
pri/ed to hear Mr. C. fay, that he " could not find the 
anonymous letter Dr. P. had fent him ; ^r, that he had 
given it to fome friend^ who was out of the country.^* For^ 
Mr. C. had told me^ on the very day I firft propofed 
the meeting, that this very letter had been thrown by 
him/df intp the fire ; or, applied to that ufe, to whicli 
he always applies fuch papers. I recollected this faft, 
during the converfation at Coventry, but I would not 
mention it therey left it (hould bring on altercation. 

Mr. C. gave me no intimation of his defign to pub- 
lifh, when he afked for my fignatjure. I could not 
expert, that he would pu(h into the world fo imperfe^ 
a Jiaiement i and when I fent my fignature to him, he 
cxprefsly affuced me, that he " intended it folely fw 
the purpofe of (hewing it to his private friends, who 
might think it neceffary to enquire into what had 
paffed." When Mr. C. circulated his printed paper, 
he ftnt no copy to me, nor to Mr. Eyre, though he 
had fent feveral copies to Coventry and Solyhull, at 
which places we refpeftively refide. 

Upon reading Mr. C.'s ftatement, after publica- 
tion, 1 find the following material imperfections : 
> ^ Firft, He omits his own objcure way of accounting 
for the dilpofal of the anonymous letter, which he had 
received. 

Secondly, He paffes over Dr. P.'s obliging offer, ta 
furnifh him with a copy of that letter. 

Thirdly, He paffes over the unanimous opinion of the 
company, that Dr. P.'s anonymous letter, under all the 
different circumftances in which it was written, had 
none of the criminal properties of anonymous letters. 

Fourthly, 
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FoUrtMy, tie piffes over his -own rcquifitiohi to 
Icnow Dr. P/s opinion upon Mr. C/s anfwer, made 
after his own Jecond afleveration, ^ in confequence of 
which requifition. Dr. P* faid, that he continued to 
fufpeft Mr. C. 

Fifthly, He paflesover the ftrong arguments, which 
Dr. P. founded upon the contents of the fccond anony- 
mous letten 

Sixthly^ He pafles over the vehement words, which 
he himfelf fometimes ufed 5 and, at the fame timey 
takes no notice of the polite deportment and temperate 
language, which Dr. P. preferved, during the whole 
interview at Coventry* 

Seventhly, He has given an imperfeft account of the 
fads mentioned in Dr. P.'s ftatement^ about his fuf- 
picions. ^ 

Nov. 16, 179U W* Marsh, 

l*be Exceptions of Mi Mackintosh to Mr. Curtis's 

Statement. 

THE manner in which thd converfation at Coventry 
was ftated by Dr. Parr, appeared to me ample and 
corrcft. It was drawn up the morning after the inter- 
view J a precaution which has Jince proved very nccef- 
fary. It was written at Dr. P.*s requeft, by myfelf/ 
chiefly from his recoUedtion) and now and then from 
my own. In the afternoon it was read to Dr. Marfh, 
and to Mr. Eyre, who approved of it, and by whofe 
information it was fomewhat enlarged^ and, in one 
place, corrected. Though the unqualified ajQTent of 
Mr, Yates to the ftatement of Mr. C. was doubrlefs 
very fincerc 5 yet, if his affent had been given to Dr. P.'s 
ftatement, ^r Dr. P.*s houfe, Jojoon after the interview, 
and in the prefence of three other witneffes, it would, I 
conceive, have been equally fincere, and muft have 
been m<^re forcible. 
■ I have a right to affert, that few narratives have 
higher claims to authenticity, from the recent recol- 
kdion, and the confpiring teftimony of difinterefted 

C 2 evidences. 
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evidences, than that ftatement of the intervie\^ aS 
Coventry, in which I concurred with Dr. P. 

Mr. C*s narrative, on the other hand, appears to 
me unfaithful, both from omifllon and mif-ftatement*— 
Refpefting the original ground of Dr. P.'s fufpicion, 
Mr. C. has omitted to ftate, that he confeffed the 
ftrength, not merely of the circumftance of time, but 
of various other prejuraptionsy from various other cir^^ 
cumjiances^ infomuch, that he declared, that, with 
limilar circumftances before him, he Ihotxid himfelf 
have entertained fimilar fufpicions. 

Refpefting the extent of Mr, C.'s denial, I perceive, 
that he does not fay, in his printed ftatement, what Ire 
did fay at Coventry, about his not even knowings that , 
the anonvmous letters were written, till he heard oi 
Dr. P.'s fufpicions. 

Refpefting the collateral prefumption arifing fronif 
Mr. C.'s conduft in the cafe of Dr. Prieftlev's letters*. 
I obferve — that Mr. C. has orhltted to diftinguiftr^ 
between the intention to read Dr. Prieftley's letters, 
with which alone Mr. C. was charged in Dr. P.*s 
memorial, and the Juppofed duty of fending them to 
government, if their tendency was dangerous; and f 
add, that the fubjed: of duty was ftarted by Mr. C# 
him/elf at Coventry, that it was urged there in his 
own jufiificatkn^dsA could have no force, in defeating 
Dr. P.'s objections, which are pointed againft Mr. C.*s 
curiofity only^ and were, indeed, ftated by Dr. P. before 
this pretended duty was at all brought forward by 
Mr. C. 

I further obferve, that Mr. C. neither dijclaimed 
the words, which Dr. P. imputed to him, about his 
curioftty^ nor diJavov)ed at Coventry his intention of 
a6ting from that curiofity, though fuch intention was 
the topick upon which he ought to have fpoken, if he 
meant to deprive Dr. P.'s fufpicions of this collateral 
fupport. 

In refpeft to the anonymous letter fent to Mr. C. 
by Dr. P., Mr. C. has made the moft important 

omifiions. 
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omiffions. He has omitted to fay, that Qr. P. m the 
'uery day of firft expreffing his fufpicions, fponrane- 
oufly and honourably avowed that' letter— he has 
omitted, that Dr. P. at Coventry offered him a copy 
of that letter— he has omitted, that the verdidt of 
the company acquitted that letter of the bafe proper- 
ties of anonymous attack. 

Thefc omiffions, combined with the language of 
horror^ with which Mr. C. affeds to regard the letter 
in queftion, appeared to me, calculated to produce 
the molt unjuft impreffions, both as to the contents of 
the letter, and as to the fentiments of the company. 

Mr. C. has alfo omitted, for reajons heft known to 
bimjtlf^ all mention of my name, though at the requeft 
of Dr. P. and, with the permiffion of my old and 
worthy acquaintance, Dr* Marlh; I was prcfent at the 
interview. 

He has omitted to Rate, nay, he has not even 
noticed, the long argument which pafled between him 
and myfelf ; and, during which, many things dropped 
from Mr. C. which muft become confufed, .and unin- 
telligible, when taken out of their order in the con- 
verfation. 

He has omitted to (late, that in this argumentative 
converfacion Dr. P. took little or no lliare. 

He has omitted to ftate, that Mr. C/s repeated 
admiffion of tfic coUeftive ftrength of circumftances 
againft him, and that the difcuffion refpedting Dr. P.'s 
anonymous letter, and a yet longer difcuffion refpeft- 
ing the letters of Dr. Prieftley, formed no unimpor* 
tant parts of the fame converiation. 

He his omitted to ftate, that Dr. P. only oppofcd 

filente to Mr C.'s firft affcveration; and that Dr. P.'s 

avowal of retaining his fufpicions, was extorted from 

him by the fubfcqucnt importunity of Mr. C. bim^ 

He has omitted, that Dr. P. during the whole inter- 
view, fpoke to him very calmly, and behaved to him 
very politely. 

C 3 Finally, 
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Finally, He has chofcn to omit that language or 
ambiguous violence^ which, on the part of Mr. C, 
filled up fo much of the converfation» which fcemcd, 
at firft, unwarily hazarded^ which, afterwards, was 
clamourouQy repeated, then clumfily explained, then 
repeated again, and then, in confequence of Dr. P.'s 
queftion 4t the clofe of the convcrfation, explained 
again. 

The explanation, which Mr, C. has given, in his 
ftatement of his proceedings in the cafe of Dr. 
Prieftley, is very dcfeftive in perfpicuity * and accu- 
racy, and fcarccly admits any fpecific objeftions. But 
I muft- renjark, upon the whole of his ftatement, that 
confufion of dates, and the negleft, or fuppreffion, of 
important fa£bs, may give as wrong an idea of a 
converfation, as deliberate mifreprcfcntation ; and I 
muft, in general, avow, thatx Mr. C .'s ftatement 
appears to me fo defedive, in particularity of detail, 

• Once, and once only, I will triumph over that writer, whq 
grapples with the eloqueace of Mr. Burke, and yields to the obfcu- 
rity of Mr. C. By lonc^ and painful attention, yi/^^, as the dignity of 
the fubjeft, and the abilities of the writer, required, I have found, as 
Milton fays, " my uncouth way through that palpable obfcure," m 
which the difcernment of Mr. Mackintofh waa benighted. But for 
this fuperiority he will not envy me, when I confefs, that I am in-, 
debted for it to the habit of reading dark polemical divinity, dull verbal 
criticifm, and the exercifes of boys, more dark, if poflible, and more 
SuU, than either. If I were not accuftomed to refp^ft the acutc- 
nefs, the tafte, and the erudition, of Dr. Berdmore, late matter of the 
Charter-hcfufe School, I fhould fuppofe from the ftatement of Mr. Q» 
that he had learned the art of compofition from that teacher, qw 
difcipulos obfcurarc ea, quae dicerent, jufTiflet, Graeco verbo utens, 
crxoTtcrc, J unde ilia icilicet egregia laudatio, " tanto meiior ; ne ega 
quidem intellexi.'* - i 

Quintilian. lib. 8,. cap. %% 

' Whenfoever T amufe myfelf with quoting from a Greek or a 
Roman author, Mr. C. is never apptakd to, though he may no^ 
and then be ^urcemtd. But, as he may underftand Englifh quotatioD8| 
I wijH iurnilh hini with one which he would be happy to know. 

To patch -work learn 'd quotations are allied, 
lEfoth ftrive to make our poverty our pnde, 

clearneft 
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clcarnefs of exprcffion. and order of circutnftanceSy that 
in my opinion, it prelents to the reader a moft impcr- 
fc6l view of the convcrfatiori which took place at the 
Coventry interview. 

Without intending to infult the veracity of fMr. C» 
I mull confefs, that I fee no reafon for Dr. P. to 
abandon his fufpicions, -cither, when I refledt upon 
the events which gave rife to themy upon the SolyhuU 
converfation about Dr. Pricftley's letters, which c(?«- 
Jirmed them; upon the Coventry explanation about 
thofe letters, which, in my opinion, tended to confirm 
them more % or upon the fubfequent condu£i of Mr. C; 
in obtaining fignatures, for the ufe of his private . 
friends ; in printing them, without the knowledge of 
the perfons who figned j and, in publifliing, without 
Mr. Eyre's further affiftance, a ftatement, which from 
Mr. Eyre's letter, Mr.* C. fliould have believed to be 
deficient. 

I find, that Dr. P.'s ftatement about his fufpicions, 
now to be publifhed, exadtly agrees with that which 
he read at Coventry ; and I alfo find, that the narrative 
of the Coventry interview, which is now to be pub- 
Jiflied, exadly agrees with that which I read and 
approved ^t Hatton. 



Charlotte-jlrut,, Portland-place^ 
XiOndorip DfC, jthf 179J. 



James Mackintosh* 
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PART THE SECOND- 



IF the credibility of Mr. Curtis*s ftatement is already 
(haken by the battering rams of exception employed 
by three important witnefles, I fear that he will be left 
without (hi Jter, and without hope, when the fafts which 
I keep in referve for the third part of this pamphlej, 
ihall be brought forward in regular array, and planted 
ag^inftthe tottering citadel, in which he has ventured 
to han^ out his flag of defiance. In the mean time, 
the merits and demerits of the contending parties 
will be more clearly underftood, by a detail of the 
meafures which they have refpeftively taken before 
the interview, and after it; and if, in thecourfeof 
that detail, I Ihould find occafion to enter upon cer- 
tain fubjefts, which the publication of Mr. C.'s ftate- 
ment. may have broilght into notice, the importance 
of thofe fubjefts will, I think, juftify that minute- 
nefs of difcuffion, and that fulncfs of explanation, 
which I have been induced to employ upon them. 

On the I ft of September I was favoured with th^ 
company of fome gentlemen from the neighbourhood 
of Solyhull, and, after dinner, I told them, not in the 
form of a direff charge^ but of a very ftrong fufpicion, 
that I had received from Mr. C. two anonymous 
letters. At the fame time, I ftated my reafons, which 
from the long and ferious attention I had paid to the 
fubjeiSl:, were frelh enough in my memory for the 
purpofes of corrcft converfation. 

I explicitly avowed the . letter, which I had rciykli 
fent to him, without my name ; and I pointed out the 
effefts, which, in my opinion, it had produced in 
provoking the fuppofed author of the firft letter to 
V^ritc ^ fpconcJ. Silence I ^d not recjuirc from any 
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of the hearers: on the contrary, I thought, that by 
fome channel or other, my words would foon be car- 
ried to Mr. C. > and I had the happinefs to know, 
that all my vifitors appeared to hear the ftory atten- 
tively, and were all incapable of reprcfenting it un- 
faithfully. 

Here the matter refted with me, till the Wednef- 
day fe'nnight before Michaelmas-day, when I received 
from Dr. Marfli a letter informing me, that Mr. C. 
difclaimed all concern in the anonymous letters, and 
inviting me to meet him, together with Mr. Eyre 
and Mr. Yates, at Dr. Mar(h*s houfe, on the 29th of 
September. I imag*ined, that this interview was 
originally propofed by Dr. Marlh, and had already 
been approved by Mr. C. — I thought it unmanly, to 
decline meeting Mrl C. and unjuft, to refufc him a 
fight of the proofs which had led me not only to 
entertain, but to exprels, my fufpicions. I did not, 
however, diftinftly fee any great probability, thit the 
interview would terminate in the fatisfaftion of either 
party. — To cirqumftances, without direft proof, Mr. 
C. was not Ifkely to plead guilty. It was equally 
ynlikely, that I fhould entirely yield to aflcrtion, with- 
bnt circumftances ; and of thefe difficulties I, in 
eJfFcft, informed Dr. Marlh in the vf ry letter which 
fignified my acceptance of the invitation ; and in 
which I declared to him, that, if my reafpns were to 
be oppofed by the b^re word pf Mr. C, probably the 
bare word of Mr. C. woul^ have little weight with 
pie. 

Great werp the apprehenfions which I entertained 
of Mr. C-'s irritability, gre?it the efte'em whith 1 felt 
for the good ftnfe and good manners of the other 
three gentlemen^ and * great the attention which I 
thoughtit becoming me to pay to my own charaftcr. 
IJppnill thefe accounts, I was unwilling to truft my 
prooft to oral communication, which is often cxpofed 
to fome omiffion of particulars, to fonpie improprieties 
pf language^ and to fome irregularity in arrangement. 

1, thcre^ 
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I, therefore, determined to prepare my ftatcment in 
writing, and to confine my converfation, as much as 
poffible, to the matter, and even to the words, con« 
tained in that ftatement. 

It'isto beobferved — that I never maJe^ nor had the 
lead intention of making, any direft appeal to the 
j&dgmcns of the gentlemen prcfent, about the guilt 
or the innocence of Mr. C. This he was himfclf 
authorifed to do, nor (hould I have condemned him 
for doing it. But the only purpofe, for which I gave 
bim the meeting, was, to convince him and our com- 
mon friends, that I not haftily taken up my fuf- 
picions, norrafhiy exaggerated any one circumftance 
%»pon which they were founded. r 

Upon the propriety or impropriety of an action 
4icknov)ledgedy I (hould readily have availed my- 
feif of chat adidance, which the gentlemen prefent 
were well able to afford — But, when the fubjcfts on 
Mr. C.'s part, were the fimple fads of writing, or not 
writing, the letters; and, when the defence was to be 
mere aflertion, the proof involved in that aflertion 
muft, I was aware, produce its effedt, at once. It 
could derive little ftrength from repetition in the 
fpeakcr, or from difcuffion among the hearers. When 
con trailed with the circumftances in the ftatement, it 
could do me no prejudice. When meafured by the 
credibility of Mr. C. it might avert from him dif- 
honour. Mr. C. might not violate truth, in afferting 
his innocence, as Dr. P. might have tranfgreffed no 
duty, in fufpedling his guilt.— The chief difference was 
this : the circumftances being accompanied by writ- 
ten evidence, could not be feigned. But the affer- 
tion, being, accompanied by no collateral evidence 
whatfoevcr, might be uqtrue^ When, therefore, the 
fame evidence, upon the fame points of fad, was lo 
be laid by Mr. C. before the fame company, I was 
aware that every gentleman would decide for himfelf. 
*— But I could hoc, without abfurdity, talk of believ- 
ing, nor, without infincerity, profefs to believe, the 

decla- 
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declarations of Mr. C, merely hccjLuCc they were 
believed by other gentlemen, however I might refpcflb 
their underftanding, and however I might confide ia 
their honour. My only concern with them was, as I 
faidjuft now, to prove^ that I was myfelf juftificd 
in fufpecting Mr, C. be/ore I had heard his denial:^ 
and as to any diftruft, which might remain upon my* 
mind, /i//^r hearing it, I did not conceive the juftice, or 
the injuftice, of it, to be, in any degree, the objeft of 
inveftigation at our meeting. Such a condition was 
not implied in Dr. Marlh's invitation; it was not 
profiofed by Dr. Marfh in cxprefs terms j and, if pro- 
pofed by him, it would certainly have beea rejected 
by me. 

Though I conceived it polfibl^ for myfclf to difbc- 
lieve Mr. C, yet I determined not to offend him. 
I forefaw the grofs impropriety of communicating all 
the private caufes, which rnight concur with the 
avowed caufes, in producing that difbelief, and, there- 
fore, I contented myfelf with introducing into my 
ftatement, a few ftrong reafons ; fome relating to 
general principles, upon the improbability of con- 
fclfion from the offending party ; and one, profcfledly 
founded upon a particular converfation at Solyhull^ 
which had given me no very favourable opinion of 
Mn C.'s candour.— Properly as thofe reafons were 
admitted, and temperately as they were expreffed; la 
my ftatement, I meant neither to illuftrate nor to 
enforce them in the interview at Coventry, I even 
intended to wave every advantage, which might- be 
derived from luch arguments, as the courfe of fuch a 
converfation, 1 well knew, would abundantly fupply 
to an attentive hearer. 

A few days before the meeting, I informed Dr, 
Marfh, by letter, that Mr. Mackintolh^ whom he 
formerly knew, at Edinburgh, was then on a vifit to 
iTie, and that^with the Doftor's permiffion, he would 
be of our party, —^ 
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On Thiirfday, the twenty- ninth of September, Mr. 
C. and I met the other gentlemen at the houfe of 
Dr. Mar(h^ and we parted as I expeSed we (hould 
parr. Mr. C. was not infenfible to the force of my 
ftatemeht, and I was not wholly convinced by the 
pofitivencfs, or by the frequency, or by the ferious 
tODe of his alfcverations. 

The next day I had the pleafure of feeing Mr. Eyre 
and Dr. Marfli at Hattonj and I was not without 
hopes of feeibg Mr. Yates, who, however, did not 
come. In the prefence of the two former gentlemen 
and Mr. Mackinto(b, I read an account of what had 
paffed the preceding day. It was drawn up on the Fri- 
day morning. It received a few flight alterations in the 
afternoon, and it will hereafter be brought forward in 

ixs proper place. A few days after, I wrote a letter ta 

Dr. Marin, to the following efFeft: That " I, at 
** Coventry, had ftudioufly avoided afking him to give 
** an opinion upon my ftatementj that Dr. Marfli had 
*' then been pleafed to cxprefs fome kind of afll^nt to 
*'^ Mr.' C.*s denial i that I now wilhed to know what 
** degree of importance he afligned to the circum- 
*^ ftantial proofs which I had produced for my fuf- 
*' picion; and that I relied upon his readinefs to do 
** me the juftice which he had before done, fpon- 
" tancoufly and properly, to Mr. C* I beg leave 
to ftate the anfwer of Dr. Mar(h in his own words, 
for they open thermal and the entire ftate of his mind j 
and they do equal credit to the clearnefs of his juiJg' 
ment, and the delicacy of his fentimems, 

Rotation from Dr. Marsh's Letter. 

" I certainly did not then (/. e. at the interview) 
" give any opinion upon the force of the circumftan-* 
** tial evidence, as produced by Dr. P. It did not 
^* appear to me, in the Icaft degree, neceflary, Mr. C. 
^* himfelf admitting the grounds oh which Dr. P. 
«' had gune were fufficient tojuftify the Doftor in 

'^ forming 
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forming the fufpicion which he entertained, of Mr. 
C. being the author of the anonymous letters, 
alluded, to. — I was, however, fit that time, of 
opinion, that the force of the circumftantial evi- 
dence was fo powerful as to render neceffary the 
belief, that the perfon who denied the faft, was 

"** incapable of denying truth, before any credit could 

•^ be given to the denial/' 

■ 

Amidft the multiplicity of my engagements, I feir 
<3om looked back to what had pafTed at Coventry, 
and in the variety of more entertaining and more 
interefting converfation, which my vifitprs ufually 
furnifli, I did not think it worth while to obtrude 
upon their ' notice a tranfaftion in which they had 
no concern, and about which they felt, perhaps, little 
or no curiofity. In the mean time, I heard that Mr. 
C. had been telling his (lory very induftrioufly in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, and that he very 
loudly imputed to me a want of candour, for not 
acquiefcing in the truth of his grave and reiterated 
afleverations. But this imputation gave me no un- 
eafinefs, becaufc in the whole view of the cale, it was 
unfupported by any folid proof, and becaufe it pro- 
ceeded from a man, to whofe good opinion upon 
every fubjeft of manners, of letters, of politics, of 
morals, and of religion, I long have been, and ever 
Ihall be, utterly indifferent. I^ did not, however, 
blame Mr. C. for publicly vindicating his reputation, 
even in quarters, where it had not been publicly attack* 
ed\ and he, furely, will excufe me, for not divulging 
my fufpicions in every company, and for not declaring 
to every acquaintance, that I did not think favour- 
ably of Mr. C. in his general charafter, as well as for. 
\v,s fuppofed conduft on a particular occafion. After 
meeting our common friends, and fupporting, whac 
alone I was concerned to fupport, the ftrength of my 
circumftantial evidence, I really (hould have con- 
ceived myfelf chargeable with folly, if I had ftarted 

the 
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the fubj^A indilcrittiinatcly; with calumny, if 1 had 
prodaimed wantonly what I continued to think of 
it; with treachery, if I had unneceffarily -divulged 
one very important fadl, which had come to my know- 
ledge during the interveiw at Coventry. 

As man oppofed to man, I had been compelled to 
Vithholdmy affentfrom Mr. C. at a private meeting, 
and, while the opinion which I held there, was not 
diffeminated, and explained, and defended elfewhere^ 
Mr. C. had no right to complain of mc^ for not think- 
ing fo well of him as he evidently wifhed me to thinks 
when I faw him at the houfe of Dr. Marlh. 

In reality, 1 did not fee the expediency^ or tht decency 
of announcing to the whole neighbourhood, that one 
clergyman could not overcome the doubts of another 
by the authority of his word, or even by the folemnity 
of his oath. Incredulity of fuch magnitude, would, 
by fome, be imputed to the ftubborncfs of prejudice, 
and by others, perhaps, to the firmnefs of wifdom^ 
But, in neither cafe, could it have a very aufpicious 
cfFc£t upon the general intcrefts of morality, for Dr. P. 
to difiruft Mr. C. without reafon, or for Mr. C. to 
be diftrufted by Dr. P. with reafon. — Under this con-^ 
vidion, I felt no folicitude to multiply advocat^esi 
nor had I any caufe to be afraid of accufers.«— But 
left Mr. C, who has purfued a different courfe, Ihould 
be hurried into the language of triumph, upon com- 
paring his own fortitude with my inactivity, I (hall 
take the liberty of reminding him, that this vehe- 
mence of denial, and this eagernefs of vindication, 
may not wear the moft favourable afped in the ey^a 
of difpadionate and fagacious pbfervers. Such men 
do not rapidly infer the foundnefs of a caufe from the 
jealous vigilance, and reftlefs anxiety, of thofe who 
are intcrefted in defending it. They diftinguifli 
between the hardinefs of defiance, and the calm in- 
trepidity of confcious virtue. They know, that, 
among the various, and pUufible expedients, which 
rafhnefs, now and then, adopts from the fuggeftions of 

cunning. 
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conning, guilt itfclf fomctimes hopes to efcape from 
danger by afFefting to face it, and fomctimes finds a 
refuge from filent and folitary anguifli in impetuous 
and incelTant exertion. 



•When rafhnefs drives 



Impetuous on, the fcourgc of Heav'n uplifted 
Laflies the fury forward*.-r- 

1 defire Mr. C. to put no harfli conftruftions upon the 
tendency of thefe general obfervations. — They arc 
meant, not to infult, but to warn him — not to cen- 
fUre his conduft, but to explain my own — not to fhew 
that his ardour is neceflarily wrong, but that my in- 
action may be equally right. 

On Monday,, the 24th of Ovflober, I was told, that 
Mr, C. was circulating a printed paper about the 
interview at Coventry, and the next day I was 
favoured by a learned friend with a copy of it. Such 
a copy I ought certainly to have received from Mr. C. 
himjelf^ and though at this moment I have received 
none, I Ihould be lorry to fuppofe, that Mr. C. had de- 
liberately determined to fend me no copy at all; or, that, 
with equal ddiberatian, he delayed fending me one, till 
he had gained fome advantage, by an early and unop- 
pofed circulation of his own ftatement. Perhaps, 
Mr. C. has not entirely fettled in his own mind, how 
far he ought to retaliate upon me, for my long referve 
with him about the. anonymous letters, without con- 
fidering, that the fituation in which we (land after our 
interview, is eflentially changed ; and that, what I 
formerly concealed from him, I had, till the firft of 
September, very cautioufly, and very delicately, men- 
tioned only to a few confidential friends. — Perhaps, he 
is entitled to a milder folution of the difficulty, and has 
been fo much accuftomed to poffefs his own foul in 

* This 18 Mr. Potter's animated tranflation of the following- paf- 
fage in the Perfae of iEichylus. — 

'AAA' orv^v (TTTEiih tk, auVoV ;^w Qih cuyaTrrfrai, 

3 ' . peace. 
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ptzcti that he never had occafion tolearricxperimcntatiy 
the cftabliihed and falutarv laws of honourable warfare^ 
But my paflage through life^ like that of many other 
literary men, has hot> 1 confefs, been quite fo un- 
ruffled, and, therefore, my attention to the decorums of 
controverfy, would, in all probability, have been more 
cxaft, efpecially in a cafe, where the ordinary applica- 
tion to a bdokfeller would not have procured me the 
fight of a paper, in which my name had been openly 
mentioned, and in which my conduft, according to 
the manifeft purpofe of the writer, Was holden up to 
reproach.' 

On Monday, the 7th of Nov. I went to Coventry., 
where I found, that Mr. C« had caufed his paper to 
be circulated, and, upon, this occafion, I hope to be 
cxcufed for a little relaxation of my gravity, when 
1 tell my* reverend brother of a harmlefs concert 
which played around my fancy, as I was pafling from 
the town, and for which a reader, who has feen Mr. C/s 
Itatement, will eafily account, without being very 
profoundly verfedin Hartley's dodrine of alfociationi 
It ftruck me, then, that our reverend infpedor* felc 
more than an ordinary degree of fatisfadtion iii fending 
that ftatement to a place, where his favourite paflion 
of curiofity is brought home to the recolleftion of the 
multitude, by an annual celebrity in honour of a well- 
known lady, who could not efcape the peering eyes of 
a well-known cobler. . Now the love of polthumous 
fame is common to all rnen; the caufc of the Redor 
of St. Martin's is more popular than that of the 
Coventry Hero, and who knows but that the good 
people at Birmingham may be perfuaded to reward 
the zeal of their paftor, by inftituting a rival proceffion 
to the memory of Peeping Charles ? 

Upon the fame day, and in the fame town, a gen- 
tleman brought me the St. James's Chronicle of 

u e, of Dr. PriefUey's letters. 

November 
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trj^-^He is neither an advocate for incendiaries, nor 
a confederate with traitors — He is my friend, and the 
friend of his country ) and the friend of all mankind. 
Such, Sir, is the gentleman with whom I have the 
honor to correfpond, and the intelligence which he 
conveyed to me, was given him by a refpedtable man, 
whofe evidence came into my poflTeflion on the very 
day I did myfelf the pleafure of writing to you my laft 
letter. From that evidence it appears, that he receiv- 
ed his intelligence from a p'erfon who heard your fer- 
mon, and who had alfo read a printed thing of three 
pages, which you had been fcattering about the county 
as a (latement forfooth I of what palled during the 
interview at Coventry. 

Now^ Sir, that a perfdn under fuch circumftances, 
fhould put a wrong conftrufbion .upon your fermon» 
may not much furprife you, when I tell you, upon the 
authority of a very ingenious gentleman in Soly- 
hull, that another perfon, who had before heard the 
fermon, at SolyhuU church, was fo forcibly ftrucic 
with the matter of the difcourfe, or the manner of the 
preacher, as to enquire, ^^ who has been flandering 
Mr. C. ?'* However, Sir, I pow perceive, that you 
did not introduce into that difcourfe the Coventry in- 
terview: and you may depend upon it, Sir, I fhall 
upon all other fubjeds, be ready to give up any 
doubts upon what you fay, where I am juftified in fo 
doing by what you prove. 

I lament, that in the prefent ftate of men's minds at 
Birmingham, general obfervations are liable to be ap- 
plied, and, indeed, mifapplied, to particular events i 
and my hope is, that the clergymenof that place, 
will fele^t luch fubjeds, and deliver, fo far as they 
can, fuch inftru£lion, as may- not be mifunderftood 
even by hearers, who are by no* means deftitute of 
judgment and candour. 

I have a great refped for fcvcral cfergymen in Bir- 
mingham i I Jcnow them to be nfien of fenfe, and men 
of virtue: and, I am fure, that after what has happened, 
they will take care to fay nothing from the pulpit, 

E which 
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which has a tendency to. miflead the ignorant^ or to 
inflame the prejudiced; . tii..-.. 

' lam'RevJSir, ; 

Your moft obedient fervaht, 
Dec. id, 1 79 1. S. Pakr. 



,. JFrom the foregoing corefpondence it appears, th^t 
i did not take the liberty of writing to Mr. C. with- 
out fuch reafons as juftified nfie in alking a plain 
queftion j that I meant to give him the credit of dif- 
proving what I had heard ; that I (hould not have 
treated his anfwer with difrefpeft, if it had claftied 
with the letter of my corrcfpondent ; that I thought ic 
dilhonourable to confefs the name of my informer, 
while I was ignorant of the ufc to which that con- 
felTion might be applied ; that I carefully traced out 
the grounds of the information, which bad been firft 
con,vcyed to m^^ and that upon receiving more exaft 
and more agreeable information from Mr. Y. I readily 
and unequivocally acquitted Mr. C. of having alluded 
particularly to the Coventry interview, I muft, how- 
ever be permitted to obfcrve, that the choice of fiic'^ 
afubjeft, with' fuch a ^ text in the front of it, tended 
from the concurrence of recent circumftances,, to 
fuggeft. generally tfae remembrance of our difputc. 
Whether Mr. C, fecretly intended to da even this, can 
be known only to hinnielf. But what he openly didy 
is JEIQW well known tp me, and implies,. that, before 
both his congregations, he delivered the fermon in 
queftion at J hi very time when he was circulating among 
the members of bath . a printed paper ^ wkicb is evidently 
calculated to /uggeji^ that l/ecretly hated himy on account 
of the anonymous 'letters, nnd that I virtually had Jlan- 
dered bim/or not acquiejcing in his denial. Afttu'alb 
difcJburfes upon the folly or the guilt of flander, arci 
at CTcry-.timc, moxjt qr lefs, proper, in every church; 

* See Prdxerbs x. ver. i8. He that hidcth hatred with lying up** 
aad he that utteretli flander, is a fool. 

thejf> 
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thOTi at/i/Vtirme, may be peculiarly., »if^4^ry in one; 
or other qf Mr. G/& churches, and, therefore, t'will 
noc yentore.ro accufe him of " hiddea hatred/' or of ^ 
*Mying lippj'* either: for circulating thp paper, or for 
preaching the fernrion* * , 

After this detail of events, I (hall proceed to ftatc 
what occurs to my mind on the pcrufal of fuch paflages 
in theftatemcnt;ofMrj C., as may feem to deferve 
.from mej particular notice. The only part in which 
he iiruggles for juftificaion^ is upon the letters of Dr. 
Prieftley; which he read, and, after reading, forwarded 
to Gpvernment. Now, as this fubjed, in its whole ex- 
t<?n.t, is not lefs intercftiog to me from what I have fuf- 
fcred^ than to Mr* C from what he has done, I ihall 
take warning from the exampleof my " brother clergy- 
man/* who iegan with confeflion in one place, and e»d* 
id with explanation in another. My intention, there- 
fore, is to meet that fubjeft with all the difficulties 
which 1 fgppofe to accompany it— to explain myfelf 
upon all the circumftances, that are nearly or r^;«c/^/y 
connedted with it — to crufli every ungenerous fufpi- 
cion, and to rcdify every grpfs mifconception. 

In the purity* of my converfation, in the regulari- 
ty of my morals, in the diligent and confcientious 
difcharge of my profeffional duties, and in a fteady 
attachment to the cftabliflied religion of my country, 
I will not yield the palm of fuperiority to the Rcdlor 
of St. Martin's, nor, indeed, to any other clergyman 
now living, however exalted may be his rank, how- 
ever diftinguifticd may be his talents, and however 
applauded nfiay be his orthodoxy. Whether Or no 
the courfe of my reading, and the habits of my think- 
ing, may have led me to more correct notions, and 
to a more ardent love of civil and religious freedom f 

than 

* For all the cgotifms which follow, I can offer the candid reader 
no other plea, than that of felf-defence, and upon the validity of that 
plea, he may determine as he goes on. In the mfcan time, I fhall 
^sy,^wlth old Plutarch, «/x£^7r1«f irli/, , ^v a7roAoyoujU,«i'(^ touto 
■sroii?^ wfo? A'*£oA?]p % Kocl'nyofitccv, Vid. Vol. ii. page 540. 
Edit. Xyland. 

t " The liberty," fay I with Mr. Burke, the oriy liberty, « I 
" mean," " i« a liberty connedcd with order, and that not only 

£ 2 cxifi^ ~ 
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than fome men are Ibppofed to tfnt<!rtain9 is a queftiofi 
which I will not difcufsintheextfnetowhich 1 lnigh€ 
carry fuch a difcuflioh without inrmcerity and withod^e 
impropriety. Biit my principles, 1 am furc, will iicrcr 
endanger the churchy my ftudies^ I hope> are fuch 
as do not difgrace ic ; and my aifi&nSy I can fay with 
Confidence^ have uniformly tended t6 preferv^ it from 
open, and from what I conceived to be*Dnju(t» attacks. 

When my beloved and reirpe6t6d friend^ Dn John 
Jebb, was conducing a petition ^< for a relief front 
fubfcription," I was no ft ranger to tht fplendtd ta* 
lets, and exemplary virtues, ^hich diftinguiflied 
many of his aiibciates.'— I was no ctiemy to tbas 
aAive and impartial fpirit of enquiry, which had ted 
other men into opinions /^r bolder than my own«^ But 
I refufed to itff with Dr. Jebb, becaufe his plan grafp- 
ed at too much in too Ihort a time^ and becaUfe I had 
been informed of a more temperate fcheme, which 
\Vas to have been laid before Archbifhop Cornwallis^ 
by two ecclefiaftical dignitaries, who have fihce becQ 
defervedly raifed to the £pifcopal bench» 

Upon all reformations, whether civil or ecclefiafti- 
cal^ I look not only to the wilhes and to the argu- 
ments of individuals^ but to the coUcAive wifilom of 
the legiflature. 

In the earlier part of my life, I thought the Teft A& 
oppreffivej but in the year 1784 I very carefully 
and very ferioufly re-examined the fubjeAi and chan- 
ged my opinion. In 1790 I fti'enuouAy oppofed the 
attenlpt to procure a repeal ; and yet> I cannot help 
indulging the comfortable hop^, that in the prcH 

*^ exiftswith order and virtue^ but cannot at all cxiii without thenu 
*^ It inheres in good and fteady governmenty as in its fubfUnce and 
** vital principle.'* . Burke's Appeal, page 35* 

« Tobc poffeffed," as Mr. Burke elfewhere fays, " it muft be li- 
mited ; but it is a good to be improved,' not an evil to be Icffened. 
It is not only a private blefling of the firft order, but the vitsl 
*' fpring and energy of the ftate itfelf, which has juft fo much Wc 
*< and vigour as there is liberty in it." Thefe two paffages occur 
in page 57 and 58 of Mr. Burke's " Thoughts on the CauTe of the 
prcfent Difcontents ;" and they are very judicioufly quoted in page 92 
4>f Sir Brooke Boodiby's very candid and fcnfible Letter to Mr. i^^^ 
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greis of intelleftual and moral improvement religt* 
ous amimoficies will at lz& fubfide, and that the re- 
firaints for which I have contended, and do now con« 
tend» will no longer bethought neceflary for the pub* 
lie fafety, by the heads of that churchy which I have 
ocverdeferted, andby the members. of that legifla* 
cure, which I have never. difobeyed.' •' 

In the mean time,, 1 think, it my duty to diftinguifli 
between the private and the public charafters, be* 
tweeh the literary merits, and the political iinguht** 
rities, between the fubftantial virtues, and. the occa^ 
fional indecorums, of thofe perfons, who may not 
agpcfe with me in my religious cceed ; and,< perhapsr,^ 
lithe fame diftin&ions were now and then- made by 
greater and wiferinen than myfelf, the.general trao^ 
quillity of the kingdom would not be.lefs permantntly 
iecured, and the nqbleft interefts (rf* virtue would-be 
promoted more effie&ually. From «bt. indignation; 
therefore, which i. felt at the befaavipuv of Mn C^ in rc^ 
(peft to Dr. Prieftley'a letters, let no^tnan infer^ (focf 
without uncharitablenefs, and without injuftice> no 
man living can. infer,) that I am an.adviocate fbr latt**^ 
tudinarianiim in the churchy or ,a icoufederate witb 
republicans * in the ftate* 

There are in this kingdonri men of no mean confi-r 
deration for ability sind rank> rnen whom I thoroughly 
know, and fincerely regard, and by whom J aip.my* 
felf neither unknown, nor, I would hope^ unregarded* 
Thefe men, I believe, arc not accuftbmed to charge 
me with any overweening foodhefs for fedtarxesj 
or any blind confidence in the leaders of fedts. They 
are aware, that with great conftitutional warmth of 
temper I unite thofe habits of difcnmination^ wiiiph 

^gradqally 

• ^ 

* My political creed lies la a (hort compafsy and I will tell it to the 
feackr m better words than my own. ^ ■ 

Platon. Epift. 8* p. 555* vol iii. Edit. Serran. 
£ 3 Such, 
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gradually teach men to beimjiartial in opinion, to bo 
tennperare in aftion, and to accommodate the rcfult^ of 
abftrad fpeculations to the reai ftatc/of man. Some- 
tipwep they may give me th^ praifopf a little iagacicy 
fop difcefning a greater or a lef& portion of bigotry, 
in every quarcStsr,. where I fee any tfxcefs of zeal upon 
points of doubtful evidence, awd^ perhaps, of otiliiy 
yteb4iiioredotibrfrf.^-^But they JiaRr^miich. oftencr fcen 
me affaited with :good-htinnourcd: raillery, for. fume 
wsty^ard propcnfities towards the fternncfs of Tory-i 
ifm, when! rcfafted the vicious r^fioccnents of theory, 
and condemned ^ail imqfioderatei ardour for fiidden aaid 
/«;^^j)/>p^ innovations, of which. I; neither perceive .th« 
rnntmediate. necefficyv nor; can .calculate tb« diftant 
confequences. Tlifey know.thftCiI afcribe the moft 
intcliigible parts -of 'man's: eqiiality, and .the befl:/^^^- 
ttwSy ifonrinian'sTighis to the wilerisgulation&of foicieiy* 
that :lfappiaudrt6ne ancient fihilofopher * for -the prcr 
ference he givJ^ bo the gedmetacal^roportion«kdppt^4 
byf)Lycbrgusa»ven the -atichnneticai,; which .SQjQn>i> 
perhaps -bylr.coattjpdlfion, employed v and that I coar 
GBii: With anothtb'great writer j:, in commending thofe 
political inftitiitions, ^whi^re both of thcfe proportions 

?bch, if I hayc^rend to any piirpofe,. li the fpirlt of* the Englifli 
cbpuitutron, and fiich loo the very letter of the Englifh law. Kex, 
ftys^Btt-^kon,"^ 'fub'Efeo & lege. Rex habet-fu^pcriorem Deam, item 



'^*:i ^» • •■ fj'/'f 



'- -r-'^" ^y^l Symp6s.iib. 8. quell, a. p. 719 vol. il, ,Edit. Xylaud. 

^.i/ < ■ " . • : . Hut-dcFrat. Amor, p.484. 

Aril de Repub. lib. 5. cap..4. p. 387. vol. 2. 

' The reader wIU not confound my meaning with Mr. Burk« » 
ftriaures (p. 269 of the Refleaiqns) upon the geometrical diftnl^u-. 
tion and arithmetical arrangement, of France. 
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'oc^cafionally, introdyced^ ^nd jud.iciouQy attem- ' 
perqdv— TT— -Thev kqo3v f bat rcvcrcnj^ijig even t*he wilder * 
cxcentjpicities* of ap^iffion for libeVry, i nqver would I 
break d^vAiLn the.„fcnp<:;S.of fybordii?>tion, and ihar, dc- i 
tefting. prjcftcraftand ,l^ingcraft^.yndcr all difguifc^i 
whacfpever, and for aUppurpofes whatfoever, I would . 
fooner perifli th^n lend /riy aQiftancc to \\\t abolition ] 
*^f Pr^^^ft^ ^nd ki.ng$ wr*r-tTt^iaL|ify> fay I, and improve ; \ 
^Ady if^tticre be real occafion^.reftrain ; bur, d-^ftrpy not. , 
.^fl^cicipace danger by u^ll^iimed and well proportioned \ 
r.5?gulatipa i but prpvoke it. not by fuperfluous and \ 
precarious experiment f. t)rivc not away with a\ 
frpwn even the vifionary rcfornner, pay the tribute of \ 
3L bearing to the fpeculativfc'reclufei but ad not, till \ 
your plan .of adlion hasVeceived itshftfand beft ftamp 
of riitrritfrom the approbation of rnet^^, whom pratfttce 
\n jpublic affairs has not made cilious to the ^uttlTfc 
weal. Do nor give either gQod m^n the inclinatioa 
to iubvcrt tumultuoufly, or bad nnfen 'the power, to 
undermine infidioufly^ what may be fafejy.and advcn* 
l^geoufly prcfcrvcdt. Do not let loofc the multi- 

*." Grand fwelHng"fe«itiwent8".of ia5crty»'I amfure 1 do not da- 
*♦ fpife. They warm ik^.-hea^rt, enlarge and liberalifc our minds, 
** thejr ^niing^e our courage in a time of conflift." Burke's it e- 
fiedlions, p. 360— See alfo p. \6 of his Appkcal. 

t *' It is good alfo ," fays Bacon, " not to try experiments in 
** llates, es^cept the neceffity be urgent, or the utility be evident ; 
" and well to beware that it be the reformation that draweth 6n the 
*•* change, and not the delire of change thjit pretendeth the reforma- 
*f tipn." 

They who complain of wife laws, and of what Cicero calls, ififna- 
vae i-ationes, in Bacon's Effay upon Innovation, would do well to look 
for a clearer and Headier light in Sir Matthew Hales's Co nfideratio&li, 
** touching the Amendments or Alteration of Laws." Upon all ereat 
fubje<^s oi policy and law, this great man, as wasjuftly faid of him in 
the Houfe of Lords by another great man now living, ** is no barren 
4* a\ithority." 

J " I, ^yould not exclude alteration neither j but even when I 
f* -changed, it fhould be to preferve, &c." p. 363 of Reflections. 
And again, " A difpoiition to preferve, and an ability to improve, 
' " taken together, would be my ftandard of a ftatefman. Every thing 
•* clfe is vulgar in the conception, and perilous in the execution." 
Page 233. 

£ 4 tude ' 
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tilde to put forth their own enormous and irrefillible 
flrength, in vindication bothofthcirown/V^^^/arid a£tu* 
al rights. Let governors be parties, and indeed leaders^ 
in the improvement of government— let parliamen- 
tary wifdom and parliamentary authority be employ- 
ed in parliamentary reform, not merely for the honour 
of parliament, but in conformity to the fober judg- 
txient and the folid interefts of thic people, for whorh^ 
and by whom, parliament fubfifts. Sooner or later 
this muft be done, and this being done well^ few 
things will remain undope, which ought to be done 
atall*. - 

Nam fie habetote, magi(lratibus, iisq. qui prasfdhr, 
contineri rempublicam, et ex eorum compofitrone 
quod cujufque reipublicae genus fit, intelligi. Qua? 
rc$i quum fapicnter moderatequc conftituta fit a ma- 
joribus nofiris> etfi magna quiaedam et prasclara, at 
,non multa tamen^ habeoj qua? putem novanda in 
legibus. 

Vid. Cic. Fragm. p». 590. yoK % Edit. Gruter. 

But why ihould I (hroud my meaning in dark and 
daftardly generalities? . Some welUconfidered plan 
for a reform in Parliamenr, with a juft regard to 
every fpecies of property, perfonal and real, and with 

- ,, little 

* *< W^rc both the progrd&ye reward of well»dir«£ted induftry, 
and that which is obtained at the terdiination of its endeavours, 
much inferior to their ufual amount, one powerful i^afon would 
iUU remain to impel mankind to the pwrfuit of every attainable obr* 
je£t» and to make them afpire after evety apparent i^mproyeni^nt qf 
tfadr a<^ual conditiouy whatever it may be ; 



■I. " ■ Omnia fails 

In pejus mere, ac retro fublapfa referrl, 

Ni vis humana. " ' ■ 

The filent courfe of time is continually takin? away from that which 
we poffefs, and from the high perfe^ion of whatever we have cul- 
tivated and refined. Nothing ever fiands ftill. If progrefs is not 
made» we muft decline from the good ftate already attained, and as 
it is fcarcely evcf in our power to replace the waue of time and of 
chance, in thofe very re^edts in which they have impaired our con- 
ditiq)9| we ofigbt to endeavour to compeniate thofe inevitable lofies 
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iittleorno change in the circumftance of diaration— ^^ 
the removal of every cnfnaring ambiguityj and every 
oppreflive partiality, on the fubjcft bflibels^^the revi* 
iion of the poorlaws, the ty thelaws, and the excife laws-4- 
the mitigation •f the pend code^^the fteady- infliAion 
of punifhments proportioned to the real malignity of o& 
fences,— the eftablilbment of a more vigorous poliee<«^ 
the regulation»butifo/ thefuppreflion»of theecclefiaftical 
courts— the regulation, or the fuppreflioby of every cor*- 
rupt and imperious corporattoti — and^ySir above;ai),a 
more fcriousattention of the legiflature* eo the caufe of 
education, both for thepreventioq of crimes, and t^ceii;- 
couragementofvirtue-^thefearetheobje^s whicbl have 
moftat heart. Aihamedlam not of s^vowingthem, be- 
caufethdy loofen no one ancient bulwark, becaufe they 
leave lihecrownfthepeerage, and the church, nothing to 
fear^andbecaufetjvcygiveto the nation at large much in- 
deed tohdpe. Inthe,pr<igre(s of political knowledge, the 
Tor¥es,aswellasthe Whigs, of this country, may.<:lai(|i 
their (hare of improvement, and the rcfult Js, 
that each party ^as gradually retreated from thofe 
violent extremes, td which their refpeAive prin« 
crples may be (tippofed to tend, direftly or indi* 
xtQX^. . Indeed, I have myfelf the pleafure of know-^ 
ingfome enlightened Tories who concur with me in 
thinkirtjg, that by the temporary union, or even by 
the generous emulation, offtatefmen, in giving efFcft 
to the meafures jufl: now mentioned, our conftitution 
^ould be preferved and invigorated* But they^ who 
comprehend 4// /^^ rtf^;u which occur to men of re- 
flexion for going thus far, are not entirely ignorant 
of firft principles, and, by not venturing to go farther, 
they (hew, that their prudence is not opprelTed by 
theoty, nor their loyalty warped by patriotifm. 

In refpeft to France, I diftinguifti with the acute, 
the humane, and the elegant Mr. Dupont, between 

by acquifition of oth«r advantagesi and augmentations of good ; 
e^ciauy of thofe which the fame courfe of things brings forward 
to our view, and feems toprefent to us, as the objed of reafonable 
dcfirc/' Dwbar^s Eilay on the Criterion of Civilized Manners, 

the 
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the nectflity of the French Revolution, and fhe pro^ 
cerdirygsof cfec-National Affcnnbly. Upon many of 
thofc proceedings I am atalofs to decide, beciaufe i 
1 hear fuch violent aqd contradidory reports about the 
ch^raSers of the agents, and the motives of their ac* 
tions. In reality, the opportunities far information 
in this country are toa fcanty, and its- channels are too 
Impure, for the wifcft* men to d«fermuic on the jufticc 
of many detached rneafutcs; and in 'France the time 
•has' been far foplihort to afccrtatn thrir utility. But 
,»p6n the more prominent features of. tie new govern* 
>menr,. an.EngliihmAn may now be permitted tofpeak 
with Icfs hazard' pr. error j and lefs offifuce ta decorum. 

y foyov, ' ^ L I i'.v PlndiNcm. 71. 

' For my paft, theA; I fee much- 'to lamenf, and 

much to condemn, in the ungracibuis'aft of wrenching 

from the crown- the fplendid prerogative of making 

*war and peace, in the helpleft wreck-of rvob'rfitf''*, in 

•••»'• ... .... 

' • ^ecolledling the heroes and patriot9,"whofe 'nam^s adorned th^ 
?}iftory of France, I was fhocked to 'find their defirendantHnvolvcd 
in thCj fame fcHtcnce with thofe upftarts, by whom pcciragc itfclf wa« 
difg.raced in proportion as peers were multiplied. I nuiily however, 
confefs, that a calm and well-informed obfervqr convinced me, after 
much difcufiion, that upon the clofe of 'the lat^ government, and even 
after-* the introdiidtiort'of the preftnt* k\o 'diftin^ion could be immG- 
diatchy.made with, fafety.. Yet I jcopft . atqxiaufly hofpe, that upon 
thefirfl retm*n of tranquillity, and eyer^ among, the firft. conditions of 
reconciliation, it may be propoled, tfiat the old peers be reilored 
to a part of their aricieiit dignity, that, like the old Cortes of Caf- 
tile, ■ they may appear perfonally, or, like the Scotch peers, they may, 
frt by reprefentation, in the National A(remt>ly» . aiid, above all, that 
-they may coUedlively conftitute a fuprepe court of judicature fimilax 
to that of the Lords In this country. Hiftory, I am fure, does not 
Tecord, nor can inlagiriation eafily conceive, a tribunal with rules of 
decifion fo equitable and comprehenfivc^ with fourcea of information 
fo pure and fo ample^ or with fuch a fpifit of impartiality^ and fuch 
a dignity of character, as have long diftinguiftied 910* lioufe of Peers, 
l^his momentous circumftance defervestobe well confidercd by thofe, 
who, without offering any fubftittite for peers in their judicial capa« 
city, contend for the extinftion of the order. But, when the ho- 
nour of Nobles is treated as a vifionary principle in political theories, 
a plain and dire£l appeal to the events of every feilion will crufh the 
charge, and convince us, that in decifions upon the property of all 
citizens of aU clafTes whatfoever, the honour of the high^ll clafa is a 
real and mb& efficient principle. 

the 
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the wit;tiercd honours of the dignificdiecdefiaftics, iiu 
the tuxriul Ulcus ek^tan of prelates hy/ Ihrir clergy, 
in the (battered fortunes of the ewies^ «nd in rha© 
decree, which ravifhied from.flprimQgenitufc ail its 
falutary^ as well as aU.its 9Qxious^.pri.viUrge&,. inilan^ 
tafi«oufly and indifcriminately. 'A^'>the fam? time, 
more and greater fubjefls, nocof .bilamei.burof conn-* 
mendacion, rife to nny. view, in fomc of the attempts 
that have been m&de^ to fimplif^ that intricate, un-* 
couch^ and ponderous, fyftcm of jurilprudewc, .which 
clogged the decifions of property j. • iti »the abolition of 
LctcresdeCacheti.in the inrftirucidn of trial by.-jmtyj 
in the mitigatioa of puj3i{hmehts,:.in; the temporary 
power of controltncnt wifely. referired,.<o royalty, i» 
the inviolability, no. ids. wifely .afcribcdv to?. ihe ^>exh 
fon of the king, in the plenary toleration granted to . 
religicgs fcdts, in the rcfpccl paid- ^o^ ihe^doftcincs 
aod theceren^oniesof the n^tionalxlWffH, k\ the pro* 
vifions eftablifhed fop the rrrdrc laborifruV brde-rs of the 
clergy, in the prinfj^les, thofugh^'^perhap^, not the' ioi- 
mediate tendencies,., pf the mcarures.,v/|iich haye,beea 
adopted for lightening the prcl&ire of the public 
debt, and,' above all, in thcfpinc,' though not the en- 
tire, dpt^il, of rhpfc regiilatibrt^*,; which give rtaV 
co^rgy:to thje fgfFragcs of the peop]^ in the^.ui>cor- 

• . rupt 






• My opinion is, that the French people never were cotngMely 
free, /they obtained, "it is true, ai\ occaliu'riarhiid temporar}'''mati- 
gation of flavery thro ligii' the fcbnt^htions fbr jlovvfer, w^i^h at Vari- 
ous tinfies arofe between the rt\onarchs of t^ranpe On the one hand, and: 
tlie old >Jolplc(re and the Clergy on the other. Such,"tCioV irt pthe^ 
feudal ftate.s have been the dawnings of liberty, where, as in Trance^' 
Its pure and aufpicioUs light was foon involved in the ^loom of defijo- 
tifm. They who' attend to the Hiftory of ti-anCd, muft know tnat 
the Commons iri that country never pofTefTed that feffeftive fhare in 
legiflatign, which the Commons in England '\wftgrailuaUy accptfed.' 
The reader will fee more on this fnbjedl in Bolingbroke's. I5tli 
I^etter upon Parties. But, while I agree with' Bolinebroke, that 
the Cpmmons of f rancfc, * afTembled Under the name of Lcs Etats, 
never had any great weight in legiflation, I m'd'ititclin that the very adl 
of affembling them, fupplicd a principle upoiit \^hich they, in happier 
times, have founded a right to extend their' powers. It is to be lament-' 
fd, indeed* that ^fter the adminiilrations of RichHeu andJMaizanne nd 
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ropt cboicc of their own reprefentati^cs for the per- 
manenc preservation -of their own rights. I have no 
doubts as to the wtAjom) or as to the juftice, or as Co 
the;cxpcdiency^ of chefe alterations* There are, in- 
deed, fbme fubordinate and doubtfui points of refor-^ 
inacion> about which, ingenuity has lairi(bed conjee^ 
ture> cofitroverfy has bandied arguments^ and zeal 
has fb)m'maced< invecltve8> with little propriety, and 
with little ttfcA. • But, when caufes of greater pith 
and rnonf>enc are in agitation, and when their effe&s 
are on the' point of burfiing upon our fight from every 
cffiarter, I would chain up all the little bufy and fret* 
ful paffions, that hurry partizans into enquiries 
which have no clue, and into * altercations which 
bave fcarcely aay aim. To the mighty decilion of 

experience 

traces of freedom can be difcovcred in the govcrnrnent of France, 
Bor doe'H aii y'attempt to 4ifeov«r them feem to have been made by Mr. 
Bm'kc bimieE .hatliipk yiho think a.poeiage adverfe to freedom re« 
membery ^hat Riqhlieu and Maz^ne completed the tafk of humbling 
the Debility^ which had been begui^ and with fome interruption pur- 
fbccJ, ivy former dcrpots". 1 wim to fee lA our oWn country the peer* 
age |»ieler^ed, btit not to fee peert wantonly or infidioufly midtipiiCfL 
J w\(h to fee themjinTe(lbed> not with (t^^ing and invidious ^vikg^es^ 
laasX with fubftantial and fpkndid rights* Indeed^ by the fpirit of the 
Soglifh conl^it'utibn, they arc the fupporters, not the creatures, of 
fhecWWn. They af^ le^flators fof the.jyeop!e» but -not their op^ 
prffibrs. They have a common intereft with the people^ and an un* 
common obligation to preferve it. While their duties in public life 
ijius afltfi in upholding the ftate, their manners in private hfe muft he 
allowed to adorn fociety. Habitually confcious of a dignity which 
invi tes.refpe£l without impofing fubmiffiou, they feldom wound the 
folings of delicate aAd independent minds bv the grofs infolence of 
wealthp or by thjc overbearing arrogance of iiation. They are pla« 
c^ above tl^ofe petty competitions for importance, and thofe jp^tty. 
rocitements to tyranny, which we fometimes lament in the inferior 
yanks of our gentry. They are not more rapacious than other mem* 
bers of the community, as landlords, nor more contentious as neigh* 
bomrs, norm(Mre immoral, I would hope, as men* They at once are 
too great to be generally .envied, and not great enough to be gene* 
iatlj feared. Sucji, in favotu: of the EngUfli peerage, are the fen* 
timents of a man, whofe imagination, I truft, it not eafily dazzled by 
the ^lare of opulence* and whofe (pint, I am certain, never (hrunk from 
the itownsof power. From the natural progrefliou of thofe caufes which 
diffufekiduftry and wealth through fociety, inequalities will arife, and« 
kiving arifcBi they wiU lead to diiUndiotts of fome kind or other. 

But 
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expcriffice I leave the ultimate event; n6r, indeed^ 
¥i^ithout a fearful fenfe of the uncertainty which im- 
pends over all the judgments, arid all the aflFairs of 
men; nor yet, without a high and animating affiance^ 
th^t partial evils will at laft work together for the 
general good, that the nobleft powers of the human 
mind will be called into adion^ and that the public 

JBut to me it feetns, that in the circumftances, ))y which the peers of 
England are feparatedfronfi other cittzena, and in thofe» by whidi. 
they are copnedied with them, feudal inftitution^ have been £o tem- 
pered and modified by the proerefs of civilization, and ' the difFufioa 
of general liberty, as to juftify every impartial well-wifher of hit 
country, in refilling all attempts to j^cilitate the fubverfion of peer- 
age* Lord Bacon has wifely afcribed the imperfe^ious -of the I'urk*^ 
ifti government to the want of a nobility; and the hittory of our owa 
kingdoni in the lafl century, exhibits a flriking proof that the 
defpotifm ef republicans, like the defpotifm of monarchs, 13 more 
wild and more mifchievous, when uncontrouled bv that^ power, to 
"which our forefathers were eventually indebted for much of thdr 
freedom, and which, if properly regulated, is more likely to pre- 
ferv^e, than to endanger our own. By the law of the ftate, nobles are 
prote£ied as our equals, and by the law of opinion, they wotddt 
ceafe to be our fuperiors, if they (hould ever prefume to violate the 
efkablifhed rules of civilized life.' 

The manners of Europe, which form fo large a part of our fo- 

eial duty and focial happinefe, origin^ed chiefly among the nobl*- 

lity of Europe. And even in the more improved and more equaliaed 

ft. ate of fociety, numerous gradatioasof rank are necefTary to pre- 

£erve thofe fentiments, which foften the rugeednefs of the human cba* 

raster, and teach every man at once to refpea the dignity of others, 

atid to fupport his own. As the force of thefe fentiments is evidentlj 

weakened m the lower dalTes of the community, fo, perhaps, in the 

oppoiite extremity, it is in fome degree invigorated by the diflance 

between our gentry and the ^npblefTe, and the yet wider dlfUace 

between the noblefle and the. crown. Refinement generally defcead» 

Iromthehigher to the lower ranks, audits progreis feems to be &- 

cditated by the authority of iliuftrious example, and by' the "necef- 

fity which cu&>m impoies upon us to Kcognize that pre-eminence,. 

which is fixed by a known rule, and diftinguifhed by an appropriate 

name. But the habit, however it may be formed, embraces m the 

olHcdB to whi^ opinion has attached refeed. 

1 6ovAit whether thofe who would deftroy peerage, be difpofed to 
endure monarchy in any form ; and, I am fure, that they who 
would extend Engliih liberty upon the principles of the Englifh con- 
ftitution, will fbe careful not to drive a powerful order of men upon 
/ principles ti felf-prefenxdtion^ into fuch a confederacy with the crown, 
as may prove injurious to that liberty. Upon the moral influence of 
nobility I refer the philofophical reader to Dr. Dunbar's niofl ele-' 
gant and mafterly Euay on the Hereditary Genius of Nations. 

ftock 
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flock of human happinefs will be< hcurtd and en-^ 
largcd*. ... 

But whatever may be the opinions I holdj as to 
the jurticeor the late revoluti<?n in France, I have 
ever diftinguifhed moft carcfu)ly, ^nd ever moft car- 
ncftly intreatcd other men to diftinguilh, between 
the miferies formerly endured in that coyntry, and 
the blclfings now diffufed through " our own. In 
France, the government was morbid in its afpeft, 
morbid in its extremities^ and morbid in its vicais: 
And as to a confticution, the very remains of it have 
ib long been mouldering in the grave, that even the 
monumental records of what it. was, are almoft: ef- 
faced from the page of hiftory ; and the philanthrbphilt 
vainly^ fearches for the fatal fpor, on which he may 
Ihed a tear of pity over the facred fliade of murdered 
freedom — I call not the Ihrunken and fhapclcfs fke- 
Ictons of authority prefer vcd in the French parlia- 
ments, exceptions to this general obfcrvation. But 
in England, we have lefs to fear from the malignity 
of any diftempcr which may arifc in the govern- 
ment, than from the unfkilfulnefs or the rapacity of 
the phyficiansi and of our conftitution it »cannot 
be unfafc to fay, that radically it is found and vigorous^ 
and that hitherto it has exhibited no very alarming 
fy mptoms of rapid decay. 

The excellence of all governments, faid a great 
philofophical ftatcfman, (Mr. Fox,) is relative. But 
10 comprehend relations, where they are numerous, 
to feparate them where they are complex, and to ad- 
juft them where they arc difcordant, is the province 
only of a few enlightened men 5 and well docs it be- 
come thofe who may at any time undertake the ftu* 
pendous work of reformation, to explore all the dif- 
JiculiieSiiLnd all the dangers which. h^ng over it, to 

purify 

* My g^neml opinions and general wiflies upon the fubjedl of the 
French Revolution cannot be more luminoiifly expreffed than in the 
words of a writer, wh'ofe tafte, whofe erudition, whofe philofophical 
habits of thinking, and whofe manly zeal in the caufe of rational 
freedom, have excited the admiration of all Europe : — 

Feliciores aliis illi populi, qui imperio ad quamcunquc tandem 
furmulam coudiluto, fed circumfcripto illo, utu<itur, ut reguantium 

libido 
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purify their own minds from the- polluting dregs of 
vulgar prejudice, and rbe intoxicating vapours , of 
** fciehc^3 falfely fo called," to judge of every qucf- 
ti6n without partiality, and to proceed in every mea- 
foM^'without precipitation. I do not, indeed, believe 
^hofe who are now in power, with all their glitter- 
rng talents and all their gallant profcfiions, to be fuch 
nicti. But luch men may, at this moment, be found 
in this country with little difficulty, and, with little 
hazard of confutation, I could point them out by name. 
O yet a nobler talk awaits your hand, 
(For what can war but cndlefs war ftill breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed. 
And public faith cleared from the Ihameful brand 
Of public fraud. 

Upon the firft perufal of Mr, Burke's book, I felt, 
like many other men, its magic force j and, like 
many other men, I was at lalt delivered from the 
illufions which had '* cheated my reafon/' and borne 
me onward from admiration to aflcnt. Bur, though 
the dazzling fpell be now diflblved, I ftill remember 
Ivith pleafurc the gay and ccleftial yifions, when my 
** mind in fweet madncfs was robbed of irfelf." I 
ftill look back, with a mixture of pity and holy awe, 
to the wizard himfelf, who, having lately broken his 
wand in aftartbf phrenfy, has (hortened the term of his 
forceries ; and of drugs fo potent to ** bathe* the f])i-" 
fits in delight," I muft ftill acknowledge, that many 
were culled from the choiccft and ^* moft virtuous 
plants'* of Paradife itfelf. 

Th^t the maladies of France had reached almoft 
the laft ftages of malignity, and threatened a fpeedy 
diftblution of all government, it were folly to con- 
trovert. The very aft of calling the third eftate, is 

libido coercita fit bonis legibus & inftitutis, utque meliora de repubT 
lica, civium falute, populi juribus, per pnmoies faltem, fparfa iint 
ac vulgata judicia. Atque in hac felicitate nos quidem ita acquie- 
fcimus, ut bonis votis profequamur alios populos, quos eo adhuc 
ipco conftitutos effc voluit Providcntia, ut libertatem, hoc eft, ut 
jnftis finibus circumfcriptum ac legibus aequis firmatum imperium 
ciiris ac confiliis, virtute & conftatitia Aia, confeqiiantur. 
ficync'g Prolujfio Aeademica, fpokehat Goltingen, i6th Sept. i7^9« 

a proof. 
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aprooG that the paltry tricks of poUtical cunnji^^ 
and the ordinary refources of political wifdom^ were 
quite exhaufted. The members of that Aflembly 
exceeded^ I grants the limits of their original coon-* 
miffion. But, after every hardy afTertion, and ever|r 
wily mifreprefentation to the contrary, it' ftill rc*« 
mains to be proved, that, by confining themfelvcs 
within the limits of that commiffion, they would 
have difcharged 9II of the momentous duties for 
which they were appointed, or^ that being diOTolved 
and fent back to their conftituents in confeqyence 
of their avowed inefficiency, they would again have 
been fummoned vthcn invefted with new powers, and 
probably for niew purpofes. If, then, the plea oi 
neceffity be admitted, as it often is, for occaGorial 
relaxation, or occafional rigour, in the courfe of fd^ 
minijtring governments, I fee not why the fame plea 
ihould, in all cafes, be contemptuoufly fcpuced in the 
more arduous work of reforming theni, £vi?ry great 
caufe involves in itfelf ibme properties, which cannot 
be yoked by the common forms of interpretation. 
Every great fituation is attended by circumftancics 
too inflexible to be controuled by the authority of 
precedent. Were the reprefentativ^s of the EngliQi 
nation commiffioncd to introduce feptennial parliaments? 
No — But novelty has thriven to the full growth 
of cuftomt and ufurpation has dropped its terrors 
under the fandtion of public acquiefcencc* 

With Mr. Burke I moft heartily concur, in admi- 
ring the prudence and the calmnefs of thofe illuf- 
trious ftatcfmen, who in this country conduced the 
revolution ^ and, in oppofition to all the fgilbionablc 
complaints wiiich have lately been urged pgainft 
them, I am perfuaded, like Mr. Burke, that, by 
attempting to do more^ they would have (haken the 
ilability, and fuUied the ItDftre, of that^ which they 
have already done well Tor thcAxfelves and for pof- 
tericy. But the circumftances of England and 
France, at the asras of their refpcdive revolutions, 
were fo different, that- what in the one would have' . 
3 been 






n rartii may in the other be neceflary. lii Eng- 
land the throne was vacant : in France it was fulJ. Irt 
England the primary fpringof all public meafures was> 
to fupply the vacancy : In France the heavy prcffure 
of the regal power clogged the firft efforts of refor- 
mation, and the machinery of the prevailing fyftem 
was fo complex^ that neither. patriotifm, nor policy, 
could any longer regulate its motions. In £ngland[ 
a billof rights was prepared,^ which provided chiefly 
againfl fuch diforders as had fprung up in a few* pre- 
ceding reigns: In France the evil had grown from 
age to age in bulk and in ftrength ; it had fpread 
through a wider range ; it had borne more baneful 
fruit J the root of it ftruck down to Tartarus, and 
its top towered almoft into the Ikies. In England. 
the claims of the crown were refented as ufurpa* 
tions, or dreaded as novelties : In France they were 
fyftematized into principle, and fanftificci by cuftom. 
In England the mifchiefs which more immediately 
called for a remedy, endangered a good government^* 

"In France they almoft conftituted a government: \ 
completely bad. In England defpotifm was an ex- I 
crefcence, which deformed only the furface of the \ 
State. In France it was a canker, which preyed upon 
the vitals. Upon the queftion, whether James 
ihould be recalled, or William raifed to the throne, 
the opinions and attachments of men were in Eng- 
land divided in proportions nearly equal. Upon the 
queftion, whether fome form or other of a new go- 
vernment ftiould be planned in France, fdme experi- 
jnent be made, which the exifting laws did not entirely 
warrant, fome improvements attempted, which muft 
wear the appearance of innovation^ there was almoft 

' one heart and one voice. 

All I mean to fuggeft by thefe remarks is, that 
Mr. Burke has been lefs fucccfsful thanheufbally feems 
to be, in his choice of an inftance to illuftrate his ob- 

• jedions' to the new government of France. For, 
in his general opinion, upon the political and moral 

F ' importance 
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importance of caution and nfibderation, he comman<l9 
my firm and mod fincere affent. 

. While Mr, Burke contends in favour of a limited 
monarchy, they who diffcnt from him more widely 
than I do, exult in xhe profpe£t of a mitigated, and 
poliftied democracy, veiled under the more decent 
afpeft of a mixed government* But, with a leanings 
I fairly confefs, in my wifhes toward a more /olid 
Jubjiancey and a mere magnificent form of monarchy^ 
than have lately appeared in France, I cannot fub- 
fcribc to the black catalogue of crimes which Mr^ 
Burke has charged upon all the motives, and upon all 
the meafures, of the National AfTcmbly, often with- 
out difcrimination, and fometimes, I think, without 
proof. The native candour of his own mind, would 
not permit him to include every member of the 
Aflcmbly in his calendar of villainy; and his exalted 
wifdom furely will now induce him to confefs, that 
in the virtues of a few there is fometimes a latent and 
r^fiftlefs energy to curb the violence of the many. 
I have already enumerated fome regulations, which, 
as a philanthrophift, Mr. Burke mayfurvey without a 
pang, and which, as a loyalift, he may without a blufli 
commend. But fince the publication of his two 
great works, all Europe has been witnefs of an awful 
fcene, in which the reformers of France have (hakcn 
off every odious imputation which may have clung 
to their charafters as being unprincipled traitors, or un-- 
feeling npurdercrs. When good men (huddered at the 
poilible confcquences of the capture of the French 
fpvcreign j when, by turns, amazement overwhelmed, 
and pity melted, the mind of every diftant fpeftator j 
when the haughty and inexorable advocates for regi- 
cidal tenets, ihrunk on the nearer approach of that 
Ipcdlrc of vengeance, which their imaginations had 
arrayed in the robe of juftice; then it was, that the 
genius of France arofe, and led in its train all the 
virtues which adorn the citizen and the man j com- 
panion, gallantry, generofity, loyalty, a fenfe of 

private 
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private honour, and a fcnfe of public duty. Then 
itarced up thac determined phalanx of moderate itien^ 
\vhofe wifdom^ and whofe vigour, arretted the im- 
pending ftorm J whofe interpofition, I truft, would 
again uphold the State, if it mould again reel with any 
tiew convullions; and whofe influence, at this moment, 
filently controuls the jargon of vifidnary demagogues, 
«nd the machinations of factious clubs. The^ were 
men, fuch as the unfettled and perilous (ituatioA of 
France required j men, whofe virtues were fct in mo- 
tion, and in appearance brought into beingj by the 
ihocks of empires i and who, in xhe midft of havock 
^nddiforder, by thfeir authority ftruckdown badcitizens 
with awe, and by their counfels hulhcd the warring 
elements of paflioo and intereft intb peace. 

They know the times and the feafons. They have 
obtained a maftery over thofe petty and froward hu- 
mours, which fefter in debate, and rankle in the clofcr. 
They foil not the purity and fplendour of genius, by 
expofingit too often to the garilh eye of day. Dif- 
daining to chafe the caprices of public opinion, and to 
Catch the momentary gale of public favour, they feizc 
the public confidence by force, and wield the public 
ftrength by one mighty effort for one mighty pur- 
pofe. They reverence their country in their laws, and 
their king they reverence for the fake of both/ 
Their moderation, alTifted by wifdom and magna- 
nimity, teaches them what to fuffer, what to prevent, 
when to forbear, and when to interpofe. 1 iieir im- 
portance, inftead of being fquandercd upon the fleet- 
ing occurrences of the pafling day, is hoarded up for 
great qccafions, where it may be felt as well as fcen. 
Their courage is not difliipated in wanton attack, but 
colledbed for firm refiftance. Their ambition is not 
tarnifhcd by any bafer alloy of vanity. Their confcious 
re£titude looks for its reward, not in the plaudits of 
a tumultuous fenate, or of a giddy population, but 
in the calm and approvng judgment of diftanc 
nations, and of a grateful poftcrity. ^ 
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Happy were it for France, if, between thefe mode- 
rate men, who do honour to the new government, and 
the more enlightened friends of the old, fome com- 
munication could be' opened, and fome alliance ef« 
fedted. By mutual conccffion they might reconcile 
the jarring claims of the contending parties. By 
mutual forbearance they might heal the wounds of 
their bleeding country. By uniting the influence of 
all good men, colleftcd from all parties, they mighc 
crulh the pretenfions, and blaft the defigns of thoie 
adventurers, who would deluge France with flaughter^ 
whether they be patriots plotting for the introduftioti 
of anarchy, orloyalills ftruggliog for the re-eftablifli- 
ment of dcfpotifm. But fuch an aufpicious change 
is hardly to be cxpeAcd, while a Calonne 
broods over his intrigues, while a Bouille hurls his 
menaces, and while the furmifcs and the reproaches 
of angry difputants keep afunder' thofe worthy per- 
fons, by whofe union alone that change can be ac- 
complilhed. 

It is not my defign> be it obferved, to engage as 
a profcflcd champion in the controverfy upon the 
affairs of France ; and, indeed, I was led in this 
pamp let, to the firft mention of them,, by perfonal 
ratherhthan political confiderations. Had I meant 
to appear as the antagonift^ or the advocate of Mr. 
Burke, (and in any elaborate compofition I muft oc- 
cafionally have been both,) I flioujd have felt it a duty 
to him and to the public to explore thofe mines of 
political and hiftorical knowledge, from which. he and 
his opponents have drawn their materials. Some of 
the books containing that knowledge have fallen^ 
. perhaps, within the circle of my reading ;. and fome 
portion of the information they contain, is not wholly 
beyond the grafpof my humble abilities. But I have 
touched, and I meant only to tou.ch, upon thefe topics, 
incidentally. However, having ventured to exprefs 
fome difference in opinion from a man efteemed fo virtu*, 
ous and fb wife> I thought myfelf bound, in one inftance, 
to af&gn my reafons i and with the fame fentiments 

of 
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<5f habitual .reverence for th^ ifame eminent writer, I 
(hall ^takc the liberty of glancing at two other fub- 
jedls, on which I have not the happinefs entirely to 
agree with him. The points to which I allude are, v 
the indignant diftindion which Mr, Burke has fet up 
between theory and practice, and the ardent wifti 
which he exprefles for a combination of European po- 
tentates againft the National Aflfembly of France. 
What I have to fay upon the firft will, I fear, be 
thought dry and uninterefting by many readers; while, 
in my opinion, every miftake of fuch a map as Mr. 
Burke deferves ferious examination, and derives aa 
uncommon degree of importance from the uncommon 
and indeed the'matchlefs talents of the writer himfclf. ^ 

Indoknce often repofes, and declamation triumphs, 
in vagrant propofitions, which are repeated fo fre- 
quently, and advanced fo confidently, that to dif- 
pute tliem, carries the appearance of prefumptuous 
paradox. Thus we are told of many political max- 
ims, that they are at once true in theory, and falfe 
in pradice. But this union of truth and falfehood in 
the fame dodrine, applied to the fame fubjeft, is im- 
poflible ; and the allegation of falfehood, when the 
doftrine refers to different fubjefts, is wholly imper- 
tinent and abfurd. It fhews only, that the dofbrine 
does not include what it was neyer meant to include^ 
without proving, that what it does include, deferves 
the imputation of being falfe. All truth confifts in the 
relation of our ideas to each other, or in the conformity 
of thofe ide^s to external objeftsj and wherefoever that 
relation or that conformity cxifts, the ideas belonging to 
either are unalterably juft ; and the propofition expref- 
fing thofe ideas muft for ever be true. Jf, therefore, a 
propofition be true in theory, it muft, if made up of the 
fame ideas, be equally true in pradice, real or fuppofed, 
where the pradice is correfpondent to the theory; 
and where it is not correfpondent, no honeft man 
would profefs to argue without difcrimination fronn 
tbe one to the other. Between propofitions belong- 

F3 ing 
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ingto theory, and thofe that belong to prafticc, thae, 
indeed, is often a clofc refemblance, but not a fpcciliij 
identity : and fronn thiat refeniblance, probably, ari- 
fcs the opinion, that what is true in one, nnay be falfe 
in the other. But in this' cafe, the propofition bc--^ 
longing topraftice, and the propofition belonging to 
theory, are diftindt and independent. Each may be 
true, when applied to its proper fubjeft, and each 
may be falfe, when applied to any other fubjed. The 
imperfeftion, however, lies not jn the propofition it- 
felf, but in the application ; and the falfehood, to fpeak ' 
corredly, is to be found, not in the principles of the 
theory, but in the affumption that fome given cafe 
refts upon the fame principles. Mr. Paley has very 
/ably (hewn the dependence of our moral opinions 
and moral conduft upon general rules; and Mr. 
Hume juftly obfervcs, that the chief difficulty lies 
in the art of 'applying thofe rules to the difcovery of 
what is true,. and to the obfcrvance of what is right 
in particular inftances. 

Now theory is a "general colleftion of inferences 
drawn from fads and compreffed into principles. 
When, therefore, pradlice and theory are faid to clafhs 
we are not always to maintain, that the theory is ge- 
nerally falfe; but, that it does not include or provide 
for fome particular cafe, to which it has been erronc" 
ou/ly and injudicioufly applied. The theory may be 
corrcft and comprehenfive, though inapplicable to 
fubjefts which prejudice or palTion has aiTociated 
with it. IJnufual is it for men to fay, that what is 
true in pradice, is falfe in theory ; and yet, this po-» 
fition, though lefs familiar to our ears, is not more in- 
admiflible to our underftandings, than the converfe, 
that, what is true in theory, is falfe in praftice. 
All praftice may not be reduced to theory ; but all 
theory, profeffing to be founded upon pradlice, and 
claiming the right to regulate it, is true or probable, 
fo far only^ as it is fupported by experience. 

Again, Mr. Burke fays, (page 91, 92,; that fome 

modem 
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tnod^rn theories upon the righti of men, " though 
m^'^'iphyfically true, are morally and politically falfe." 
But} aware as I am, in common with a great poe- 
tical dialeftician, (Drydcn,) and, indeed, with every 
novice in the art of logic, that " fallacies often live 
in univerfals," I cannot accede to Mr. Burke's obfcr* 
vation. True or falfe, are the expreffions of the me- 
taphyfical properties belonging to any propoficion 
^ipon the rights of men.-— Proper or improper, and 
Juft or unjuft, arc the expreffions of che moral properties. 
Ufefulor pernicious, are the expreffions of the poli- 
tical properties. lo conformity to thefe diftinftions, I 
Ihould fay, that many parts of Mr. Paine*s theory 
about the rights of men, arc falfe, when traced up 
into metaphyfical abftradion ; are unjuft, when re- 
ferred tQ moral obligation ; are pernicious, when mea- 
fured by political expediency ; or, in other words, the 
theory itfelf» is falfe, becaufe it does not coprefpond to 
praftice, which it profelfes to regulate. , But, while 
I reprobate fome of Mr. Paine's opinions about the 
rights of nqian, I, like Mr. Burke, (p. 86,) do not in 
theory deny the cxiftencc of man's rights ; and in 
praftice my heart is as far as Mr. Burke's, or Mr* 
Paine's, from wiihing any one of his real rights to be 
with-holden. 

Much, however, as in various inft antes I may con- 
demn the language of Mr. Paine upon the rights o^ 
men, I cannot diflemble my concern at the *^ dreadful 
notes of preparation," which have been lately founded 
by tings about the rights of kings ^ ' 

The book of an individual has little or no weighty 
except what it derives from argument ; and argunient, 
if fallacious, may be refuted, or, if mifchievous, may 
be coiinterai^ed by better arguments in a beter caufe» 
But when kings proceed to harangue in public and 
official documents upon the rights of kings, they, 
fpeak in a tone of authority, which is not to be (lighted. 
The line of diftinftion is faid to be already drawn by 
two foreign courts, between kiAgs and fubjeds, nay^ 
between kings and meui between thofe who have na 

F 4 right 
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right to govcrrij but as they protcft, and thofe who 
are under no obligation to obey, but as they arc 
prote6led ; between thofe who neither govern norpror- 
reft the French, and thofe who in France are go- 
verned and proteiStcd by laws of their own, and a 
king of their own. 

For now fits expectation in the air. 
And hides a fword from hilt unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets. 
Promised to Louis and their followers, 

Shak, Henrt Vth. 

But in oppofition to all the pleas of interference from 
the other powers of Europe, let Frenchmen, fays 
connmpn jufticc, decide the affairs of France. Bella 
viripacemque gerant quels bella gerenda. 
'^ For many of the French noblefle ^* who worfhip- 
ped," as Mr. Burke moft beautifully fays ** their 
country, in the perfoh of their king," and ** whofc 
blood,'* as Shakefpeare fays not lefs beautifully, " is 
ffetched from fathers of war proof," I have a fincere 
vijheration. Nor would I haftily and indifcriminatcly 
condemn the principle, by which fome o( tkem are 
aftuated in attempting a counter-revolution. The 
end may be honourable, though the means are exe- 
crable, and would lead, in the prefent cafe, not fo 
much to the re-eftabli(hment of monarchy in France, 
as to the extirpation of freedom throughout Europe.' 
In refpeft, then, to* the menaces of foreign powers, 
i muft fay \vith Mr, Burke, (p. 59,) that ^' the ar- 
guments of tyranny are as contemptible, as its force 
/^ ^idreadful/* 

'After all the intrigues of politics, all the dcvaf^ 
tatibns of war, and all the barbarous * excefles of det 
potifm which difgrace the annals of mankind, the 
black and lowering ftorm which threatens fqon to over- 
fpread the face of all Europe, and to overwhelm in 
Ctoc cornmon ruin every loofc rcnrinant and every 
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faint vftftige of liberty^ confticvtes a fpe£laele equallf 
new and tremendous. 

Even the tenets of Mr. Paine hinnfelf are yet Icfs nor 
yel in theory^ and yet lefs pernicious in pra^licCj than 
the counfels of thofe fanguinary fanatics^ who would 
vnblufhingly and unfeelingly roufe the unfparing 
fword of foreign potentates! and point it without 
provocation, without precedent, without any other plea 
than wiU> without any other end than tyranny, againft 
the bofoms of Frenchmen contendingorwi(hingtocon» 
^end, with Frcnchhien alone, upon French ground alone^ 
about French rights, French laws, and French govern* ^ 
ment alone, ^^/^ **r 

Wh^n it is urged, that princes from their relation 
£0 princes have a common caufe, and a caufe, too, it is 
fneant^ virtually paramount to the rights of fubje6ts and 
pf men, the obvious anfwer is, that they who are not 
princes have a)fo a common caufe, and the obvious 
confequence of that anfwer is, that if they are true 
to themfelves, to their neighbours, and to their pol^ 
terity, confederacy is to rife up againft confederacy, 
and deluge the world with blood. Tiq ydig rdg td-oA*- 

m^v^ voiAiC^iiy TJ-oivlcoy rwMAfuScpta^ ivi^vfjiiiUm* (Dcmofth* De 

1/ibcrcatcRhod.) 

If indeed the threatened crufade of ruffian defpots 
ihould be attempted, it will, in my opinion, bean 
outrageous infringement upon the laws of nations $ 
it will be afavage cpnfpiracy againft the written and 
the unwritten rights of mapkind ; and, therefore^ ia 
the Gncerity of my foul, I pray the righteous Gover- 
nor of the Univcrfe, the Creator of men, and the King 
of Kings, I pray HIM to abate the pride, to afluage 
the nialice, an^J to confound all the devices, of all 
the parties, direftly orindireftly leagued in this com- 
plicated fcene of guilt and horror 1 This infult upon 
the dignity qf human nature itfclf 1 This treafon 
againft the majefty of God's own image, rational and 
immortal man. 

As to myfcif, and to others, who, Hk'cjiijgfelf, ex- 
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prels the tf rror and juft abhorrence which they feel 
at this moft unparalleled meafure, when we are fcorn» 
fuUy alked, why we exprefs thofe feelings, we fhall 
liod otNT anfwer in Mr. Burke's philanthropy op;^ 
pofed CO Mr. Burke's politics; (p. 9, of his Appeal,) 
^'Isit inhuman to prevent, if poffible, the fpilling 
of Frenchmen's blood, or imprudent to guard againit 
the efFufion of our own/* and in a caufe, I will addj 
which, while Engliflimen are EnglKhmen, never 
can be our own i For is it poRlble, that by the 
intrigues of courts, by the fophiftry of noinifters, 
or by the futile and hoUow pleas of a guarantie ia 
one place, and of alliance in another, the free* 
bom defcendents of free«born fathers can be entice4 
or inflamed to re-echo one barbarous clamour, to 
countenance one boftile meafure, to endure one tax, 
to un(heath one fword in oppofition to the precioua 
and facred interefls of general liberty i 

. Mn Snret, ju^ ^t', 5 ^ioiu oiy^iv o'c£«f , 

IfotfMi rct'jTny r[AkfiOLy* JEd, Tyr. ▼• 830, 

Unlefs our conftitution be, as dying Brutus faid 
of virtue, «^ an empty name," by the very fpirit of 
that conftitution, and by the force of a compad, more 
folehin and more binding than the tics of any treaty 
woven in any cabinet, Britons eminently are, what 
|he Athenians profeffed to be, the xoivol js-pofxray t?? Wv- 
sf»i» £A£uS^£|)/af, the guarantees of freedom itfclf, and 
the alljes of all free men, throughout all the world. 

And, when they frown, it is againll th* opprefTor, 
And not againft the French, 

Sif AK. Rich. II, 

The people of England, I amftjre, then, are too 
gallant to engage in a war againft fuch a nation, in fuch 
*circumftances. The parliament of England is too 
enlightened to approve of a war. The king of Eng- 
land is far too wile, too hiiman^j too magnanimous, to 
propofe a war, 

3 - ^^^ 
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"But, warmly as I would oppofe the projeft of Mr. 
Burke for the French monarchy to be reftorcd by the 
exertion of kings, who, unlefs they have degenerated 
into tyrants, can have no real intcreft in its reftora- 
tion, I fometimes paufe in uncertainty, and fome- 
times ihudder with fear, when the proceedings ia 
France are holden up as a perfeft model for imitation • 
in England. 

Different-]- are the two nations in their manners and 
their prejudices, different in the privileges of their 

peerage, 

^^o(.g au9i? i<r(r»k i\j(riTX?>,U 
Art yiuiloLi l^xinua.gy 
Jll /xn €)f Of ocysfjLovio-ffi xuSsp- 
-ri/»?vf yivvloci^ 

Pindar, Pyth,^ 

t As Mr. Curtis, if called upon to tranflate tliefe lines, may 
Itave fome difficulty to preferve their fpirit, I will do .him the kind 
office of furnifhing him with their fubilance from the title page of 
a book, which may be more familiar to him than Pindar is : and, I 
am fure, that he will allow fome degree oi local propriety in the 
following words : ** The meanejl rogue may burn a city^ or i/7/a hero; 
vi'hereas, he could neither build the one, nor equal the other." Mr. 
Curtis will find this motto prefixed to a book, called ** Satan's in- 
vifible World difcovered, or, a Choice Colleclion of Modern Relations, 
proving againft the Athcifts of the prefent Day, that there arc. 
Devils, Spirits, Witches, and Apparitions." 

f The fame differences, which make it unfafe for the Engliih'to 
imitate the French, may furely juftify the French in not modelling 
their new coaftitution by that of England- The general princi- 
ples of liberty admit various modifications ; and they who look for 
the caufes of our own freedom, not in books of fpeculation, but ia 
our hiftory, and in our laws, will afcribe no fmall fhare of it to ac- 
cident, as well as defign y to events which human wifdom ilowly im- 
proved, but rarely forefaw ; to force as well as compaiSl ; to concef- 
fions foipetimes obtained by the interpofition of parliament, and 
fometimes extorted diredUy from rclu6lant tyrants by the juft and 
loud demands of their indignant fubjecSls, If we could inveftigato 
the origin of thofe imperfe(5t and precarious rights, which the in . 
habitants of many other Europeari countries have from time to 
time been able to wring from their feudal defpots, \\(f Ihould fin(J 
^em indebted even for the loofe and unihapen fragments of their 

liberties) 
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pecragr, and in the rights of their commonalty ; dif- 
ferent in the power claimed, and the powers exercifed 
by their kings; different in the forms of their go- 
vernment, and the principles of their laws; 
different in^ their modes of religion, and even in their 
^propenfity to irreligion, I hope, very difFerent. Keen, 
t'herefore, would be my vigilance| and ftubborn my 
reluftancc, in applying to the affairs of England 
thofe theories which are faid to have been purely and 
completely realized in the new government of France. 
Bur, attached as I am, firmly and unfeignedly to the 
fundamental maxims of the Englifh conftitution, I 
muft confcfs, that not one of the lare publications has 
given me the fatisfaftion, which at this crifis I anxi- 
oufly wilh to receive. Some writers, I obfervc, 

liberties, to the weaknefs, rather than tlie juftice, to the fears, rather 
than to the virtues, and even to* the craftinefe, rather than to the 
wifdom, of the ruling powers. Machiavers fyfiera of artifice, and 
Hobbes's fyftem of power, contain the principles which have really 
actuated the councils of too many princes. But, happy « our 
own country in our own times, when the moderatton of hSm who 
goveVns, the noble and generous nature of him who is to fuccccd, 
and the ilrength of thofe who obey, leave us not^ much to appre- 
hend from either of thofe fyftems, if our vigilance be proportionate 
to our duty. Obfcure and' fcattered as may be the caufes of our 
liberty, we fee diftinftly, and feel experimentally, their aggregate and 
beneficial ejfe^s. Let us then (as Mr. Hume fays, Eflay 4) " chcriih 
and improve as much as pqfftble our ancient conftitution, without 
encouraging a pafiion for dangerous novelties *," When Mr. C. 
takes it into his head to anfwer Dr. Prieftley's book on government, 
he will do me the juftice, I hope, to adopt, and the favour to imj' 
tratcj fome of the foregoing obfervations. With fitch an ^y> ^ 
Ihould think it no great mark of heroifm to fet Mn Paine, Mr* 
Mackintofli, and, indeed, the whole army of republican zealots, and 
prefbyterian martyrs, at open defiance* 

• On the other hafid let. ua confidcr, that <* he whofe office if to fOferB a 
^C fupijie or an abjefi people, cannot for a moment ceaie to extend his power* 
#« Every execution of the law, every movement of the State, every civil an* 
^ military operation in which his power is concerned, muft ferve to confirm bi* 
« authority, and prefent him to the view of the public, as the fole obje^ of «)»- 
«* fidcration, fear, and refpsft. Thofe very cftablilhmeiits which %»erc devifw 
^ in one age, to limit or to direct the exercife of the executive power, wiU ferre 
^ in another to remove obftruAions and to fmooth irs way. They will point w»t 
M the cbanneli4n whichit may run, without giviug offence, or without excitiot 
•< alaimi,"— ^Fer^ufon onth^ Hiilory of Cjvii Society, Chap, eth, Scft. 5th. 
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liavc turned our attention only to the darker fide of 
government, fearing us with evils, which, I trufl*, 
have no exiftence, foreboding evils, which, I hope, 
never will exift, and exaggerating evils, which every 
impartial. man will acknowledge and lament. Others 
have afFeflcd to wrap up in artificial myftery * all the 
powerful tics by which the government of the coun- 
try is connected with its profperity j and preferring 
the haughtinefs of dogrhatifm to the drudgery of 

f>roof, they would drive away the eyes of the pro- 
iafie from contemplating thofe caufes, which all have 
a right to examine, bc-caufe all are daily and hourly 
interefted in their efFc(5ts. But this kind of language 






A high Tory," fays Johnfon, " makes goverilment unintel- 
ligible :" But I will quote the whole paffage, becaufe I aflent to 
almoft every part of it, and becaufe there is no part which docs 4iot 
contain judicious remark, and ufeful information. 

** A wife Tory and '^ wife Whig, I believe will agree; their 
** principles are the fame, though their modes of thinking are dif- 
** ferent. A high Tory makes government unintelligible; it U 
*' loft' in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it impraAicable ; he is 
** for allowing fo much liberty to every man, that there is not power 
** enough to govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is, for 
** eilablifhment. The prejudice of the Whig is fdr innovation. A 
** Tory does not wifhto give more reaJ power to government but. 
•* that government fhould have more reverence. . Then they differ 
^* as to the church. 

** The Tory is not for giving more legal po^yer to the clergy, but 
** wifhes they fhould have a confiderablc influence founded on the 
•* opinion of mankind : the Whig is for limiting and watching then* 
** With a narrow jcaloufy." Page 400, Bofwell. I infert this paf- 
fage in coufequence of Mr. Burke's remark, (page 113 of his Ap- 
peal,) that the Britifh conftitution is of too high an order of exTcel- 
fence to be adapted to conamon minds. This furely refembles what 
Johnfon faid of the Tory. But between men of fhgllow and fuper- 
ficial underftandijigs, and men to whom Mr. Burke would allow 
ivifdom and reflection, there is a numerous clafs of citizens, whofe 
doubts deferve confideration. Poflelfing a common fhare of judg- 
ment, improved by the common advantages of education, they are 
not incapable of underftanding " naany of the. views which our 
** conftitution takes in, and many of the combinations which it 
makes.'' They would recognize it, ** with the lefs enquiring in their 
•* feelings and their experience ;" and, affifted by fuch profound 
thinkers as Mr. Burke, they would alfo ** know it in it& rcafon and 
*^ in its fpirit/' < 

carries 
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carries with it neither the plaufibility of theory^ tiof 
the folidity of faft. It may confound, but it will never 
convirrce. It may lull men for a time into fupineneft 
and infenfibility, but will neither gratify their curio- 
lity, por allay their terrors, in the hour of danger* 
Unqucftionably, the fpirit of enquiry is gone forth j 
and my hope is, that it may take a right direftion, 
and lead us, as well to value and to perpetuate the 
bleffings which we now enjoy, as to obtain, through 
the concurrence of good government with good citizens^ 
other and greater blelTings, if, indeed, other and 
greater bleffings are placed within our reach. 

Frbm the incidental mention of thefe fubjefts which 
have been difcuffed by Mr. Burke and Mr. I^aine, 
and upon which I would be underftood to ftate my opi- 
nions, without affigning the reafons for which I hoM 
them, I will take occafion to inform the reader of the • 
cfFcft, which I have felt from a third celebrated wri- 
ter, to whom the attention of the public has been very 
much direded. 

In the rapid and eccentric motions of Mr. Burke's 
mind through the vaft and tracklefs fpaces of poJifics, 
it often lofes the power of attraftion upon my own ; 
and as to Mr. Paine *, upon my firft approach towards 

him, 




„ e part of Mr. Fame's book which interefted and convinced me 
the moft is^ the very able narrative which he gives of the progrefs and 
circumftances of the revolution at Paris : But I cannot fufFer **one truth, 
as Dryden fays, ** to fupport a thoufand lying rhyiveQ*' upon 2lb&tB&- 
politics. I recognize in Mr. Paine, a mind not difciplined by canf 
education, not foftened and refined by a various and extenfive in- 
tercourfe with the world, not enlarged by the knowledge which books 
fupply ; but endowed by nature with very great vigour, ^ndftrength- 
cned by long and intenfe habits of reflexion. Acute he appears to 
me, but not comprehenfive ; and bold, but not profound. Of man, 
in his general nature, he feems only to have grafped a partj and oi 
man, as diftinguifhed by local and temporary circumftances, hi* 
views are indiftinft and confined. His notions of government arc 
therefore too partial for theory, and too novel for praftice, and under 
a fair femblance of fimplicity, conceal a mafs of moft dangerous errors. 

For 
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bim^ I was inftantly repelled, to an unmeafurable dif- 
tance^ and for a time was content to view him, asphilofo- 

phers 



If'or dignity compofed, and high exploit 

He feems. His pen can make the worfe appear 

The better reafons. But his thoughts are LOW. 

In plain truth, I underftand more by the Englifli word " crown," 
than " a bauble kept in the Tower to be fhewn for 12 pence j" nor do 
1, confider arift'ocracy " as having but one child ; as begetting the reft 
** to be devoured, and theu throwing thena to the canibal for prey." 
The parent, whom Mr, Paine defcribes as fo unnatural, is at leaft an 
afte£lionate nurfe during the infancy of her offspring : flie feeds it 
carefully, and clothes it warmly, before (he turns it loole into the wide 
world. But to drop figurative language, the younger children of 
<5UT nobility receive the fame liberal education with the elder ; and to 
me it feems, that, inftead of fubdividing in all cafes a large fortune 
among thofe whom Mr. Paine's law would make equal, but whom 
nature has not made equal in corporeal and intelle£tual ftrength, and 
whom the equal expediation of independence would, according to their 
different capacities, make yet more unequal, it were better policy for 
them to be truftcd with the creation of their own fortune by their 
own merits in the army, in the navy, in the church, and at the bar» 
Perhaps in a commercial country it were well, if the old feudal pre- 
judices of the nobleffc againft commerce were extirpated, as partner- 
ihip would fupply the want of a large capital, and the families of 
nobility would gradually be blended in opinion and intereil with the 
induftrious claffes of the community. But without the aid of formal 
difcuilion, one plain - tale fhall put down Mr. Paine's ftrutting 
metaphor. . Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt are the younger fons of noblemenl 
As to. the priefthood, I have feen it ridiculed with wit much keener 
than Mr. Paine's in the works of Trenchard and Gordon, and with 
eloquence more magnificent than Mr. Paine's, in the profe writings 
of Milton. I mean not, however, to palliate the prejudices of the 
clergy ; and my opportunities for obferving their caufes and their ef- 
feAs have not been fewer, I fuppofe, than Mr. Paine*s. But I alfo 
know their perfonal virtues; I know their ufefulnefs in fociety ; I know 
that in this country, they, upon the whole, are a moll: enlightened 
asd valuable order of citizens ; and in faying fo, I am not much influ- 
CHced by fetfifh motivesj as Mr. Paine would probably allow, if he were 
acquainted with the obfcurity of my ecclefiaftical ftation, and the fcan- 
tinefs of my ecclefiaftical income. I am not well enough informed about 
the internal ftate of America to determine how far»Mr. Paine's opi- 
nions may be ufeful there in a nafcent government. But when I con- 
iider the progrefs of arts, fciences, literature, politics, law, and re- 
ligion in the fettled governments of Europe, I fufpcd, that by the^ ' 

plan 
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phers look through a telcfcope at feme dim and fal- 
len planet, whofe orbit is at the remoteft extremity 
from the center. But in the nniddle and more tempe- 
rate path which Mr. Mackintofh has generally purfued, 
I could often accompany hirrv with pleafurc 5 for, like 
the earth in the Solar fyftem, he feems neither to ap- 
proach too near to the dazzling fountain of light, nor 
- to recede ftom it too far. My friend, for I have the 
honour to hail him by that fplendid name, will excufe 
me for exprelting in general terms what I think of his 
work *. 

In Mafckintofh, then, I fee the fternnefs but not 
acrimony, of a republican, and the ardour but not the 
impetuoficy of a reformer. His tafte in morals, 
like that of Mr. Burke, is equally pure and delicate 
with his tafte in literature. — rHis mind is fo compre- 
henfive, that generalities ceafe to be barren, and {0 
vigorous, that detail itfelf becomes interefting. He 
introduces every queftion with perfpiculty, .ftates it 
with precifion, and purfues it with eafy and unafFeSed 
method. Sometimes, perhaps, he may amufe^ his 

plan of Mr. Paine, inftead of advancing to a more improved ftate of 
fociety, we fhould find ourfelvea retrograde towards that fituation, 
which IS commonly called a ftate of nature, or at leaft, that we fhould 
facrifice many of the brilliant and indifputable advantages, which 
make us boaft gf living in a civilized and enlightened age. Quota- 
tion is my trade, and therefore I will not fupprefs fome lines^ which 
I once applied to the American reformers of Englifh politics. 

Proteft us, mighty Providence ; 

What would thefe madmen h^ve ? 
Firft they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common fenfey 

And without power enflave. 

Thefe lines were written in 1680, and are worth Tcmemberiiig in 1792* 

• The age of the writer, the merit of his firft publication, and 
the reception it has met with from the world, induce me to apply 

to my friend what Cicero faid of Hortenfius Quint i Hortenfii 

admodum adolefcentisingenium,'Ut Phidlae jGgnum, firaul adfpeduni 
ct probatum elL— -Cic. de Orat. Lib. 2. 

readers, 
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Tcadcrs by excurHons into paradox ; but he never be* 
-wildcrs ihem by flights into romance. His philofo- 
phy, is far morejuft, and far more , amiable than the 
phiiofophy of Paine^ and his eloquence is only not 
equal to the eloquence of Mr% Burke. He is argumen-> 
tative without fophiftry, fervid without fury, profound 
without obfcurity, and fublime without extravagance* 
My friendi I am fure, does not fufped: me of wifhing 
for the return of " that Prieftly craft, and Frieftly 
^* domination, which would certainly re-plunge £u« 
*^ rope into ignorance and fuperftition.*' But he 
will excufe me for pronouncing a mofi decided and a 
fnofi unqualified negative to the affumption of the Na« 
ttonal Aflembly, that ** the exiftencc of ranks * is re- 
•*^ pugnant to the focial union." On the contrary, I 
. am perfuaded that hereditary as well as perfonal dif- 
tinclions may, under a wife legijlature^ become the 
inftruments of public good, and that without bringing 
back the rude ftate of fociecy, which gave rife to the 

* Mr. Mackintofh ^(^tti not forget^ that in the Roman repubHe 
ihere were didin&ions of fank not merely among the patricians, 
knights, and plebeians, but among the nobiles and novi. See Dr. 
Taylor's Elements of Civil Law, p. 179. 

** Hereditary charaftenftics attrafted the attention of mankind 
•* in fome degree Under all the ancient governments/' Dunbar oa 
^he Heredltaiy Genius of Nations. 

Among the Lacedaemonians there were perfonal diflindlions of 
rank, though not hereditary, and the Greek word exadUy correfpondt 
with our Ertglifli word peers. See Xenophon. Hellenic, lib. 3. cap. 
3> P* 3^* £dit. Zeunius, where the note ia worth confuking. See 
alfo Palmerii Exercitationes, p. 69. 

Mr. Hume in his effays has often cbferved the fimilarity betufeen 
the French and the Athenians ; but he did not expeft that in fo few 
years after his death, fo ftriking and new an inftanctf of refcmblancc 
would arife, as we have lately %en in the language of the public af« 
•fembltes-*- Frenchmen, ijs' now the fimple and dignified mode of ad^ 
drefs in the national affembly, like Men of Athens, in the Greek 
orators. 

But the mode, in which they often addrefs the King of the French, 
reminds me of the words which the grand judiciary, or head of the 
Ricos^Hombres, was content to ufe once to the King of Arragon. 
" We, who are your equals, conftitute you cur Lord and King, on 
** condition that you maintain our pnvileges and liberties ; if otherwife, 
*• not/' yid. Millot's Elements of General Hiftgry, VoL x, p. 195. 
and Sidney's Dlfcourfes, Chap. 2. S€£t. 5. 
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nobility * of Europe, a principle of virtuous a6liofi at* 
ready excited (for I contend that it is excited) by the 
feudal inftitutions^ may be adapted to the exigencies 
of a nnorc enlightened and more civilized age. 

Again, I totally differ from my friend upon the 
Origin and the tenure of ecclefiaftical property, and in 
his defcription of ecclefiaftics as mere penfioners of the 
ftate.— -He knows me too well, I am fure, to impute 
this diifent to the weaknefs and the felfilbnefs of pro- 
feffiqnal prejudice. But thefe, and a few other de-* 
fefts, if defefts they be, are loft in the blaze of general 
excellence 5 and they who rcflcft upon* the juft and lu- 
minous comparifon which Mr. Mackintofti has drawn 
between the peers of France and thofe of England/ 
may, upon farther confideration, be led to other fplid 
and ufeful diftindions, upon other niomentous^ and 
awful topics* 

My meaning will be undcrftood, when I fay, that I 
prefer two independent houfes for legiflative delibera- 
tion to one, and that in a king with the fubftance of 
the executive power, will be tound a better guardian 
of the public weal than in the mockery of a pageant 
king With little more than the fhadow. 

My. opinions upon the facred duties and the ve« 
nerable privileges of an Englilh King^ nearly coinr 
cide with thofe of Mr. Rous, and I am happy in this 
opportunity of acknowledging the pleafure I received 
from his late excellent letter to Mr* Burke. I am, 
however, compelled to diffcnt from this very judicious 
and patriotic writer, upon the extent to which he would 
llretch"his principle of excluding the members of the 
legiflative body from all fliare whatfoever in the 
duties ai^d the emoluments of the exctitive gov^n* 
ment. I grant, indeed, that the more ufeful duties 
in the lower departments are well enough difcharged 

* «* Somcjdeccnt rcgukted pfe-cmmencc, (bme prefi&teBce (not ex- 
•*ciufive appropriation) given to birth, is neither tinnaturtl^ n6r un- 
*'iuft, nor ixnpoUtfc.'* rage 76, Burkc'a Refleaiona. 
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by men, *^ formed by the routine of office*. Vide 
p. 104. of Mr. Rouses Letter.*' But I cannot admit, 
that the higher departments (land in no need of" minds 
fplendidly endowed," or that, when fuch minds en-. 
gage in public affairs, '^ their paths are ev^ marked 
with ruin." Great revolutions have ufually been at- 
chicved by men of great abilities i but their fuccefs 
in turbulent periods is to be imputed to previous 
circumftances, and thofe circumftances gradually anofe 
from the want of wifdom in perfons who have direfted 
the affairs of government in feafons of apparent tran- 
quillity. 

** To fettle the imaginary balance of power, to 
impofc a form of government upon one reluftant peo- 
ple, to adjuft the limits of dominion to another," are, 
furely, not thc/ole employments for which an Englifli 
adminiftration is deftined* That the attention of our 
prcfcnt governors has been too much direiled to thefc 
narrow and mifchievous objedsj that t)ieir meafures, 
whether fuccefsful, or defeated t> have been at once 

cxpenfivc 

* That rtcn who afe formed, according to Mr. Rous's eitprefSon^ 
merely by ** the routine of office," can bear up againft the preffure 
of public duties^ and public difiicultie^y I deny aa a fa£b. And 
tipon thift Tubje^, 1 think the fc^owing remarks of Mr. Fergufois 
dcferving of ferious confideration. " When we fuppofe goTernment 
•* to have bellowed a degree of trSmquillity, which we fomctimes 
*^ hope to reap from it, as the beft of its fruits^ and public afiaix* 
** to pro<^eed in the feveral departments of legiilation aiid execution, 
" with the ieall poflible interruption to commerce and lucrative arts ; 
** wh«n a (late, like that of China^ thro^^ aifairs into feparate of- 
•* fices, where condu^ cdiififts in detail, and in the obfer^incc of 
*' forms, it fuperfedes all the exertions of a gr£^at and Liberal mind, 
** and is m*dre a-kin to defpotifm than we imagine t" 

t In the ridiculous and iruitkfs conteft of this country about the 
ceifion of Okzakow, we have ieen an inflance inhere, as £diing« 
broke feys g, •* The majority without doors compelled the majority 
** wHhin doors to truckle to the minority." Much do I rejoiee at the 

4; Fergnfon** Civil Society. P«t VJ. Seft. 5, .. 
I See BoHn](broke, Letter 13th, upon Partict, 
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cxpcnfive without advantage, and oftcntations wrthout 
glory ; that they have nr^ulciplied our taxes without 
extending our commerce, and have difplayed our 
ftrcngth without encreafing our fccurity, I readily 
allow. But, whilft government embraces the afFairSr 
not of Great Britain only, hut of Ireland, and of 
thofe remote colonies, which it feems equally difficult 
to keep, and dangerous to abandon, whitll there is a 
realy as well as an imaginary, balance of power, which 
every ftate muft be cooccrned in preferring againftthe 
incroachmcnts of every other ftate j whiUt our do- 
meftic councils muft, for the fake of our domcftic 
fafety, be fometimes engaged in watching the crooked 
machinations, and in curbing the reftlefs aqnbition, of 
foreign powers -, whilft France is ftrugglir>g for free- 
dom, and other nations, after the example of France, 
appear difpofcd to ftiake off the yoke of defpotifmj 
whilft our public debt fs fo heavy, and our public in* 
tercftsare fo complex and fo cxtenfive, the talents 
which, under fuch circumftanccs, aim only at " giving 

event, but more at the caufe. What' then, it may be afked, 
was the obftacle* which prevailed againft the votes of parKamftit, 
the plans of the cabinet, the dark negociations of foreign courts 
the fenfelefs and delufive cry of confidence, and the impofing pi^ of 
engagements, which, in Bolingbroke's words, •* imply bpth a&oB 
and cxpcnce ♦ ?" My anfwer is, the juft and extended views, which 
the Englifh people are beginning to entertain upon the folly, the 
injuftice, and the inexpediency of war, and which, by a fort oi rebound 
from the declarations of the National Aflembly of France, ftruci 
upon the public mind with a 'wider and deeper imprt/Jton» A fpeo 
tacle has been thus fprcad before the contemplative philanthropift> 
fuch as the hiftory of paft times fcldom prefents to our view, and 
fuch a« future hifloriass will, I hope, defcribe with enthuliafm, an<l 
hold ' up to the wonder and the imitation of all fuccceding ag^^'i 
Events yet greater will, perhaps, ere long, burft from the womb of 
•greater caufes, and happy is that man, who, mingling the love of 
freedom with the love of peace and order and focial union,* fur- 
veys with philofophical calmncfs or religious awe the gracious de- 
figns of Providence, magnificently unfolding themfelves m the intel- 
le^lual, the civil, and the moral improvement of mankind. 

« 

* BoIIn^broke'i Patriot King. 
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protcftion to a people," ought to be of no common 
order. Such, indeed, is the unquiet and, I believe, 
linprecedented (tate of Europe, fo dark are the views, 
fb mighty are the preparations, fo difcordant will be 
the ultimate interefts of the European powers, that it 
is impoffible to name a period, in which there was 
greater occafion for the greatcftr abilities in all the 
branches of our own government, .whether legiflative 
or executive. : • 

No general propofition can be more evident, than 
t4iJLt without talents of confiderable magnitude in the 
pcrrfon^ to whom the taflc of govcrning^ is committed, 
government icfelf cannot be either rcl'peftable or fafe. 
It cmnor, for a long time, dired the public opinion* 
It cannot employ the public ftrength to purpofes of 
public utility. I will add too, that in a free govern*- 
ment like our own, talents, if confined, as we have 
lately kt^n them, to one minifter, are big with danger, 
though, if dtffufcd through the various members of 
adminiftratioh, they would give greater energy and 
greater dignity to every meafurc. Surely, it is not 
the exccfs of abilities in one quarter, but the want of 
abilities in many quarters, to which every impartial 
obfervcr will afc/ibe our late difafters in war, and our 
prefent diftreffes after a long, though moft precari- 
ous and unfettled, peace. To do evil is more within 
the reach of every man, in public as well as in private 
life, than to do good. And, if perfons of " fecondary 
talents" alone be entruftcd, as Mr. Rous wilhes them 
to be, with the executive government, low ambition 
and low cunning, *' wielding the armies and navies 
of the ftate,'* would too often bafHe the efforts of that 
legiflative band in whom wifdom is combined with 
magnanimity. 

In the prefent condition of the world, good men 

may indeed wifli, but wife men will rarely hope, for 

fuch a kind, and fuch a degree, of public fpirit, as 

, (hall in men of diftinguiflied abilities be wholly fe- 

parated from views of perfonal in^ereft, If> indeed^ 
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the reparation were cffe'^ed, competition for popularitf 
might fplit thefcnate into parties more powerful, a,nd 
in the end more factious, ihan thofc which arc form-' 
ed by competition for office ; and the favour of the 
people would evattuaify become a mcrf ^dangerous 
Iburce of influence, than the favqur of the Sovcreiga 
liimfelf. In their appeals to the public judgmentji 
men in all popular (tales have been ** cmharraffcd with 
preconceived plans of perfonal ambition," ia tho 
tmldift ^* acceptation of the term," and the grcaceft 
taJenrs have been '* employed" fomctin^s *^ ijDi 
teaching the way of truth,'* but much oftener, ** i« 

fierplexing, in confounding, and in fpreading a de«c 
ufive cloud before the eyes of nations." . This, in-' 
deed, would not have happened, if** their hearts hacj 
been purely devoted to the public int^rcft," but C3{* 
perience forbids us to look for perfediion ia any num- 
Ijer of public men. 

Let me not, ho^wever, be fufpefted of infinuating, 
that men of tranfccndental ability prefs to the brink 
of corruption with a more rapid career, than thofo 
who excite Icli envy, becaufe they command lefs ad-i 
miration. On the contrary, the more natural hndeneyt 
of great intelle^lual endowments is, to refcue the 
heart from the dominion of coarfe and felfifh pafTions^ 
and to Hx ic upun treafures lefs ignoble and lefs 
pen(hable than' paltry pelf, which may b^ amalTcd 
without excellence and poifeiTed without dignity. 
Even in the ordinary ejt£fs of thofc endowments, we 
fee a deliicacy and elevation of fentimenr^ a habit of 
lblf-refpe£l, a capacity for felf«denial, by which men 
arc happily preferycd, at leaft from very fenvUe com-* 
pliamces, and very atrocious crimes. To fuch men, 
the confcioufnefs of high merit filling the wide expanfe 
of higli fl:ation, the homajge of the opulent, the power- 
ful, and the noble, the mufic of popular applaqfe^ 
the anticipation of glory in ages yet unborn, nay, tha 
immediate buftle of aflion itfelf, fupply gratifications 
fftr too e^ui&ce tp. be (fh by the fipM-did (laves <^ 
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tTarice, the grovermg drudges of office, and the 
venal tools of power. While, therefore^ public em-- 
payments, in which the love of lucre is purified by 
the love of honor, are conferred upon public men, 
it can be nodifgrace to individuals, that genius (hould 
not renounce thediftindions to which patient induftry, 
fuperficial attainments* and even the mere mechanifm 
of intelleft, are permitted to afpirej neither can i( 
promote the general good, that they who arc/capable 
of atchicving the leail, (hould be cxclufivcly invefted 
with the privilege of receiving the moft. 

For my part, when I confider the general con(litu« 
tion and operations of the human mind, lam con^ 
cent to derive from the mingled frailties and excel* 
Icncies of men, thofe efFefts which hitherto have not 
been produced by the influence of firm and fteady 
virtue alone; and l fort>eiimes rejoice to fee the im^ 
petuofity of rampant Ambition rcftrained by a conco* 
mitant paffion, which looks, indeed, more immediately 
for gratification in lefs brilliant objeds, but which 
clears off much of its own impurity by habitual aflb- 
ciation with paflions of a higher order. When I 
farther confider the peculiar and diftinguifhing cir-* 
cumftances of our own country, I am not forry to 
find, that through exertion in parliament is laid open 
an Avenue to chat public confidence, which ufually 
concurs with caufesi lefs honorable in exahing men to 
employments in the ftate. But if the profits and th^ 
honors X)f political departments were quite inaccefllbU 
to men, who would ere<ft their fortune on the ba{i» of 
their fame, thofe talents which now range through tho 
wide field of politics would droop and languifti in th« 
humbler ct\h,oi office, or being devoted to the view4 
of the Sovereign alone, they would be exerted in their 
uimoft force^ wixh little controui foom the opifiioA^ 
aiul iictle regard (o the intecefts, of the people* 

No inftitutions of man, however folid in their fun* 
damentalprinciples^ and however beneficial in their ge-> 
iperal tendencies, can be fenced againft the iocurfions 
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6f contingent evil. The advantages ciren of the bed: 
regulated monarchy, arc expoftd to feme interruption 
from the inflexible, but moft falutary rule of 
hereditary fuccefllon. Yer, the perforial defers of 
fucccfTirs may be compenjated by the choice of 
miniftcrs, who have fe:ill ** to * unfold the drift of 
haughty and hollow Itatcs," *' to (Settle" the condi* 
tions of '' peace," *' and to move the main nerves of 
war, in all its equipage." On the other hand, if men 
of ordinary attainments and ordinary powers huddle 
around the throne, they whom Bolingbroke calls th« 
«* lumber df every adminiftration, and the furniture of 
every court,"* will fnatch fome favourable opportunity 
of feizing upon the highcft offices. But the crown 
irfelf exchanging efficient minifters for agreeable fa*^ 
vouritef;, will be unable to prottft the rights of others, 
or to prelerve its own. It will be equalTy unprepared 
cgainft the treacherous calm and theicowling tcmpefl^. 
It will fiiblHture fufpicion/for vigilance, obftinacy for 
flfadinefs, and laxity for moderation. It will neither 
^iccommodate itft-lf to the gradual changes, not* fup» 
port itfelf under the fudden revolutions of public 
opinion, Irs fpirit will at one time be abjcft, and 
at another fupercilious. I-s councils will be intricate 
or wavering, and its meafures either languid from 
debility, or violent from unfkilfulncfs. In the mean 
time, the errors of the Sovereign himftlf will not be 
corrected, his pafTions will not be controlled, his 
caprices will b^ chcrilhed inftead of being over- 
awed, his wcakneffes will render him a dupe to the 
craftinefs of his fervants, and even his wifdom^ or bis 
virtues, will point him out as an objeft of their jca- 
loufy. 

While, however, I contend for that ** rare com- 
merce f, which gives and takes a luftre from the 
throne," I allow, with Mr. Rous, that ** Legifla? 

• Sec' Milton's Sonnet upon Mr. H^nry Lawcs. 
-f Ypyng's Satire jik* 
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'fion IS a very proper fcenc for great talents; and thai> 
the fcience of giving protedion to mankind is worthy: 
to fill the nnoft extended life/* 

But my wi(h is, that the public duties may be dif- 
charged by the. fame men in their legidative and 
executive capacities, becaufc my opinion i^, that, by^ 
•the concurrence of their general interefts, thofe dutiefc 
will, upon the whole, be difcharged more effeftually. 
Doubtlefs, the fenatc, like the vaulted firmament of 
heaven, Ihould be ftudded with ftars that twinkle, and 
ftars that blaze, of every fize, and in every dircAion* 
But, if in our political fyftem, the Crown may, with 
any femblance of propriety, be compared to Jupiter, 
the firft p( planets in magnitude ; let it not be made 
the leaft in glbry, nor deprived of the radiance it may 
borrow from its f^tellites. . 

Happy (hould I be, if the catalogue of ufelefs and 
/cxpenfive places in this kingdom were much abridg- 
ed i if the number of placemen eligible to parlia- 
ment were fixed by parliamentary authority itfclfj if 
the ofiices they Ihould be capable of holding, were 
fpecified by fome known and (landing rule, and if thofe 
offices wtre confined, ftrictly confined, to the moft ac- 
tive, the moft ufcful, the moft arduous, and, therefore^ 
with jufticc the moft profitable parts of the executive 
government. But as for the total reparation for which 
Mr. Rous contends, aod for which 1 remember myfelf 
to hiive been an advocate fome years ago, I defpair of 
Ibme of the good confequerjces which he has defcribcd 
with generous enthufiafm, and I fprefee fome bad con- 
fequences which have cfcaped even his keen penetra- 
tion. While the Crown has many ernoluments to be- 
.ftow, there will be many candidates, and among thofe 
candiiidLtcs /ecref rivalry would be more dangerous, 
becaufe more bafe, than a rivalry which is nipre 
open, and, therefore, reftrained by lome fcnfe of 
ihame. Specioufly as placemen may betray, tjiey 
receive their reward notpriouflyi and, therefore, th? 
public eye is turned towards them vyith jealoufy. nor 
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*ill public indignanoti be wanting to hunt thcnn down 
• -^eith infamy, when their apoftacy from principle be-» 
comes flagitious. Though our fenators were them- 
Itlves thruft out of office, influence might yet trxift-, 
while they have uncks and nephews, whrle they have 
fons legitimate, land fons illegitimate, while they have 
flatterers and dependants. And who knows* but that, 
like a river forced out of its ufual channel, and fpread- 
ing itfelf through "nnany fmaller and more hidden 
ftreams, political corruption might gradually find its 
way to rapacious courtezans, to imperious matroas, 
. itnd 

That fl:ore of ladies, whofe bright eyes 
Rain influence,- and judge the prize 
Of wit and arms 

At all events, the corruption which now circulates 
among the members of parliament, would be diffufed 
more widely among their conftituents, and this furely 
would be to change a great evil for a greater. The 
fenator is .now a mixed chara^Ver. He a6ts under a 
fcnfe of different obligations, or, at leaft, from the 
impulfe of different interefts, all of which in their torn 
'prevail. His attachment to the Crown is in fomc 
meafure controlled by refponfibility to his conftitu* 
ents ; and there are fitudtions, in which he is compelled 
to do homage to public opinion, in f^rder to fecure the 
power of gratifying his private avarice. But, the con-* 
ftituent is not fubjed: even to this imperfeil controuh 
-Sliglu is the degree, and few arc the occalions, upon 
which' he feels refponfibility to the country at large; 
and, if bound by perfonal intereft to fupport the fa- 
vourite meafures of the Crown, he will be difpofed to 
elcdk fuch reprefentatives, as will fecure to him the 
wages of his own corruption. 

If the Houfe of Lords be not included in the re- 

gtilation propofcd by Mr. Rous, it would feize, per- 
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haps^ a monopoly of public profits; it wo^ld be mow? 
and more difpofed to fuppore the claims of the Crown 
againft the right$ of the people, and would grow at 
once in ftrengch and in corruption. 0» the contrary, i^ 
it h included in that regulation, the effects, in a 
mixed government like our own, would be very for* 
ynidable. The peers^ being a fixed body, would 
iilently coUeft fuch a firm and compa(^ mafs of in* 
dependence, as at fome moment might weigh, down 
^he balance either againft the Crown or againft th<i 
people. The Houfc of Commons is, indeed, a fljuftuat- 
ing body ; but, if its councils were in no degree in- 
fluenced by the offices in the difpofal of the Crown, it 
would, in my opinion, Ibmetimes rife too high, and 
fbmctimes fink too low, in the fcale of nlitional im« 
portance. 

Great virtues are ufually-^ the offspring of great 
jOccafions. Upon the firft eftablifhmenc'of agovern- 
rnent, ' the fenfe of public duty may be a fuffic^ent 
rnotive of adlion, and animate the honelt ambi- 
tion of thofe who mean well to their country. Bur, 
in the ordinary eourfe of human affairs, motives of lels 
purity, and lefs vigour, will have their (hafe in guid- 
ing the deliberations of every Icgiflative body ; and, 
thctefoTtj I call that form of government the beft, which 
meets men as they really are, and which, controuling by 
various means all their various principles, converts them 
ultimately into inftrtmrjents of the public goodt— 

Much has been faid upon th^ excellence of our con- 
(litution, in the independence, which it eftabliihes 
^mong the component parrs of our gov'crnment -, nor 
can it be denied, that in fome degree they are, and in 
a great degree they ought to be^ independent. But, 
in pradlice there ift a real and ar> intimate connexion- 
• between them, which produces its good, as well as- its 
bad, effeftsj and a theory balancing thofe effrds^ is, 
J believe^ at prefent a dcfideratum in the politics of this 
C©uijtry . loftead^ however^ of confidcrin^ them mf l^ely. 
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veven chiefly, ;as mutual checks, I have of late 
bew accuftomed to view them, as Vvheels facilitating 
the motion of each other in a vafl and complicated 
njachin^i and iato this train of thinking I ,was led by 
fome profound and original obfervations, which Mr. 
Fox has occafionally dropped in parliament, and which 
Ihallow men have been difpofed to impute to the per- 
verfenefs of oppoGtion, or the wantonnefs of paradox. 
But, if Mr. Burke, in his projefted treapfe on the 
government of England, fbould ereft a firm and a (late- 
ly pyramid .for thej prefervation of his own fame ; from 
thf fummitof that goodly fabric, we may hope to fur- 
yey, under one. diftinfl: and ci^pacious profpcft, thofe 
fplendid fcenes, which hitherto have been ken only in 
broken and diforderly parts, and by a dim and tran- 
Cent glimpfe. In the mean time, I am compelled to 
fihw wjth Mr/ Hume, (Effay 5.} that the intercft of 
the legiflative body (which, vby the way, J in fome 
refpc£ts.diftingui(h from the intercft of the people) 
is reftraincd by the intereft of individuals, and, that 
the Houfc of Commons ftretches not its power, becaufe 
iuch an ufurpation would be contrary to the intereft of 
the majority of ics members. ** The Crown," fays he, 
*^ has fo many offices at its difpofal, that when aflifted 
by the honeft and difinterefted part of the Houfe, it 
will always command the refolution of the whole, fo 
far, at leaft, as to preferve the ancient conftitution 
from danger. We may, therefore, give to this in* 
fluencc what name we pleafe. We may call it," and 
fometimes we may juftly call it, ** by the invidious 
appellation of corruption and dependence : but fome 
degree, and fome kind of it, are infeparable from the 
very nature of our conftitution, and neceffary to the 
prefervation of our mixed government." The dif- 
ficulty, no doubt, lies in adjufting that degree; and 
here I confefs, that *^ extraordinary efforts will be re- 
quired to fupport our free government under thofc 
difadvantages," which Mr. Hume, (Effay 6.) feen^ 
to apprehend ** from the iajmcnfe property of which 
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the Crown difpofes, from the increafing luxury of the' 
nation, from our proncnefs to corruption, from the 
great power and prerogative of the Crown, and from 
the command of fuch numerous military forces/* To ' 
grapple with thefe difficulties fuccefsfuUy, requires aa 
equal portion of honefty, and of talent, in the execu- 
tive slnd the Icgiflative parts of our government, an 
equal fpirit of moderation to concede, and of firmnefs 
to retain, an equal capacity for difcerning what may 
be conceded without dilhonour, and what may be re- 
tained without danger. But, they who would re- 
move every exifting ^nd every approaching evil by 
thofe fimple and more popular forms of government 
which have lately been propofed, would do well to 
conGder, that by grafping at too much they run the 
hazard of lofing what may be attained without any 
violent convulfion * of the flate. *' Such is the nia- 
ture of novelty," fays the Philofopher abovemention- 
ed (Effay 6.) *' that when any thing pleafes, it be- 
comes doubly agreeable, if new; and, if it difpleafes, 
it is doubly difpleafing upon that account.'* Now, 
the tide of public opinion' has f/f late years been 
turning fall towards monarchy f , and they who would 

force 

• My dread is not from fyftcms themfclves, but from the want of 
wlfdom^ and the want of moderation in thofe who would hadily at^d 
indifcriminately dfag them into pradlice. In the dreadful moments of 
public convulfions, experiments even of the moft hazardous kind 
are fom^times unavoidable. , But,, at prefent, fuch is the peaceable 
fituation of our country, fuch are the comprehenfive principles of 
our own conflitution, and fuch the falutary prejudices, as well as the 
fierling goodfenfc, of our own countrymen, that we may jufUy look 
for thofe folid and permanent advantages which arife from the full 
maturity of moral caufes, and in the purfuit of which the zeal of re- 
formation ought to be corredled by the calmnefs of philofophy. 
Upon this fubje^l, I have been favoured, by my learned corrcfpon-- 
dent. Dr. Wifliam Thomfon, with foine remarks, which he has per- 
.mitted me to infert in this pamphlet, and which for depth of 
* thought, and energy of ftyle, deferve the attention of my readef". 
See m the Appendix, a letter from Dr. W. Thomfon to Dr. Parr. 

t In ftating^.this very intciefling and very indifputahle fail," I 
mean not to cenfure government, but to wiirn the, governed. 

" Subjedts, 
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force it bac}c with exceffive and fudden rapidity to the* 
fide of democracy, will, I fear, aggravate and per- 
petuate the mifchiefs which they profcfs to avert. 

The nietaphyfical opinions which in this country 
floated upon the public mind during the war* with 
America, eventually took a ftrongcr hold upon the 
fears, than upon the judgment, of well-meaning and 
well-informed men, and difpofed them to throw them- 
lelves back upon the protedion of the eftablifhed go- 
vernment with all its acknowledged faults^ inftead of 
chafing remote or ideal advantages,^ at the hazard of 
tumult, and with the certainty of innovation. They 
have reconciled us to the transfer of royal favor and 
public confidence, from the ftcady friends of the peo- 
ple, to the haughty, and at the lame time the infidi- 
ous, rninifters of the Crown. They have effcdcd the 
portentous exchange of jealoiify in the Caufe of free* 
dom, for an indolent and even a fcrvilc indifference to 
the filent, though progreflive, increafc of that power, 
from which Mr. Hume predidts the euthanafia of the 
Britifli confticution-^a power, of which *' the difcon- 
tinuous wounds," like thofe of fome " ctherial fub- 
lUnce," are quickly clofed and quickly healed, and 
which furviving alike the gradual decay, and the 
fudden extinftion of opinions, of cuftoms, of reli- 
gions, and of laws, feenvs by the irrevocable decree 
of nature hcrfclf to be dcftincd for immortality, 

*• Subjeds, as well as their princes, frequently imagine, that free- 
dcm 18 ji clog to the proceeding? •©£ government. They im^nc," 
.that defpotical pqwer is bell fitted to procure difpatch, and fecrecy 
in the execution of public councils to maintain, what they are 
pleafcd to call, political order, and to give a fpeedy redrefs of com- 
plaints. They even fometimes acknowledge, that if a fucceflion of 
good princes could be found, dcfpotical government is beill calcubtted 
for the happinefs of mankind. While they reafon thusi they cannet 
blame a fovereign who, in the confidence that he is to employ his 
power for good purpofcs, endeavours to extend its limits, and in hia 
©wn apprchenfion flrivcs only to fhake off the reftraints which ftand 
in the way of reafon, and v/hich prevent \he cff€ft\)f his friendly in* 
tciilious f ." * ^ 

\ FergufQii*! Civil Society, Patt 6th* 
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In refpeft to the projedt of Mr. Ro^s^ I would be 
iinderftood to difapjyove, not of the principle itfclt, 
t>ut of the extent in which he would apply it » and tho 
prefcnt condition of France confirms me in that difl 
approbation* By an undiftinguiihing and intemperate 
cagerneis for the attainment of that perfeftion, which 
metaphyfical writers have holden up to the admiration 
of a lively and a gallant people, the government of. 
France has been ftripped of many folid fupports, and 
decorated with fome ornaments, which to me appear 
cumberfome and fantaftic. When the intedine and. 
external dangers which threaten France ih^ll be hap-- 
pily removed, I flatter niyfclf, that the government 
will gradually retire from thofc extremities to which 
It has been pulhed by the ardour of experiment, by 
the violence of the prevailing party, by the neceffity of 
Ipreading before the people the allurements of novelty, 
and by the yet ftrongcr neceffity of leaving no power 
ift the hands of thofe, who were bigotted in their at- 
tachment to the old and eftablifhed principles of 
monarchy. But the jealoufy now fubfifting between 
the members of the National AflTcmbly and the mini- 
fters of the Crown, the embarraffments which thofc 
minifters muft ever, meet in conducing the bufinefs 
of an extenfive empire, under the reftraints of an im- 
mediate and moft' irkfome refponfibility ; the tried, 
and, it fhould feem, the acknowledged impropriety of 
public difcuffion upon many fubjefts of political dctaili 
the neceffity of referring thofe fubjeds to committees, 
which, aft^r the fervor of novelty has cooled, will al- 
ways be expofcd to fccrct management and indircft 
corruption j the difficulty of obtaining official informa^ 
$ion, and the' yet greater difficulty of enforcing fpeedy, 
vigorous, and faithful execution-*- all thel'e circum- 
ftances confpire in convincing me, that the attempt 
has been maide in France without fucccfs, and that the 
theory of a total feparation between the legiflative an^i 
the executive bodies is falfe ; becaufe, it is either in- 
capable of bcijig reduced to real pradkice, or, if prac-. 

^ tifcd. 
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tffed, is injurious to good govern mcrtt. As to re* \ 
fearches into the truth of that theory, merely tx bypa^ 
thefiy I Ihould read with pleafure the arguments by 
which ingenious men might fupport it, if they would 
fairly warn their readers, that they arc writing like 
Plato in his Republic, or like More in his Utopia. \vx 
the inveftigarion of phyfical caufes, we depend much 
upon accident; the procefs of experiments thcm- 
felves is flow, and the general conclufions to which 
they lead, long remain doubtful. But, the force of 
moral caufes lies more nearly within our reach, and 
there can be little hope of moral improvement, unlefs 
that force -in all its various direftions, and all its in? 
tricate combinations, be calculated again and again^'^ 
and prefented to the views of thofe who can bring it 
into a6tion. Unhappily the greater part of fuch men 
as govern the affairs of the world, are feldom trained to 
habits of inveftigation ; and for this reafon it is, that I 
maintain the neceffiry of high intellcftual attainments 
in thofe who are to execute, as well as in thbfc who 
are to controul, the councils of nations. For, '^amidft 
the fluftuating tempers, and the varying intercfts, of 
large communities, greater or lefs opportunities for 
praftical application will arife, when the moft accom- 
plifhed ftaccfman will find himfelf enlightened by con- 
iiilting the ftorehoufe of abftraft fpeculation. Con- 
dufted as theory fometimcs is, by men of ability and 
virtue, by a Locke, a Sidney, and even a Harrington, 
it is of general ufe, becaufe it incidentally throws fome 
porion of light upon the real conduft of men, and the 
real interefts of ftates. Thus, I grant that Mr. Rous 
has unfolded a moft falutary principle, and fure I aimf, 
that he will not be offended with me for endeavouring 
to give it a more fure and permanent efFeft, by falutary 
Tcftriftions. 

Now, whether my opinion about the governments 
of France and England be well or ill-founded, I cer- 
tainly had no concern with thofe meetings for comme- 
moration, which have been the objefts of fo much 
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iicrimoniou9 invc^ive, and the fource^ in my neigh- 
bourhood^ of fo many (hocking depredation^^ I did 
not ^ believe them to b&i)l^al, but 1 thbughc them 
indifereec;. and, therefore, without the fn^alleft 
hefitatioot and in the ftrongeft terois, I more than 
declined two indired forts of invitation which had 
been fent to me from two di&rent quarters. It is 
not forme cither to juftify, or to condemn, other 
men who afted from other motives,— *But,- for my 
part, I wa? unwilling by any public bvert-aft to encou- 
rage rafli and incdnfidcrateperfonsin confounding the 
events in France with the condition of England. I dif- 
d^n^d to debafe my chara<Si:er as a citizen and as a cler- 
gyman> by the flighted appearance of indecorum.— I 
flirunkfratn the thought of irritating* thofe paflionSt 
which it is my duty alike to afTuage by precept and by 
example. While, however, I accede to the obfervation 
of Mr. Humci that in the conflid of public opinions 
the mofl: moderate f are generally (he mod wife, } know, 

. by 

* Upofi Ae fame principles of moderation I hare a£led with fome 
effect fince the no$9f A very zealous and well-meaning ^^hurchman 
lately put uUq my hands a political dialogue, which had been pub- 
lifhed at Birmingham^ and was to be followed by other dialogues of 
the fame kind. After reading it, I told this gentleman that I highly 
difapproved ofsits contents^ and that, at this criiis efpeclally; I was 
very much afraid of its confequences. At the fame tim^ I took aa 
opportunity of coroniumcating, by letter, the fame opji^ipn to a gen- 
tleman of great political moderation, who Is acquainted with fome 
perfons in the oppofite party, and I defired him to employ his advice, 
and the whole authority of his character, in checking, if he could, 
^publication of which I knew it was impoflible for him to approve. . 
lie cbmj^ed with my requeft, and I hear that no more dialogues have 
fince appeared. I probably fhould not have feen the book if my 
friend, the loyalift, had not (hewn it to me. I have not hear4 the 
name of the aAhor, and, indeed, I have no defire to know it. Be 
his abilities what they may, I mufl condemn him for employing then» 
in fuch a manner at luch a time. 

•}• I know perfons, who having neither tafte to feel, nor judgment 
to diftinguilh, the beauties of Mr. Burke's book, afFe£l to be called - 
his difciples, and have alfo verified one of Mr. Burke's very important 
obfervations. ** If any tperfon] fhoiild happen to propofc a fchemc 
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by my own melancjioly experience^ that they are not 
always the moft fafe. 

When *^ pity,'* as Antony fays, '' is choked with 
cuftom of foul deeds," in vain would an honeft oian 
pleads *' I am not Cinna the confpirator,'* «^ Jt is no 
matter," would the bigot and the rioter exclaim, 
'* His name is Cinna, tear him, tear him i comCj, 
brands, ho ! 'fire-brands." 

Sorry I am, that this complaint is thus extorted from 
me, by the impertinent and malignant difcuffions 
which are too likely to arife from the republication of 
Mr. C.'s ftatement. 

Though I do not think myfelf bound to tilt with 
every doughty champion who may fummon me into 
the lifts of controverfy for the choice of my private 
friends j yet, I am not without fome local and weigh- 
ty rcafons for blunting by anticipation the edge of thofe 
mifchievous weapons, which malevolence is ever 
ready to forge, and prejudice ro wield. Be it known 
then to Mr. C, and to all others whom it may concern 
equally with Mr. C, that my perfonal acquaintance 
witlT Dr. Prieftley did not commence till the fpring 
of 1790, and that my firft interview with him wasac 
the houfe of a very fenfible and moft excellent man, at 
whofe table, I, in the courfe of the fame fpring, fat 
down with Mr. C, and pafled an afternoon without 
hearing the matter of the family or his friends, direftly 
or indireftly, called rafcals ♦ for their political tenets. 

Some years before I had fpoken to Dr. Prieftley, I 
hadoccafion, in one of my publications t> to cenfure 



•' of liberty foberly limited, and defined with proper qualification, 
** • • fufpicion will be raifed of his fidelity to his caufe, moderation 
*' will be ftigftiatifed as the virtue of cOwards, and co^promife as the 
** prudence of tray tors." Such is the language of certain wretches in 
this country about thofe who differ from them. 

* I allude to a fatft in which the public are not concerned, but 
which is very well remembered by thofe, whom alone I wifh to un- 
deritand the allufion. 

f In a note upon my laft fermon preached for the Charity Schooli 
at Norwich. 
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him ; and when he had replied with equal firmnefs, 
and equal politenefs, I was fo gracelefs as neither to 
defpife, nor to hate him. 

In Oftober 1789, when I preached for the charity- 
Tchools at Birmingham, I earncftly recommended to 
the audience two admirable fermons which Dr. Prieft- 
ley had written upon a topic very fimilar to my own. 
In the courfe of my obfervacions I in one place glan- 
ced at the *' marked pecularities of Dr, Prieftley upon 
^^ controverfial topics/* and in another I dated confi- 
dently, what I fliMl now ftate again, that the views of 
the writer " are co-extenfive with the magnitude and 
dignity of his fubject, and^ therefore^ they are not fet- 
tered by any limitation from particular modes of the- 
ological doftrine, or particular forms of ecclefiaftical 
difcipline." — Thus much I faid to inform the congre- 
gation, that the perufal of Dr. Prieftley's fermons 
would not be attended with any danger to their faith ; 
and I did not fay more, becaufe neither the time nor 
the place required theological difputation. 

Early in 1790, I refilled Pr. Prieftley and his' friends 
ill their endeavours to procure the repeal of the Ted 
A61 J and on this occafion I not only faw the venerable 
perfon, and heard the orthodox tongue, of Mr. C, 
but had the pleafure of acting with two or three wor- 
thy laymen of Birmingham, and with one clergyman 
for whom I have a great e(]:eem, ' 

About a month or two after, Dr. Prieftley and I 
met ; and here begins a black catalogue of crimes^ 
which have been long enveloped in darknefs, bui; 
which I am now audacious enough to, plant before le- 
gions of fenfckfs and mercilcfs calumniators in open 
day, 

I knew that Dr. John Iceland of Ireland lived upon 
terms of intimiJcy' with many Englilh prelates — that 
Archbifliop Seeker prefcrved his acquaintance with 
Dr. Samuel Chandler — that Dr, Johnfon admitted the 
vifits of Dr. Fordyce, and did not decline the compa- 
ny of Dr. Mayo. When 1 myfclf too lived at Nor- 
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wich, Mr. Bourne a diffenting teacher, not lefs emi- 
nent for the boldnefs of his opinions, than for the 
depth of his refcarches, was very well received by the 
worthieft and mod refpeftable clergymen of that city. 
I was, therefore, and now am, at a lofs to fee why a 
clergyman of the church of England (hould (bun the 
prefence of a diffenting niiniftcr, merely becaufe they 
do not agree upon doctrinal points which have long 
divided the Chriftian world ; and indeed I have always 
found that when men offenfeand virtue mingle in 
free converfation, the harfli and confufed fufpicions 
which they may have entertained of each other, gra- 
dually give way to morejuft and more candid fenti- 
ments. 

In reality, the example of many great and good 
men Averts every imputation of impropriety from 
fuch intercourfe, and the information whiqh I have 
myfelf occafionally gained by convcrGng with learned 
teachers of many different fcfts, will always make mc 
remember with fatisfadion and acknowledge with 
thankfulnefs, the favour which they have done to. me 
by their unrefcrved and judicious communications. 

There was, I confefs, a tiAie, when prejudices, I 
know not how, and rumours, I know not why, had 
darkened my own mind with the gloom of fufpicion 
about Dr. Prieftlcy. But that gloom was foon difperfed 
in the mild and genial funfhine which I feemed to enjoy 
in his prefence; nor muft I diffcmble, that other men 
have told me of the fame agreeable and honourable 
change in themfclves, which I have moft happily ex- 
perienced. Sharp, indeed, are the pangs which every 
good man is doomed to fuffcr, when fome unexpefted 
event in the condudl of his friends compels him to 
abandon confidence for diftruft, and eftcem for dif- 
approbation. But, through the wife and gracious 
appointment of Providence, thofc pangs arc amply 
compenfated by the effeds which we het from the 
oppofue tranfition. The. difcovery even of our own 
errors is then moft grateful to us. The undcrftand- 
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ing co-operates with the heart, in fixing ouf attention 
upon the brighter fide of a charaftcr. The plcafures 
of novelty itfclf ^re not exhauftcd at once. Every 
unkind prepoficflion drops off without effort, and 
every lurking fufpicion is reviewed and difmiflTcd at 
the tribunal of reafon. The whole mind, as if 
relieved from, a long and galling preflure, at one 
moment repofes in fccurity, and at another, expands 
with joy. It deeply receives every favourable im- 
prcfllon which is made upon it by a new andj'ufter 
view of things; and while we fondly contemplate the 
intelleftual or mofal excellencies of other men, we 
fccretly exult in the confcioufnefs of our own fagacity, 
cxercifcd and improved by our own benevolence. But, 
from thefe general obfervations, I muft return to my 
narrative* 

Not having heard Dr. Priefl.ley in the pulpit*, and 
knowing that in the city of Dublin church-men, dif- 
fenters, and catholics lay afide all diftindtions to at« 
tend fcrmons for charity fchools, I, in the fummer 
ef 1790, was once prefent, when Dr. Prieftley deli- 
vered a fermon of this kind at Warwick. Not having 
feen the ceremony of ordination among the diflenters, 
I was a fpeftator of ojrie, where Dr. Prieftley affifted. * 
Once I have been guilty of drinking tea, and once of 
dining with him at Warwick. Once I permitted him^ 
forfooth, to dine with me atHatcon. Once I was fo 
hardy as to accompany my friend Mr. Porfon for the 
purpofc of meeting the very learned, Mr. Bering- 

• This, I believe, is no uncommon praftice with the clergy. Mr. 
C, I know, has heard Dr. Prieftley at the old meeting in Birming- 
tiam, and, I believe, upon fome public occalion. When Dr. Fofter 
preached in the Old Jewry, it ^^^as no dlfgrace for eccleiiaftics to go 
and hear him, however they might differ from him upon abftrufe 
points of ipeculation. Mr, C.furely muft have heard, that even men of 
talents arc not entirely free from the pafiion of curiofity, by w'uch 
he is faimfelf fometimes aftuated. And when they he^r a fenfiblc 
fermon from a celebrated preacher, they, are employed as innocently 
us they would be in residing letters not thsir own. 
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ton* at Dr. Pricftley's houfe ; and when fourfuch men 
as Dr. Pf icltley, Mr. Berington, Mr. Porfon, and my- 
felf ate together f, drank together, and chatted togcthtr 
at fuch a place as Fair Hill, and in Adch a aionth as 
November, real incendiaries may, for aught I 
know, be taught to fuppofe, that feme attempts 
were made towards a fecond gunpowder plot. Un- 
fortunately, however, for our dtfign, neither Mr, 
Porfon, I believe, nor myfclf, have fern our other two 
alTociates from that time j: to the prefents and aware 

as 

• lliis excellent writer and moft refpeAable man had been engaged 
in a controverfy of fome importance with Dr. Prieflley, before they 
were acquainted. In truth, men of improved underftandings and 
rooted virtue do not fuffer difference of opinion to give them unfa- 
vourable impreflions of each other. Let us hear what Johnfon himfelf 
faid, when, unruiHed by contradidlion, and looking to ti-uth, not \o 
victory, he thus converfed with his inquifitive a!tid candid Tory 
friend. He repeated his obfervation that " the differences amonc 
Chriiiians are really of no confequence : for inftance, (faid he 
if a proteftant objeds' to a paplft. You worfhip images," the papif 
can anfwer, ** I do not inlift on your doing it ; you may be a very 
ffood papift without it : I do it only as a help to my devotion." I 
laid the great article of Chrillianity is the revelation of immortality. 
Johnfon admitted it was. Vol. ii. page 1 66^ Bofwell. 

Upon that importance which Johnfon admitted in the general 
qucflion, and in the fcriptural evidence of futurity, there is a 
paffage in Archdeacon Paley's principles of moral and political 
philofophy, which for comprehenfion of remark, folidity of thought, 
and folcmn grandeur of diftion, I confider as one of the 
nobleft inftances of compofition in the Englifh language. The 
reader will find it in Page 109, Vol. ii. 6th Edition in o6lavo. 

t I hope to give Mr. C. no very unfavourable opinion of our con- 
verfation when I add, that a fifth perfon in company was one of the 
peaceable and loyal people called quakers ; I forget his name, but he 
leemed to be a perfon of found judgment, and extenfivc information ; 
and I believe that he is no lefs an enemy than Mr. C. and myfelf, 
to the modern dodlrine of depofmg monarchs, and the modern pradlice 
•f burning conventicles. 

t This ftatemcnt was exaft when I wrote it ; but at the beginning 
of February I had the pleafure of dining with Mr. Dilly in the 
Poultry, and of meeting at his h«ufe, Dr. Prieftlcy, Mr. Ifaac Reed, 
Mr. Cumberland, Mr. Belfham, Mr. Hoole, Mr. Braithwaite, Dr. 
Thompfon of Kenfington, Mr. Sharpe, and two or three learned 
members of the univerfity of Cambridge. Hard is my fate, to be 
thus under the ncceffily of quelling llauder by the detail of what 
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ms we arc, of the bufy fpirits which hover round us, <^e 
ihould not have truiled our meafures to private letters, 
though fotne of us, I imagine, npight have perplexed a 
Birniingham reflor, or even the royal decypherer him- 
fclf, if, for the fafer communication of our thoughts, 
we had employed our wit upon the coinage of a new 
language, or upon a new fyilem of fymbols in two 
or three languages which are already known, 

Befides paying and receiving all thefe viHts, I have 
condefcended to accept from Dr. Prieftley fome of 
his controverfial publications; I have dared to write 
to him three or four letters, and vouchfafed to receive 
from him four or five j nay, I have carried my com- 
flaifance fo far, as to examine with great accuracy, and 
with little or no change of my original and orthodox 
opinion, the difpute in which this Hcrefiarch was 
engaged with an illuftrious prelate. Upon one topic*, 
where my fixed belief is diametrically oppofite to that 
of Dr. Prieftley, I confcfled myfclf diflatisfied with 
fome arguments ufed by his antagonift. Upon 
other topics I condemned the aufterity of that anta- 
gonifts fpirit, though, I have always given him juft 
and ample credit for mathematical knowledge, for 
.clafljcal erudition, for acutenefs of reafoning, and for 
iplendour of di6lion% ^ 

Lately I had the honour of being confulted by 
Dr. Prieftley upon a fubjcdt of fome importance, and 
1 gave at his rcqueft nriy unreferved advice, for which, 
if I were at liberty to proclaim it, I ftiould have the 
approbation of all ferious churchmen, all impartial 
iedaries, and ^//fober-minded citizens. 

Such, and fuch only, has been my connexion with 
Dr. Prieftley. And was it for this, that, in a feafon of 
deep diftrefs and dreadful danger, my principles were 

pafTes in private life. Bigots will be furprized to hear, that the very 
day after I had feen Dr. Prieftley I fpent a moft agreeable afternoon 
with the ingenious and worthy Mr. Jones, author of a celebrated 
work in defence of the Catholic Doftrine of the Trinity. 

* I mean the fcriptuial evidence far the miraculous conception. 

H J. on 
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on a fudden gnawed at by vermin whifpcrs, and wor- 
ried by brutal reproaches ? that my houfe was marked 
out for conflagration ? that my family were for three 
days and three nights agitated with confternation and 
difmay ? that my books^ which I have long been col- 
Icfting with indefatigable induftry — upon which I 
have expended more than half the produce of more 
than twenty years unwearied labour — and which I 
confidered as the pride of my youth^ the cmploynrrcnt 
of my riper age, and, perhaps, the beft foiace of dc* 
dining life—was it for this, I fay, that my very books 
were expofed to moft unexpedlcd, moft unmerited 
deftruftion ? In what age, or in what country, do I 
live? Whither, as an unoffending, citizen, (hall I flee 
for the protedion of the laws; and where, as a dili- 
gent and a faithful teacher of Chriftianity, where fliall I 
look for its falutary influence, even among thofe, who 
make their boaft of being its moft zealous defenders ? 
O fuperbiam inauditaml Alios in facinore gloriari, aliis 
nedolerequidemimpunite liccre*. But the waysof Pro- 
vidence are unfearchable; and among all the anoma- 
lies which bafilc conjefture, and afflidlfcnfibility, in the 
moral world, the follies, theficklenelfes, and the padlons 
of man are the moft inexplicable, and the moft deplo* 
rable^ He is a tyrant in, defence of liberty— He is 
a plunderer for the fupport of law. He is an o]>prcf- 
for for the honour of government. He is a favage in 
the very bofom of focicty. He becomes the unrelent- 
ing perfecutor of his fpecies for the imaginary glory 
of his God. 

My heart throbs fo feelingly, and my confcience is 
To entirely unclouded by guilt or fear, that I cannot 
yet retire from thofe fubjefts, which the rcAor of St» 
Martin's has piiftied into public notice, and from 
which fome men will boldly draw thofe invidious in- 
ferences, which others with a fort of inftinftive fub* 
tilty have been content to lodge in the dark ambuf^ 
cade of mfinuation. 

* Vid. Epif, FfWniL Cic. Lib. 15. Epift. xxv- 

In 
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In the name oF common fenfc, then, and of com- 
mon humanity, let me afk, can the unlettered, and 
therefore the prejudiced clafles of mankind be pri- 
vileged to prcfcribethe bounds of focial intercoufe to 
enlightened men, who, from the very circumftance of 
being enlightened, are moft qualified to aflift others 
in emerging from the gloom of ignorance, and in 
fliaking off the fetters of every unfocial and unchrif- 
tian antipathy ? Did not Dr. Johnfon himfelf endure, 
and, as I am told, almoft folicit an interview with Dr. 
Prieftlcy, whofe tenets he openly reprobated, and 
'whofe feft he derided, too coarfely, as I think, and 
loo indifcriminately ? Inftcad of fhunning conta- 
gion from the prefence of a polemic, who had " blowa 
with a louder blaft than his fellows the horn of battle," 
did not Profeflbr White* converfe with him cafily 
and amicably, when they met at the great Armoury of 
Herefy in St. Paul's church-yard ? Did not the Dean 
of Chrift Church with his ufual fagacicy and good hu- 

• The learned profeflbr, (to his honour be it fpoken,) was, on this 
'•ccafion, and I bdieve habituaBy is, adluated by the fame good fpi- 
rit, br which the orthodox biihops were diiiinguiihed after their re<* 
turn irom banifhment, into which they had been driven by Valens. 
Their conduft was fo exemplary in all refpefts towards the Arian 
biHiops, that I cannot refufe my readers the fatisfadlion of perufing 
the following pafTage : 

fcuVakrcf, fAti Kt^TOtXiTTiiU 9'^Zg iJftiS'nrav t&>i/ cUtto rrg df^im ulog'' 
Ciug^ fATii^e it^ouoi» KOttotrifAvuv rriv EXxAro-Zav, nu Tsrxpoi &ii yu 

90XX^; KOCTtfAifltrXV* 

Sozomen. Hift. Ecclcf. Lib. 7, Cap. 2, 
But the behaviour of Eulalius, Bifhop of^Amafia, towards an Ariaa 
biihop, who lived in the fame city, was fo amiable, and fo uncom- 
mon, that I will venture to lengthen this note by a fecond quota- 
tion from the ifime diapter of Sozomen. 

TLpoyosiAip^ EuAaXi®' Trig iJTayruv Ivcitrev^f ccvriQoXfiO'iy 
4L\jTou zrpiOTevsiVf ^ xoipii rriv lxxXri(riciy iS'upiiV, a^hop Itfi rri 
9fAOVoi» rviv wposipiocv iyj^vrUn 

The Arian Biftiop churlilhly refufed this honourable offer, and 
Eulalius by his moderation won over theArians of his dioccfe to the 
orthodox faith* 

mour 
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mour call Dr. Prieftley " a Trinitarian in politics^ 
and an Unitarian in l-eligion," when they faw each 
other at Oxford ? Did not Mr. Burke himfclf vifit 
Dr. Prieftley at Birnnipgham ? Yes. Thefe great . and 
worthy nncn did not think it inconfiftent with the pu- 
rity of their faith, or the dignity of their ftations, to 
interchange the courtefies of gentlemen and of fcho- 
lars with Dr. Prieftley. But no bufy tongue has da- 
red to blacken //^^;w for thefe aflions in the opinion of 
mankind. No accufing angel has been permitted to 
record them as fubjefts of condemnation in the aw- 
ful regiftry of Heaven. 

Living, as I have done, for the fpace of more than 
five years within the diftance of fixteen miles from Dr. 
Prieftley, I have fcen him far lefs often, than one 
man of letters would wifti to fee another under the 
farne clrcumftances. 

Yet Mr. C, I ftiould fuppofe, muft have met him 
as often, either in the circle of their Birmingham 
friends, or upon the bufinefs of the Birmingham li- 
brary. But, whether their interviews have been fre- 
quent or not, and whether the converfation which 
pafled between them was amicable or not, I could 
point out one queftion of high national * importance, 
upon which they both afted together with the fame 
ardour with which I ftiould have aded againft both, if 
I had refidcd upon the fame fpot. Now, as to my- 
felf, I never had the flighteft communication f with 

• I mean the Regency bufinefs. 

+ Among other inconveniencies' which the reverend man of Bir- 
mingham had brought upon me, by the rafhnefi of his proceedings 
and the darkncfs of his ftatements, I on the fourth of February 
heard a report, that fomc poHtical letters of my own, which I had 
written to Dr. Prieftley, contained fome unbecoming matter, and 
that I was angry with Mr. C. for conveying them to government- 
This ftory is totally falfe, I have reafons for beheving, that the few 
letters which I really have written to Dr^ Prieftley, were difperfed by 
the rioters. But they contain nothing which I wi(h to conceal from 
the moft orthodox and loyal man new living. My only hope is, that 
they are in the hands of fuch pcrfons^ as wiU not mifreprefent what 
I have written. 

Dr. 
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Prieftley upon matters of government, either 
fpeculative or pradtical, and, in all probability, I never 
ihalJ, Yet I have vifucd him, as I hope to vifit him 
again, becaufe he is an unafrc<5):ed, unafTuming, and 
very inftruftive companion. I will not, in confe- 
quence of our different opinions, either impute to 
him the evil which he does not, or depreciate in him 
the good which he is allowed to do, 1 will not de- 
bafe my underftanding, nor profticuce my honour, 
by encouraging the clamours* which have been raif- 
cd againft him in vulgar minds, by certain perfons who 
^ould have done well to read before they wrote — to 
underftand, before they dogmatized — to examine, bc^ 
fore they condemned. Readily do I give him up, as 
the bold defender of herefy and fchifm, to the well^ 
founded objeSlions of his antagonifts. But, I cannot think 
iiis religion injincere^ while he worlhips one Deity in the 
name of ode Saviourj nor do 1 fuppofe that his a£ls of 
juftice, temperance, and charity, have the *^ nature of 
/in," becaufe they fometimes flow more immediately 
from reafon, as abfurdly contradillinguilhed in fcho- 

• Upon this grave fubjeft, let me quote the words of a learned 
Bifhop— " Evil fpcaking, and (lander, lying and falfehood, can 
** never enter into the charaAer of that man, who profeffes to be a 
*• follower of the bleffed Jefus. And I may add, that, however com- 
** mon it be in the world, yet we ought always to avoid, as a moft 
** mifchievous vice, all fiercenefs and uncharitablenefs in the carry- 
** ing on of our civil and religious difputes. Too much of this is 
** to,be fcen almoft every where : for the furious and the pafllonate 
** of all parties, have fo far conquered all humanity withm them, 
•* that they can wound, and, as it were, ftab to the heart, the cha- 
•* rafter of any man whom they diflike, not only without remorfe, 
•* but even with pleafure.**—( Bifhop Pcarce.) 

This prelate would probably not have agreed with Dr. Johnfon, 
Mrhen he faid, that where a man voluntarily engages in an important 
controverfy, he is to do all he can to leflcn his antagonift, becaufe 
authority from perfonal refpefl has much weight with moft peo- 
ple, and often more than reafoning. Vol. ii. Page 24, Bofwell. 

What Johnfon faid to Mr. Murray, vide page 49, is lefs unrea- 
fonable. And, indeed^ when infidels or heretics play the part of 
fcoffers and fophifts, they who defend the truth muft feel indignation, 
and have a right to exprefs it. 

laftic 
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laftic language from faith. I will not compare his 
opinions with the opinions of Mr, Gibbon^ becanfe 
Mr. Gibbon 'Calls aGde the evidence of all mirai* 
cles wbatfoever, and bccaufe he derides revelation, as 
well as rejeds it-^I will not degrade his morals to a level 
with the morals of Mr. Hume, who in his more po-^ 
pular writings has taught the inconGderate, the igno- 
rant^ and the innocent, to think with diminifhed 
horror, not of adultery only, but of other inipuritiea 
too flagitious to be named. When I find a writer 
bearing among philofophical men in his own country 
the name of a philofopher, and honoured by the tes- 
timony of many foreign univerfities, I muft look up 
to him as fomething higher than a ^^ mere lucky ex- 
perimentalift^' — I muft refpeft him as fomething better 
than a mere decorous *' Atbeift^^*^ when I know that his 
virtues in private life are acknowledged by bis neigb^ 
hours^ admired by bis congregation, and recorded 
almo^ by the unanimous fufFrage of his moft .power- 
ful and moft diftinguifhed antagonifts* Upon every 
fubjeft of literature which comes within my reacb> 
I te^///talk and 1 w/7/ write to him without refcrve, 
and in proportion as his opinions may appear to me 
to approach truth, or to recede from it, I (hall aflent 
without feluAance, or diflent without diflimulation^ 
The fame would be my conduft towards the orthodox 
BifliopHorncf, and towards the renowned champion 

of 

* With odious Atheift names they load their foes. 
And never fail in charities^ like thofe. 
In climes where true religion is profefsM, 
That imputation were no laughing jeft« 

DryJett, 
f Soon after my papers were fent to the prefs, this prelate paid 
the great debt of nature ; and oijuch a prelate as Dr. George Home, 
who would not be eager to record, tha^t the life which had been fpent 
in virtue and in holinefs, was clofed in calm and pious refignation ? Lit- 
tle as I am diipofed to embrace either fomc philofophical opinions^ 
which he was known to entertain, or {omtproofs of fcriptural doc- 
trine, which he was accuftomed to enforce, I cannot forbeac to 
5raife Dr. Home at that moment, when to flatter him were vain, 
^o me his charafter was known only by his writings and by report. 
2 Bu; 
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of orthodoxy, Bifhop Horflcy, if I could rank thcfe 
refpeflable prelates among my correfpondents^ The 
iame has been my conduft to that mod amiable man, 
and moll accomplifhed fcholar, Dr, Benncr, the BU 
Ihop of Cork, to the profound and fagacious Dr, 
Nathaniel Forfter f, to the learned Mr. Burgcfs, to 
the celebrated Dr. White, whom I have yet the plea- 
furc to call my friend, and to Dr. Martin Rowth^ 
prefident of Magdalen College, Oxford — Let me paufc 
at the mention of this venerable name. 

Amidft the dreary profpeft which lies before me, 
when I am to return to Mr. Curtis, I find myfelf re- 
frcflied with the recoUeftion of Dr. Rowth ; and why 
Ihould 1 deny myfclf the fatisfaftion I muft feel in 
faying of him here, what of fuch a man I (hould fay 
every where, with equal juftice and with equal triumph? 
The frieqdfliip of this excellent perfon, believe me, 
readers, will ever be ranked by me among the fweet- 
cft confolations and the proudeft ornaments of my 
life — He, in the language of Milton J, *' is the virtu- 
ous fon of a virtuous father," whofe literary attainments 
are refpcfted by every fcholar to whom he is known, 
whofe exemplary virtues (hed a luftre on that church 
in which they have not been rewarded, and whofe 

But they who were acquainted with him perfonally, concur with mc 
in giving him credit for having united a playful fancy with a feriou» 
heart. He is, indeed, dillinguiflled as an antagonift of the Unitarians, 
and as an .advocate for the Hutchlnfonians. But his temper was never 
CQptaminated hy the virulence" of bigotry, and his tafte difftifed a 
colouring of elegance over the wild, but not unlovely, vifions of en- 
thufiafm. His peculiarities did not obfcure his excellencies, "^e 
loved Hebrew, and he underftood Greek. He defended Hutchin- 
fon, but in fpirit and in truth ** he had learned Chrill.'* His known 
finccrity gave a fuller, and a wider effe6l to his celebrated piety — 
pr. Home profe (Ted only what he believed; he pra6lifed what he 
taught. Having really been ** a fafnt in crape," he did not ^fFe6l 
the appearance of being " twice a faint in lawn." May the church 
of England ever be adorned by fuch prelates, fuch fcholars, and fuck 
men, as a Watfon, a Bagot, and a Home ! 

t Late of Colchefter. 

J See the fonnct to Mr. Lawrence* 
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grey hairs will never defcend to the grave, but amidft 
the bleffings of the devout, and the tears of the poor. 
He fills a ftation, for which other men are fometimes 
indebted to the cabals of parties or to the caprices of 
fortune, but in which he was hinnfelf nrioft ho'noura- 
bly placed from the experience his electors had long 
had of his integrity, and the confidence they repofed 
in his difcernment, in his adlivity, and in his impar- 
tiality. The attachment he profcffes to academical 
inftitutions proceeds not lefs from a fincere convic- 
tion of their utility, than from a deep reverence for the 
wifdom of antiquity in the regulations it has made for 
preferving the morals of youth, and for promoting the 
cultivation of learning. His government over the 
affairs* of a great and refpedable college is aftive 
without officioufnefs, and firm without feverity. His 
independence of fpirit is the effeft, not of ferocious 
pride, but of a cool and ftcady principle, which claims 
only the refpeft it is ever ready to pay, and which 
equally difdains to trample upon fubordination, and 
to crouch before theinfolenccof power. His corred 
judgment, his profound erudition*, and his varioui 

* The fame of Dr. Rowth as a fcholar does not reft upon the 
partial fuffrages of private friends, upon the dogmatical decifions of 
literary cabals, or upon thofe pompous tradition^ which are intro- 
duced into academical focieties with little difficulty, fupported by 
little proof, and then being echoed and re-echoed without intenpif- 
fion and without enquiry, roll down from one Ihort lived generation 
to another, as incontrovertible truths. My friend has made a public 
appeal to the learned world in his edition of the Gorgias and Euthy- 
demus of Plato, which was published in 1 7 84. The notes are more 
full than thofe of Etwal upon fome other dialogues of Plato, and 
more learned than thofe of the celebrated Forfter. With an excep- 
tion to the praife of -conjedlural emendation, Dr. Rowth's work de- 
ferres to be clafled with Mufgrave's Euripides, and Toup's Longi- 
nus. I have fometimes wilhed, that the editor had added, like 
Forfter, an Index Atticus ; and I am happy to inform fcholars, that in 
an old copy of Olympiodorus he has inferted various additions . and 
corrections from that M. S. copy, which lately difappeared from the 
ro6ms of a very learned and very excellent man, to whom it had been 
lent by Dr. Rowth. 

knowledge. 
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knowledge, are fuch as feldom fall to the lot of man. 
His liberality * is fcarcely furpaffed even by his or- 
thodoxy, and bis orthodoxy* is not the tumid and fun- 
gous excrefcence of prejudice, but the found and mel- 
lowed fruit of honeft and indefatigable enquiry. In a 
word, his mind, his whole mind, is decked - at once 
with the pureft cryftals of fimplicity, and the bright- 
cft jewels of benevolence and piety. 

His life is gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature may (land up 

And fi^y to all the world, Tbis is a man. 

The reader, if he be a man of- letters, and a man 
Nof virtue, would perhaps- wifli me to purfue this di- 
grefllonyec farther; and, at all events, he will excufe 
me for detaining him from a dry detail of petty fafts, 
to contemplate for a while fo noble a charader, as 
that of Dr. Martin Rowth. Let us now return to the 
plea which Mr. C. has offered, for having read and 
forwarded to government the letters of Dr. Prieftley, 

His words run thus : 

•C There is one part of the memorial which ftates 

• 

• I can apply to my friend what Johnfon fays of Zachary Mudge, 
** By a felicitous examination of objedlions and judicious comparifoa 
** of oppolite arguments, he attained, what enquiry never gives but 
** to induftry and perfpicuity, a firm and unshaken fettlement of 
** conviftion. But his firmnefs was witliout afperity ; for, knowing 
** with how much difficulty truth was fometimes found, he did not 
?* wonder that many miffed it." BofwelPs Life of Johnfon, Vol. ii. 
page 375. The truth of the concluding fentence will be felt by every 
man of 4eep refledion ; and well does it become thofe, who are not In 
the habit of yefledling deeply, to weigh its moral and religious impor- 
tance in mitigating their prejudices, and in reftraining their invectives, 
upon certain difTicuft and momentous fubjccts. Glad fhould I be if 
this opinion of Johnfon were, in Johnfon's words, written like 
the motto of Capaneus " in golden letters,'' and hung up, not only 
in every diffenting academy, but in every hall of every college in thofe 
two noble feminaries, which, ciS Milton fays of Athens,* I revere ai 
** the eyes'' of this kingdom. See upon this fubjcft fortie excel- 
lent remarks in page 3 and 4 of Newte'a Tour through England 
and Scotland — a work which I think replete with profound refearch, 
and ufeful obfervations, which do equal honour to the author as a phi- 
lofopher and a patriot. 

"my 









*' my having faid at the Solyhull Green, ' that if Dr* 
" PrieflJey's letters or papers came into my hands> I 
** (hould think myfelf juftified in perufing them i 
'• and, if in my opinion they were of a dangerous ten-- 
'* dcncy, I flioirid think myfelf bound to fend them to 
" government,* this. Sir, requires an explanation, 
^^ It was not meant by me, that, if I found any letters 
^^ or papers of Dr. Prieftley's, that I (hould read them^ 
** No! hut if they came into my hands, that is, if 
^* fent to me as rcdor of Birmingham (as was tha 
*^ cafe, though not then mentioned) I then fliould and 
** did think myfelf bound to read them and fend them 
** to government. For two papers of Dr. Pricftley's 
adually had been inclofed to me under a blank co- 
ver, and fent to me per poll : and are now one of 
** them, I believe, in the hands of Mr. Pitt, the 
other in the hands of a refpedable gentleman un- 
der government," 
Now Dr. Prieftley, I was well aware, differed froni 
many clergymen in the eftablilhment, and from my- 
felf too, upon many topics of controverfial divinity, 
and of abftradl politics. He had lately, I was told, 
incurred the difpleafurc even of candid churchmen, by 
his familiar letters to the inhabitants of Birminghamj^ 
and by his anfwer to Mr. Burke's well known and 
much admired pamphlet. He was connefted by habits 
of intimacy, and perhaps by fimilarity of opinion, ^ith 
feveral gentlemen who aflembled at the Revolution 
dinner. He had fuffered equally with fome other* 
diffenters, by the depredations committed upon his 
property ; and more than the reft, by the deftrudion of 
his phikfophical apparatus, by the difperfioa of his 

* Little as I am inclined to commend the pr£jll^Iices 2Lnd peculiarities 
of the difienters, I will always do open and ample juftice to their mo- 
ral charaAers. Let me obferve/then, thst of the perfons who fuf- 
fered in the late riots, two or three are men of exemplary lives, and 
the reft are quite iweproachable. This circumftance deferves ferioufr 
confideration from all good men, pf all religions, and all political 
parties.- i 

various 
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Mr. Curtis*, ^' brother of AlderrAin Curtis'*, when I 
confidcr the age you have reached, the amufemcnts 
you puffue, the ftudics you both do, and do not, cul- 
tivate, the trouble you may have occafion to take in 
coUcfting and improving your legal tithes, and, above- 
ail, the duties you may be required to difcharge, in 
vifiting the fick, and admonifliing the finful, of two 
large parishes $ I allow, that you cannot find fuch a 
portion of time, as in your cafe might be neceffary, 
to learn with great critical precifion, the ftrufttii^ of a 
icntende, or the logical terms of tranfition from one 
fentcnce to another, in your vernacular language. 
But I believe, that you do not want capacity to un- 
derftand the meaning of finglc words, and, therefore,- 
Mr. Curtis, I would advifc you to confult Bailey's Dic- 
tionary, or a more recenc publication by the facetious 
Mr. Grofc, where you will find many curious etymo- 
logies, and many beautiful illuftrations of thofe choice 
cxpreffionSy fome of which threw a wild air of^ 
feculiariSy f over your converfation at Coventry, krid^ 
others, I perceive, efcape from your pen in more ela- 

» * ' • 

t » 

> 

• Lefttlie Reader ftioiild be furprffed at this fuddtn,' con temptu- 
•cn, and only addrefs to Mr. Ci, I defire him to coniiderthe grofl*- 
nefs of the prorocatioo. Not content with telling all the world* aa 
I told him, upon the authority of the anonymous fcribbler who had 
tpld me, that I had been fhamelefs enough to abufe the h6fpitality\ 
of my friend, and lucklefs enough to difpleafe fome coifipanies into 
which he introduced me, Mr. C. fu&rs his invention to fupply 
the place of his memory in the choice of ekpreifion--^he coins for 
•me a word, which I did not ufe-^he fafteos upon the moft unfeemly 
word, which he c(^uld ijim/elf u(c. I will not clafs^his exprefiion 
with that numerous offspring, ** which on folly frenzy can beget." 
But I muft call k, M*th« fruit of dull heAt, a footerkin of wit.*' 

f I mean fuch words as fpunge^ unfeemly^ blackguard^ r^fcal^ See. 
• '^ Mores oratoris effinglt oratio, was the remark of a man who had 
ftudied human nature,. Cic. de Orat. lib. ii. And it has been >oth 
enlarged and improved by another tvriter of -antiquity. Prof erf mores 
plerumq. oratio^ £5* animi fecreta detegit. Quintilian, lib. xi. cap. i . 
But I am not harfh enough to Vaki .any dire^ application of this 
rfemark to the pjeffoQ who cnlifted into .hi3 fcrvice thie foregoing 
quaternion ©f terrific words. — r— .. 
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bora^ cornpofltions. If you pleafe, Mr* Curd's, ^^ in^ 
dulgc; your dear wic and g^y eloquence/' in defring, 
th^ ingenuity oif pr« Marih and Mr. Eyi:e» Diiplay, 
Ijyir. Curcisy the ftupeodous pow^ra of your, rnempry in, 
rcGalling, and of your judgment in coOfiprcffing, the. 
qr^at^ter of: \. varied^ an i^te.re(tiQg» and fonietimes an. 
agopiftic^l converfapQUy lyhich you once had the very^ 
linexp^^jedi the very unmerired) andj. I bclievcj Mr. 
^urtiSj t;bc^ very unwelcome honour of holding with 
(uch a man as Mr» Mackin(o(h for threi; or four 
l^ours. Butdonot^ Mr! Curtis^ degrade inK> a . fort of; 
infoieat cant thofe Englifh words which have ceafed: 
p be in common ufe upon the events of common life, 
and which arjc j.uftly fuppofed to have an approf^riate. 
and dignified HgnifiQation upon ferious A]|>je£t$ alooct 
Xnftead of foifting them into familiar narratives, Mr* 
Curtisj refervc them, I intreat. you, for your pulpit at 
Birmingham, either when you harangue your hearera 
fl^bout herefy, or when you diflTuade them irom noting, 
or when you rebuke tbcm for profancn? fs, for drunken* 
nefsj for lewdnefsj for envy, for hatred, fpr malicct, 
^d all uncharitablenefs. But, when you deliberately 
^rofefs tp lay before the public the import of noy 
writings, mou: of which you will, probably, as \^l 
iinderftand with one hearing, as after twenty readings^ 
beware, Mr. Curtis, Icft^ by the unauthorised intrO' 
du^tipn.of UNSEEM-LY words, you diftqrt and disfigur?^ 
the form fo much, that I can no, longer recognife the 
iubftance as my own. Whatever may be your talent^ 
for conje^ural emendation, I bclieye, Mr^ Curtis, that' 
you will not employ them to much advantage, whca 
you correjit the text of any ftaremeot which I. may 
pondefcend to repeat in ypur prcfence. 

• lo EogliA, Mr. C. was plfiifed to play tlie part of a IfeOor tp 
jACy as m^y be ^ fe^p, noi in iss own^ ^xxf. in my n^urative of tl^ 

Coventry interview. ' ' ' ' * *'. 

aving 
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Having faid thus much upon the only two ptits of 
Mr. C.'s ftatement which require from me any parti- 
cular notice, I ih^H not> in fpeaking of what remains, 
dc^zdd the dignity of criticifm by minute nemark 
or by formal confutation. 

Upon the fpitit in whicK jPfi*. C:*s paper is drawn 
«3p^--upon the end ^or which it wa$ printed, circulated, 
add repu1}]i(hed««-^pdi^ the^ ita^ici^'i^* lAeQtion of the 
letter which I fent* and avowed haying fent^ to him 
sirloiiymoufly«f*upon the dilbrderly arra^igement ofi 
ibii»e fa£lsr*-upon the ijaaperfeft. r^l^ion of others— « 
mid the total omiffion *bf inor^> I A^all not make 
arny invidious conuneoc Every reader of difcern* 
mcot wil\ decide iipoa dide matters for himfelf, and 
be. will be enabled alfo tp form a right judgment upon 
the merits of the whole cafe, by comparing Mr. C/$ 
printed paper with the ftridures a^lready paflfed upon 
tt by three witnefles ;, and with the following narra- 
tivc, which has beea twice ccadi. a|id twice approved 
4>y thcm^ 
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THE interview 6f September ipth, wasjevidcerff 
prbpofcd in a friendly Ipiritiy Dr. Marlh^ taitd 
in the fame fpipit>* d6ubt)efs, *aU the other geotlcoien 
accepted his invitation. How far the oimverlatioti' 
which arofe there is or is ncM: 03 beconfidored aK a 
j^rivace one nmuft depend upon' circamftaoces %' and on 
the part of Mr. C. circumftances.. hate already arifisn 
from which it is probable that the papticuiars cof tile 
interview will not be kept very fecrct. Mr. C.*, &i' 
inftance^ faid ycfterday^ that he would pubKfh tiie 
treatment he had received. Now, if his words^ meant 
only a ftatement in private converfation, no gentleman 
can have a right, nor has Mr. C. himfelf, itisprcfumed, 
any intention, to fupprefs one partj and to divulge 
another. But to whatever extent publication may be 
carried in the pad meaning, or in the future condu^ 
of Mr. C. it was judged ncccffary by Dr* Parr this 
morning, to commit to paper the whole of ^bat paflc^ 
yefterday. Accordingly he fat down with Mr.-Mac- 
kintolh to recoiled die fads: he ftated them as re- 
collefted in the prefcnCe, and with the aid of Mr. 
Mackintoih j and in the afternoon he read them, as 
here dated, to Mr. Eyre and Dr. Marfbt who dined 
with him at Hatton, and by whom one flight correc- 
tion, and three or four very proper additions were 
fuggefted. 

At Coventry, Mr. C, juft before dinner, propofed 
cntipring on the bufinefs, for the dtfcuffionof which he 
and Dr'. P. had met each other, and their friends. 
But Dr. P. knowing that there was not then time for 

accurate 
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accurate difcuflion, and wifliing not to haften the 
moment m which nnpleafant converfarion might fpring 
up, dcfired to defer the inveftigation jtill after dinner. 
XAx. €• acquiefced, and the gentlemen dined together 
in very good humour* ■ < 

Dr. P. foon after dinner produced the two anonyrinous 
letters wh?ch he had received, a Copy of the anony- 
mous letter which he had caufcd to be written and had 
avowed, and three other letters which had paffed be- 
tween him and bis amanwnfts, relating to tome mif- 
rakes which that amanuenQs had committed, and which 
Dr. P. intended to explain by reading thofe three let- 
ters^, if ^hc was required.— 

Dr. P. concifely and pointedly ftatcd his opinion 
upon the purpafe^ of the meeting. To juftity the 
fufpicion which he had entertained and exprefled of 
Mr. C, he fuppofed it incumbent upon himfelf to 
produce the faSs on which that fufpicion was grounded, 
the evidence which fupported thofe fa6ts, and the con- 
clufions which he had drawn from them feverally, 
or coUeftiyely. He, aifo, intimated ^ig^A/Zy, that he ex- 
pe^ed to hear Mr. C. endeavour to clear himfclf by 
fuch means as were 4n Mr. C.'s power, whatever thejr 
might be. Dr. P. then defired permiflion to read his 
papers without interruption, and offered to lay them 
on the table when read, for any gentleman to make 
oblcrvations. He at the fame time propofed, that Mr. 
C* Ibould be furni(hed with pen and ink to mark every 
thing that, might ftrike himi but this precaution was 
not taken by Mr. C. The Doctor proceeded to read 
his own ftatement, after having given the three anony- 
mous letters' into the hands of Mr. Eyre, and by Mrw 
Eyre they were read immediately after thofe parts of 
the ftatement in which they are refpeftively mention- 
ed.— >It is prosper to introduce that ftatement here, and 
to incorporate into it the anonymous letters in their 
reffi^ivc order* 

K 3 . Ike 
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^bf St^tHsient rtai hy l>u PARR. 

Having received many civilitiei fr<mi Mr. Sheriff 
Clay^ and his friends, I wifted to ibcw hrm Aimc 
mark of fefpe^t at his going Co WiMTwict; in the f^m- 
mer iifikes of 1790* I ordered; the b^ls^of t4ie parifli to 
ring, and waifed for aiCoafideraUe ttntie, to fpeak to the 
Sheriff on the Hockley road which goes through Hat- 
ton. I cof2ild not dine with hioi^ but I went over 10 
the afternoon to the Three Tunsi and entered the room 
foon after dinner. Mr» Curtis jtbere ft^ted to me the 
lutge^b of the Cambridge €leAioQ« and in ^ manner^ 
V^y of which I did not appfoye* I was a n)ember of 
the uiiiverfity, but he then was 0Ot----I had been at the 
•eledion, but he had not. I was naturally cnqugh lore 
from the defeat of Mr. Dundas ; and to a mao who, like 
myfdf» has fomethingof a pob{iccbara£lier5and is warm«- 
]y attached to his friends^ no convcrfation upon fucba 
topic would be very pkafant in a n)ixed company^ (bme 
of whom vftrt almoft ftranger^s to me } and indeed th^ 
language of triumph was particularly offeofivc, when 
utrenid in the prefenceof thoie who were of an 0(^70^ 
fite and vidorious party. The bufmefs was iatroduced 
improperly, it was purfued violently, andj tbercforc, 
I treated Mr. C.^ as Mr. C. in my JudgmeiK deferred* 
When he blamed Mr. Dundas for expofii^ his party 
to ufclefs expend f and trouble, I maintaiiiecl that. my 

fftcnda 

• I am aware that many Ctrcumftanees }n whst Mr. C. calb vxf 
' tnemorhdy wiEbe tedious to the reader who knQWs litUe about the 
pgktii^z*. But I had weighty reafons for mentioning them at Coven* 
tly^ und I now am not at Hberty to omit what I read tbere^ 

4*^ Mr. CL 19 difpleafed at Mr. Dundas for permitting his frfcnda te 
ipedd their^flioney in a public caufe, <tnd my anonymouA LoiKioa 
correfpond^nt, as will appear prefently, is difpieafed with me for the 
^xpence to which. I put Mr. Brooke of Birmingham by ftayiag at. hit 
tifitor foi* three weelks. I blame not either Mr. C. or taf QorrefMH- 
ienx for their cecondmy, bui I am convinced thact lieitheir Mr* Vwor 
u/- ' ' das'i 
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friends wctc foperior to fuch cooGderitJoni, ihtt wft 
looktd to the honour bf the ftrtiggle Itfclfi and thiat 
Mr. C/s mode of reAYbiiiftg might be ufed with tnprt 
propriety of Mr* Pitt*Ji Adhercnt^i who had heithcr fd 
good a caufe^ lior fo generoOi H zeaK Mr. C* wai 
difpleafed^ and 1 Win at ttO pi^ihi to fbfteii hh dif^ 

The {itnt ^er nooii be mentiofted to me a Bea A 
Cltib at Birtniflgham I hfcpoKtely dffered to {^opofe 
tne; and I civiDy^ tHit inc^utiotifly^ accepted the 
propofaL 

Mr* Carkfs *! Mr. C, dnd myfclf rddfe out in th* 
fame titkaigt to meet the jiidges, and ieemed to be 
iti good: httmoor. Btit I knew chat Mr« C. was fecret^ 
ly hurt at %hat i h4d fatd> ttiid juaiy faidi ant] fear* 
iti^ frbito fd ImpfcluOus a min^ and in (b promtfcuoua i 
compkny, the repetition Of fo unpteafant a coriverfa- 
tioni I did not go tbthe Ttins in the eVeriin|i as 1 in« 
tended wp>i ifeither lA tlie afl5^« Week did i^cet the 
Shei^ifl^j arlhad wlfliedt6nieethim» in ptiblic confu 
panyfc 

On the &!iMtay rhftrriing I Went to hear Mr. C# 

f>reach^ and I intended by fo doing to return the civi^i^ 
ity Whidi he had (hewn nie, when t had gone over to 
ddiver two (bh^Hty fermons at Birmingham, And when 
he hiid oMfgW}gty fidden from SofyhuU to read pray* 
ers at St. Martin's church in the morning. 

Hiflririg feck>lfc£ted fbmething thftt 1 had fofmerif 
heard about thb Bean Club> aiid fufpeding that tc 
might ftill4)e more o)* lefs inftrutnental to party pur* 
pofeSy I changed my mind> and about the Wedhefday 
or thutfUiy in the alTisse Week^ I wrote a letter to Mr, 

. - ". . ■* , ■ * 

4il^'8 Iriend^j.nbr my friend Mr. Brooke, had ever otu i^iieftfy thoiigjbt 
«pon tlie Arbjc$ of expenCf * And yet their incoQit probably in maaf; 
iniUiicefe 18 npt equd to that Which Mn C. receives from the gi^t 
l)e£tory of St^ Mflrtin^ and the improved tythe« of SolvhulL Mrf> 
C. will czcufe me fbr'^lancing flightty at the -fimthritf of itntimeat iu 
kini)^^ aiid nty corre{p<^)dent who flgns bimklf Moiiitor* 
* Mr. Carlefi ii a magiftrate in the neighbourhood of Birminglitftt* 

K 4 C. ex- 
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C. cxprefliiog the pleafure I had receired from his aA 
fize fermon, thanking him for his offer of iocroducing 
me at the Bean Club^ and withdrawing my intenttoa 
of becoming a memberj upon, a pleadf farther confif^ 
deration* — ^To this note^ if I remem^ber rights no an* 
fwer was given^ and none was neccflitrjr. 

On the Saturday after, I^ for the firfl: time, heard 
of fome difputes * which had arifen between the Hon. 
Mr. Dormer and the people of Warwick about the 
races, of whjch Mr. Dorvcifir was fteward ; and I was 
afraid that matters had gone too /ar for the mediation 
which I (bould have been happy to employ. 
' On the Monday I went By invitation to dine with 
Mr. Dormer at the Warwick arms. 1 fuggefted every 
thing in my power for conciliatory meafures-^I pro« 
cured one amicable interview between Major Pack* 
woodf and the fteward — I was an eye»witne(s of freAi 
difficulties thrown in the Reward's way. I then re* 
commended firmnefs, and I gave fuch counfeU and 
fuch .aflSftancej as it became me to givte, in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Ebrmer'a friend. 

. In the clofe of that week was the mufical meeting 
at Btrmiiigham, which I did not attencL ^ 

. I was foon after honoured with a^ anon3rmou« 
letter^ which, from the remembrance of what had 
recently pafled, drttv my fufpicions to wards'Mr« Curcifi* 

4 

Copy of the firfi anonymous Utter fent to Dr^ Parr,\Md 

received by him Augufi ^^b% 

MANY perfons who have witneffed in this town the 

. . • Mr, Dormer upon this occaiion met with Tery improper treat* 
xhent from a fpecfes of bipeds called aldermen ; and as* the Rev. Mr* 
C.'s brother is an individual of that fpecies, I fufpeA this circum- 
ftance to have had fome Force in (harpening the refentment of Mr.' 
C. againft me as the friend of Mr. Dormer. But I do not take 
uponmyfelf to affirm, that the rural relaxation of our worthy alder* 
man, and the epiftolary amufements of my anonymous correfpondent 
at BirminghartI were jynchronous. 

f Major in the Wanyickfliire militiai and a very good-h«mottred 

part; 
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party and dDgmatical fpirit of Dr. Parr, 
for his inftrudion to ft letter in the St. Jami 
niole of Tuerday, Auguft 2 j.. That letter : 
bafcly, and unlike a Chrittian he h^s a^^< 
Bilhop Hurd, and ic (hovid teach him too| 
more decency and lefs fcurriltty refpe&able ] 
who may differ from him in opinion. 
Strmingbatnt 1.790* 

iwing, 

Roberts called on me, and Dr. Marlh told m< 
C. had been a day or two bcfiMT fpeaking very 
very angrily (N. B. Dr. Marfh at Coventry 
tfidthe word 'warmly') of ihefteps I had tal 
half of Mr. . Dormer, that he had dcri 
of his information from Mr. Daniel of 
chat he had charged me with writing in my 
a contemptuous letter to the Mayor, ant 
Marlh, who had been mth me in the room ai 
had endeavoured to fet him right, and to 
him that my firft wifhes pointed to reco 
«nd that my whole behaviour was conforms 
firtdefl rules of propriety. 

This intelligence confirmed my fufpici* 
iaw that Mr. Curtis had no very favourable 
towards me, and I obferved that the arri' 
Birmingham letter was not very remote fron 
hull converfation which Dr. Marlh had rep 
I did not give the flighteft hint of the le 
Marfh J but i refolved to employ farthei 
for tracing out the author. As the letter 
a publication in the St. James's Chronicle, 
a friend in Lx)ndon, who, in a few days, U. 
paper, in which I found the very abufivc i 
letter to whidi my anonymous corrcfpondc 
fcrrcd me, 

X therefore determined to embrace the f 
tunity of going to Solyhull-Grccn, and by a; 



papers were taken in ike I6v^^ I mettit t6 ^nd mic 
the particular pafycr which Mr. C« took* 

This intention I put in execution either on the TiieP 
day follo^ing^ or on the Tuefday fc'nnight* . t did 
not> however, merer Mr, Cm who^ it feemed^ hkd cdnir 
pany at his houfe* But. I aiked fomc general qncfti- 
ons of Mr. Eyre^ and^ wiihottt difclqfing my purpvji% I 
difcovered, that Mr. C. took in the very paper which 
is alluded to in the anonymous letter \ had received. 
My fufpicion was now very ftrong indeed, and I de- 
tcfiliined to take (bme farther fteps for afctrtaining^the . 
writer. , ' 

In the month of September I di^^ated A letter to b^ 
tranfcribed by Mr. Heming, a formet pMpiU ^tf 
was then on a vifi^ to me, and he carried it with hirh tii 
Lindley, with direftions to bring it b^ck to Hattonj 
when he viflted me again before nis return to Cant<^ 
bridge in October* 

Anonymous letter fent hy Dn PARit« 

ONE who has had occafion to wit nefs the pvttj knd 
petulant fpirit of the Re6tor of St. Martin^Sj Brrnilng^ 
Aam» begs leave to aflure the reverend convert, that the 
perfon for whofeGhriftian edification hci is fbpScioorO^ 
zealous, does not vouchfafe to rec<$ive tnftrufttoti fram 
newfpaper critics, or from anonymous co^nfeHorSi 
He looks upon fuch critics as bufy fcribbiers, and 0f 
fuch counfellors he muft always fpeak as fptteftil flin* 
derers. In regard to the contr6vei!fy fubfiftivig amoii^ 
fcholars, (N. B. Thefe two or three words were \xf 
sniftakeomitted by the amanu^nfis,)he thinks it a wades 
•f time to correct the blunders of thofe rtfpeBubie^' of 
rather felf*refpeAed or felf^ireated gentlemen^ who oer* 
tainly are not fcholars, and who cannot be fo properly 
faid to ^^ differ with him in opinion," as to be without 
aBy abiHty to form any opinion at all upon any lite-* 
fary fubjeA. 

Imputatiofil 
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IntiputttioM of *• (currilicy" when proccec 
fuch gentry he receives with perfeft indiffer 
caufe he cannot To far forget the dignity of 
cha/aifter as to imitate the pert, and violent, 
|>otent language, which he is Ibmctinnes c 
to hear, and which palTes unnoticed from the 
(ignificanceof thcfpcaker. As to decency, i 
lime enough to fay any thing about that vir 
Rcftor of St. Martin's, when they who ar 
enough in uSng the word, Ihall have given t 
eft procif of their capacity to praftife, or evt 
derlland, the thing; and it is from the farri' 
companion mingled withjull contempt, tha 
prefent, no pointed obfervations are made ' 
cowardice, and the meannefs of fending ar 
letters. But if detection does not ihtimidai 
fender from a repetition of his offence, he r 
for a more fevere and more ignominious chs 
than mere retaliation. 

Mem,— —Tint letter was fent from Newm 
my order about the beginning of November 

Mr. Hcming * viCted mc again in OApb 
brought back the letter, and he was Hnally di 



• About the beginningof this year when the fcquel 1 
ftalcineni wu expefWd by fome peifoaa to be piiblifhtd, 
ligencc of report*, both in convei-laiion and by letter, t 
Docence of Mr. Curtis was cleared up even to my own fa 
that the real author of the anonymous letters wag dJfcE 
that be had ToluntiFtly made bimfelfjcnoivn ta me — that 
of my own pvpits — that he was the verj- perfoD whom I I 
ed to write for me to Mr. C.~that in my aafwer to the 
pious letter, he. found materials for his own pleafantry w 
ipe the fecond^ — that bis name was Mr. Sbetidan, &c. 

Thefe reports were both fiUy and felfe. I found it 
oecefibry, white I was abfent from Hation, to give them 
fied negative, and upon my return from London, I rcc 
iofonnation which led to the following correfpondcnee. 

Ci>pj c/my letttr lo Mr. Aimcfin. 
Sir. 
' ' \ ukc it for granted that you will do me the favour ol 
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me to write it over again, and to put it with his own 
hands into the poft at Newmarket^ if he could — t 

was 

» , ~ * 

this letter in the fame open and manly fpitit of juftice, with wfaick 
V I write it, and with which every kind of intercaurfe ought to .pa£i 

between one gentleman and another* 

Permit me then to lay before you part of a letter which was fcnt to 
me from a gentleman in the neighbourhood of SolyhuDy sEnd is dated 
Feb. 23, 1792. His words are thefc—i— 

" I think it ncceffary to inform you, that Mr. G. proclaims that 
Mr. Annefley, fon to Lord Valencia, told him at Warwick, that 
Mr. Annefley dined at the time of the elediion at Warwick, and 
that he then heard young Sheridan mentioned as writer of the fecond 
mnonymous letter, which had been attributed to Mr. C. I iiever 
could learn who faid fo to Mr. Annefley."— Such, Sir, arc the 
words of my correfpondent. After affuring you that Mr. Sheridan 
is, in my opinion, utterly incapable of fuch bafenefs as to write 
anonymous letters, and that till within thefe two or three - months, 
he had not even heard of any fuch lettershavin&r been receii^ by m^*, 
I mufl beg leave to addrefe to your candour the foUowiDg quefUcms : 

Did you, about the time and the place above-mentioned, hear 
. that Mr. Sheridan was the writer of the fecond anonymous lettef) 
•r of any other which I fafped to have been written by Mn <Xi 

Did you at any other time, or in any other place, heir £0 ? 

Did you at Warwick, and in the ele6iion-weck» commui^icate to 
Mr. C. what you had heard of Mr. Sheridan ? 

Do thefe words, imputed by my Solyhull corrcfpoiident to Mr. 
C, agree with the words which Mr, C. beard from you ? 

If they do not agree, in what particulars, and to what extent, da' 
they differ ? . 

If they do agi-ee, permit me, Sir, as the guardian of my pupil's 
reputation, to aSk you very ferioufly, what authority you had for fixing 
vpon Mr. Sheridan the guilt of writing an anonymous letter to me, 
and for imparting this intelligence to Mr. C. wiio was interefted in 
'fuming it to his own advantage, aftd who is faid to have diiSufed it 
through the whole neighbourhood ; from whence the ftory has made 
its way to Oxford, and to London, in both of which places mcMre 
^ or lefs of it reached my ears, without the addition of your name, 

which was announced to me only lafb week ? 

The fituation in which I (land, makes it neceffary for me to pte- 

ferve a copy of the letter which I now do myfelf the pleafure of ad- 

- drefling to you ; and as the fubjedl is before the public, you will not ^ 

b 2 furprifed at my accuracy in the inveftigation of a tale, which, if 

it were fupported by folid evidence, would refcue Mr. C. from my 

fufpicions, and expofe me to the mortification of finding an impeiti- 

[ nent and an ungrateful calumniator in an old and a favourite puj^il, 

I whofe good fenfe, good nature, and affedionate attachment to mc 

i *k^ve hitherto entitled him to more than a common fhare cif my re- 

gasdf 
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"w^ not very well tte night, before he left me, and 
while I was in bed he readme ihe letter 1 de- 
fired 



^rard. I am, therefore, perfuaded that, in juftice to Mr. Sheridan, 
to Mr. C, and to myfelf, you will favour me with a very J^eedy and 
a v/ery erstpUcit anfwer, fiicb as becomes youY cwxi dignity, and fuch 
z$ is due to the facred interefts of truth. 

• I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, 

S. PARR- 

"Feb. 28. Hatton near Warwick. 

Thc-Hbn. G. Annefley, Upper Arley near Bewdly. 

. Sir. ' Arley. March ift 1792,- 

I iyeftcrday Veocwed your letter, and moft certainly will fatisfy you 
to the beft of my power. To do which I fhall fimply anfwer each pa- 
ragraph» as I concieive ycrar (to me anonimous) correfpondent, de- 
ferves no better for pointing me out as the author of fuch a report — 
I did not about.the time, and at the place you mention (Warwick 
cle£^ipn} hear that Mr. Sheridan was the writer of the fecon^ ano- 
nimoo9 letter, which you fufpe6t to hive been written by Mri Cur- 
tis—— " 

I did it fome other time, and in fome other place hear fuch a re- 
port. I cannot fay where, but I believe before I came into this 
country- 

I do not reeoUe£k whether I mentioned the report to Mr. Curtis if 
I did it muft have beev fligbtly as I never cared to inform myfelf on 
thje fubje^*-4nd am totsuly ignorant of the grounds of the dif« 
pute— — ' ^ 

• : I have now Sir as fully as ininy power anfwerd your queftions— — 
I beg leave to obferve that I cannot but be furprifed at the di^a- 
tonal manner in which the above queftiona are urged, it feems Sir 
fo. little in the ftilc with which one gentleman ought to addrefs an 
other, that I dciire you will particularly obferve, that it is only for the fake 
ofmy own chacadJUir, whidi I think would be degraded by interfe* 
rin^in the difjputcj that I now d^clare^^^-that I have not diredlly or 
indire£Uy interfered on this pccaiion — that I have heard fuch a report 
as you mention and may have repeated it as a report but that I nc- 
9^r ]iya^ the author of it^ 

' J have the Honor to be 

Sir ^ ^ 

Your Moft Obedient 

& Moil Humble Servant. 

Gacrg€ Annejlej, 
Copy 
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dr^ him to leave out the name ** ReAor of St. Mlir- 

un\y** and CO infept in one fenteiice a few words which 

» 

Copy of my an/wer to Mr^ Amujlty^ dated March gtl. 

Sir, • 

I do myfelf thepleafirrc of ^writing to you again, m orAtt to tl^nk 
you for the ainujement^ rather thantke fiitiiliii^iDn,: .wbich yxna aniWez^ 
dated March 1&.9 has afforded ^n^, to inforxa you^ t^t both thia^aad 
ray former letter will, in all probability, be committed to the prefs, 
and to fubmit. Sir, to your choice the alternative of having either 
the iubflance, or the very words, pun6hiation, aad orthog^phy of 
Tour own letter committed to the publico After noticing^ the prca 
cipitation, or perhaps the fireru/st which induced yo^u to fuppo/e 
that you had been -either reprcfented' by my correfpiondent, or ad- 
drefTed by myfelf, as the auiior of the report about Mr. iSheridan, I 
htg leave to tell you that, in confequence of your youth, tmd fome 
other oircumftances, which, in poUtcAcig and companion, I lorbear 
to enumerate, the concluding paragnipl> of your letter iiands ^ chancy 
of being exempted from thofe animadverfions, to which it is unfor-* 
t«nately, but juftly, expofed. 

I have the honour to be, Sity 

¥our obedknt humbk ferva;^ 

S. PARR» 

Here clofed my correfpoodence with the Hon. Mr. Atmdky about 
the Rev. Mr. Curtis* 

' • * 

Now>it 18 to be obferved, that tbe imports «bovejBcn(ixaaied are at 
variance with each other : that fome account for both the ask>im 
mous- letters, and others only for one : that^ fftme throw the-' gmk 
upon a namdefs pupil, and others upon Mr.. Sheridan r that the lett 
ter which I wrote to Mr. C. fpccifies very fcV of the pafticulart 
which are to be found in the fecond anonymous letter fent to me, and, 
therefore, could riot fupply materials for that fecond letter : That Mr. 
Sheridan, who is accufed of writing it, never was employ^ a» my 
amanuenfis, and for more than ten months tiraswhoUy ignorant of my 
difpute With Mr, C. : That my letter to that rev«vend gentieman was 
dilated in September, 1790, to Mr. Bartlam of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and tranfcribed in the following November by Mr. Heming of 
St. John's College, Cambridge: 'Inat boA thef« gt^tlemen have 
too much honour to infult me with anonymous tetters, aa4 too muck 
tafle to find even a difgnife in the -vulgar ftyle of Monitor f And, 
iiirally, that there is no foundation, whatfoever for the report which 
]Mr. Annefley, perhaps, conununicated to Mr. C, which Mr. C. is 
jfaid to have proclaimed among his acquaintance, and which many 
perfons in the neighbourhood are known by me to have heard witA 
fiirprife, aqid fome to have jaclievcd without examineition* 

were 
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vfi^re omitted-^ — but wc had no pen and ink in th» 
Dooin^ and I afterwards found that he had forgotrea 
thcfc two dircftions-— -In omitting the name, I meanC: 
to treit Mr. C. with deUcacy, and in fending the letter 
after fo long an Interval, and (ram (d diftaot a place, h 
paved the wayr for further difcovery ; for if this anfwcr 
dirciftcd to Mr. C. were ioon followed by a/econd anth 
nymous letter to me, I could have little doubt who was the 
avther of the ftrftj and ffom Mr. C's w^irmjh oC tem- 
per I fuppofcd that he would be thrown off his guard, 
and that, with a few difguifes^ he would again endeavour 
to annoy me. 

In th'S expeftation I did not think myfelf wholly 
difappointed, for Mr. Heming fent my anfwcr from 
Ne«itnnarket early ip« November, and loon after. I receiv- 
ed a fecond anonymous letter by the Londoa poft. Ic 
is dated November nth, but was received November/ 
the 15th, and from this interval 1 inferred, that it wa« 
written in one place, and put into the poft at another* 

It runs thus : 

London, inh ofNovem. — 90. 

I SO frequently hear your name called over here^ 
^uid with fo niany marks of reprobation, that as an 
acquaintance, I cannot forbear the conamunication 
You are ftilcd an infolent, abufive high prieft, a ftran- 
^r to all good manners, and daily having the doors of 
cne whole county ibut in your face. 

It is further faid, that you thruft yourfelf under the 
Sippcarancc of fo(ne man's unibra into all public com- 
panies, and particularly at Birmingham, where it is 
reported, you hang yourfelf upon private families for 
jthrcc weeks together 5 your language is faid to be fo 
ungcntlcmanlike, that it is determined, I hear, that 
)^aii iliould either be turaed out, or have the chamber- 
pot emptied over you ♦i Sliocking are thefe founds to a 
man who htas often affociatcd with, you j though I 

ever 

^ This indeed ^oidd hp a formidable operation, if pei-formed by 
M?ait5>r, On hif infijihf f 's fide, he is' lineally deicended frpxn the 
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ever thought yoii turbulent, and nearly dcfcrving Pope's 
-definition of a great wit ! You are alfo threatened with 
a public expofal in the public prints, the firft of which 
appeared this day, indeed with great feverity, and I own 
partly has been the occafion of this intimation. 

Yours, &c. 

Monitor** 

A&w.— Received Mondayf the 15th of November. 

«■ ■ _ • * • 

The very quick arrival of this letter, for which in- 
deed my mind was prepared, naturally aflbciatcd my 
ideas of its author with the' writer of the former let- 
ter. Ic not only breathes the fame or even a worfe 
fpiritof unktndnefs, but it takes^ up tht fame invidi- 
ens topics. The writer^ though he dates his letters 
from I^ndon, introduces the mention of Birmingham, 
which had aljo been introduced in a former lett;er. He 
alludes to my being in public coiDpany there, which 

Mr* C. knew He fpeaks of my being three .weeks 

in a private family, which as to particularity of time 
and of fituation are very marked circumftances, and 
were known very well to Mr. C, who had called upon 
me during tha,t vifit and in that private family ♦ 

He acknowledges having aflbciated with me, which, 
in a limited Jenje ef the wordy Mr. C. may be allowed 
to have done. He again threatens me with thofc ncwf-» 
paper attacks in which^my Birmingham correipondent 
had before triumphed. He talks of my beingan umbra, 

** Juno of majeftic fize," whom Curl ** led fmiling awar," as th^ 
reward of "happy impudence;" and, on his fether'a fide, he poffeffe^ 
by right of inheritance, the Jordan bellowed upon ** Ofborne, through 
perfect modefty o'er-come." 

* It probably will be a greater smt^snent to my oorrefponden^ 
Monitor to read, than to apply the follo^fffng lines ; 

I know, th^e now, both what thou art, and who 1 . 

No mafk fo good, but muft ihinc through. 

Falfe names are vain. Thy words their author tell 5 

Thy beft concealment had been writing welL Youmg. 

f Though received on the Monday^ it probably came to Warwick 
•n the Sunday, if jJti/ from London. 

which 
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various papers, by the attacks let loofe upon his cha- 
rafter, and by the outrages meditated againft his per- 
fon. In, addition to thefc fevcrities, he, by the lofs of 
thofe papers, was zt/uch a crifis expofed to />?i;j/?^/^ 
and irrefiftible evils, from invifible and innumerable 
quarters. He might fuffer from private malignity 
what public jufticc could not inflift. The ruffian, the 
goflip, and the informer, had invaded that afylum* 
which the laws had made facred froni the intrufiong 
even of the magiftrate. Senfible, therefore, as I was, of 
the confidential intercourfe that fubfifts between men 
of letters, I forefaw, that he might be loaded with 
rcfponfibility for unpopular or novel tenets, which his 
friends had communicated to him, and to which he 
might not himfelf in every inftance, or to every degree 
of extent, accede. 

I knew that the Birmingham riots were diftinguilhed 
from the London riots by many fingular and many 
hideous circumft^nces j by afeeming regularity of con-* 
trivancc— bya **ftrange chaos of levity and ferocity*' in 
the execution— by reports* of debility, rcluftance, and 

outrageous 

* Whetlicr thefc reports be weH or ill founded it is not for mc 
to determine. But fure I am» that no blame can be laid on the vene- 
rable judges who preiided at Worcefter and at Warwick. And I am 
iiappy to fay, thsit the geAtlemcn of the grand jury ih this country, 
deferve the thanks of the conununity, for their upright and impar# 
tial condu^. Remembering the efcape of other, but, perhaps, not 
better men, I rejoice moft iincerely at the pardon of the two criminals 
condemned at Warwick, though I confefs that the enquiry made into 
the cafe of one of them after his^cotuUmnation was a very unufual and ^ 
very ungracious meafure. As to the unhappy wretches who fuffered, I 
lament tb^t their exedution at a place fo diftant from the fcene of 
their crimes, tended to weaken the falutary and awful effeds of pub-* 
lie juftice 5 and I am forry to add, that their general depravity, of 
coodudl being gi&gned as a reafon for their exdudon from the royal 
mercy, has drawn off the attention of the comn^on people from their 
guilt in the riots, to their other and lighter offences. The king, 
doubtlefs, has upon this occaiion done his duty, as he had wifely 
done it before in London, where feveral perfons not as parti-^ 
zans, but as magiftrates, not as joining in the vulgar cry, but as 
negkdiing tOsquell ij:, not as abetting the riots, but as afraid of the 

I rioters. 
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outf ageoin^ ptitiaKty in^ tlie , zithlmArztion oT public 
jufticc-— by tb«' temporary extim^ion of confimon prtr- 
deoce; commoi>'jufticcy aadt comtTion bumanity in pri« 
vajte companies — by thtt m^ft (hameioTs^bfi^iflagr c£ 
triumph in fomc diurnal and monthly ptrbHcatkin^ * , 
whkh have ar wide,, ^nd in this* cafe^ I fear» a bakfai 
effcijk upon national opinion-^aiui by ▼»ftig)es of &ek 
remorields ^nd ill^difguifcd approbation in ctcrcain well 
eddca^ ami fy here and elfewhcic^ » in times paft 

would 

^o^^. wfem notprioufly defertcr» of: tli€f pmblic: ctufib*' ftut tiir 
WanTickHiire bufiuefs, after all, is dark, v^y dari, anc! ca% for a 
tiisid[ inveitigation in Parliamcntl I {Ticmlddo great iiljiifflce to Lord 
Aylesford, aud fcrar or five country gentleWcn' who fatcrpofed' dtarhig 
cur riots, if Ldid.*#t^d4) that they are entitledltotltothfaitksttffkeir 
neighbours and the praife of their country, lor thdr (« m n y ani 
for their humaiyty* I cannot*, however, dSSemble the concerv h felt 
at fome injudicious expreffions, which, from the dreadful confufioa 
6f the ilioment, were admitted into one of the addi^fles* ftgned by 
their vety refpe^ble names. Bill this ovei£ghf wili be {6vga(Xtn or 
forgiven, when the purity of their n^otiyes^ and the a^ivitT' of tiiefr 
exertions^ fhall be remembered to their honour. What I hare faid 
of Lord Aylcsford atid the country gentlemeir who a6Ced with Rim, 
}srfaid fineerely and juftly. But addreflcs to mobs are fubjefk to the 
fame incooveniences with remohftrauces to kmgt and petitions to par* 
^fffotnti In afi (tfthem niay be lowfx^ .firnat^ires' of the Megat^tjfau 
forty which^ therefore^ amntigmea of. knfe, arc ii' iy,Kiyu,,if k 

♦ Itf the mimftevlal papers there- t»«re fftfamnnaiory pmii^tc^ of 
tiMntiHslon^ before the riots, and after them was* afiumed a yet- more 
Sttdaeious language of approb^ioiv. It ' id eafy to aioeetint*fer mtl^ wrt* 
t^if however reproachfuHt may be -to a Chrifttail^'GeFnatry^ ^t titey 
fo\»id employers a^d readers. But thfat a magazme^ of Wmeh' I-know 
the conductor to be a man of fenfe ^nd honour, filbuld admit 9my\v^ 
tificationof the c^eti^ders or any trtiimphover the- (t^ret€i, is ina^ed 
farpHzing. '^ Let Paine, let Piieftl^, kt all tke Uh^riatis, and sS 
** the Revolutionifts be condemned for their opinions^ btit for Hfeifei/f 
*• f^e Mr. Urban, letpo man j^er be warranted in brkiging^ eitlii^ of 
** f^efe two charges-againft th j>G«ntkm»n -s Magazine,- that it'^pm^ a 
** firebrand into the hands of a taek^ and cfdls upeo'th^m to** clteevUe 
*• juftice, or that-it encourages tlic doing of a great and pefitSVe evM 
••^ to prevent an tuicertain one.'* (Gciftleman's Ma^jariae/ Nov. fj^r, 
page 1607.) 

t Far be it frbm me even to infi^iiuate th^ tfits was fjti^mBf tht 
^$£c. All tht better, and much the greater^part of that dab ofaeir, 

ta 
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itoviU haVc ftcelcd thfc heart fof pardcrpdtioii m the 
maffftcir of St. Bartholomew, in the fees of Smkhfieldi 
tnd in tbofe burhan facrrfices which the Cbrifti^tri 
'in>f\d ivkA often fcen exhibit^l as su5ts of faith, by thd 
kolf order of Su Dominic. Fudet haec opprobria^ 
jBec. All thefe fymptoms of decay in the fpirin o? 
locial union, and of Ghriftian charity, I knew, I 
kmented, and upon proper occafions I have m$0 
fointiSly condenmeiy fometimes by remonftr^nce in 
converfationy and fometimes by i^ruftion from the 
pulpit ♦ *— But in rcfpe£t to Dr. Prieftlcy, iN^batever 
Diav b^ his demerits, tod whatever nriay have been his 
fijtfcrings, I really thought, that, after his flight> he 
bad noriiing farther to apprehend from thole enemies 
who were aauated by the feelings of gentlemen, or by 
the principles of Chriftians. As the fury of the ftorm 
had fubfided a little, and as the mifchief had exceeded 
the probable expectation, and even the profeiTed wifhes 
of tboie, who Called tbemfelves the advocates for 
Church and King, I flattened myfelf that public zeal 
Would be tempered by fome portion of private virtue, 
Md that compa;flion itfelf, if not refpcd:, would by 
degrees pave the Way ta juftice. Whether I conGdered 
J>t. Pridl^Iey as a .celebrated man, or as an injured man^ 
<;n* as a fufpeifked man, I di(tingui(hed between the de« 
liberate meafures of an individuali and the impetuous 

t6 whom I alludtf, Wouldy I am Tur^y " bave difavowed with hort-on 
•^ thofe wretches who claimed a felhw/htp with them Upon no other 
•* fitks than thofe of having p^Uqged {>erfons, with whom they main- 
*' tained controvcrlies. " Page i22, of Burke's Refledlions. 
. • I have great fatisfad^ion in faying, that the fentiraents of mf 
(mrKhionerSi though very friendly, as 1 truft they always will be, to 
the intemftd and the honour of our ecclefiadical and civil eflablifb- 
ments, werej in pne or two inftancjes only, marked by thau fanguinary 
foirit of vicjence which had pervaded'^other pans of the country. 
X am bound, alfo, to add, that the flr^nuoUs and kind alTillaiice which 
many of them gave my family in the hour of danger, Avill ever endeat 
them to their minifter, arid entitles them to commendation from a& 
Well withers to the Church and State, in whom zeal is* united with 
knowledge, and knowledge has been productive of charity and vital 
rfligioR. 

I a pafllons 
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Eaffions of the multitude • j and with this diftinfliott 
efore me, I fhould ha^e pronounced that every letter 
of Dr. Prieftley's found in every place, would have 
been received for him vHthout hefitation^ prefejryed 
for him without infpe&ion, or tranfmitted • to hino 
without delay, by every honeft man of every political and 
every religious party. Nay, in the confined circle of 
my own acquaintance at Birmingham, I could hai^e 
pointed out fev^eral warm but worthy churchmen, who 
would havefpurned the idea of reading letters which 
they had no right to open, of fufpeding letters which 
they had no right to read, and of forwarding letten, 
which, without opening and reading them, they pro- 
bably could have little right or little temptation to 
fufpedl 5 forDr, Prieftley's correfpondcnce, it is well 
known, extends to the orthodox and to the heterodox, 
to loyalifts and to republicans, to fcholars of every 
clafs, and to citizens of almoft every country,. Even 
as to Mr. C. himfelf, though I held no very exalted 
notions of his delicacy, and though I was no ftranger 
to his alacrity in oppofition to a feft which included 
among its members his fat her y and near eft relations y 
yet, upon the evidence of others, I could not have 
believed without effort the account which he at Soly- 
hull gave of himfelf, and which, upon my hearing it, 
equally overwhelmed me with aftonifhmenr, and fired 
me with indignation. 

Mr. C, in his printed narrative of my memorial, 
reprcfents me as reporting of Mr. C. that " he had faid, 

* To rcfle£Ung minds the riots at Birmingham will not be altoge- 
ther without ufe. They prove the extftence and the violence of that 
odious fpirit which many good men were difpofed to think extinft* 
and which it is the duty of all good governors to watch, to difcou- 
rage, and to controul. I will hazard the imputation of qukintnefs, 
in applying tothefe difturbances what Ovid himlclf has quaintly faid 
of the conflagration occafioned by Phaeton : 



•incendia luc 



Praebebantf uliquifq; roalo fuit ufu« in illo. 

" that 
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«* that iFany'of Dr. Pricftlcy's letters or papers came 
*^ into his hands^ he fhbuld think himfclf juftified in 
^* peruQng thcm» and if in his opinion they were of 
^* a dangerous tendency^ he Ihould think himfelf 
** bound to fend them to government/* But the re- 
verend gcntlennan has unfortunately fallen into two 
inaccuracies, as every reader may perceive when he 
looks into my rhemorial ; for that memorial (laces the 
firft article differently^ the fecond it docs notftate at aU^ 
^nd my realon for omitting the fecond was, that it 
had not effaced the impreffions made upon my mind 
by the firft. 

Mr. C/s words, I diftin<My remember, were thefe : 
^* If any of Dr. Prieftley's letters or papers ftiould com^ 
** into my hands, I confefs that I (hould have the cu- 
•* riofity to read them.** Thefe were the words which 
Mr. C ufed, and thefe were the words which furprifcd 
and offended me. 

The converfation about fending letters to govern- 
ment came on afterwards. It fprung out of my ob- 
jeftions to the propriety of reading them. It was ori- 
ginally ftarted by one* Alderman Curtis and myfelf, 
and it was afterwards purfucd by the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
in comipon with both of us. From nie, however^ 
it produced no admiffion of Mr. C/s right to read 
fuch papers under any circumftances. On the contra- 
ry it implied, in my conception at leaft, that, //there 
Ihould be ground for thinking they contained crimi- 
nal matter,, the perfans into whofe hands they came, 
injiead of reading them | ihould fend them to fome 

great 

♦ With the leave of the Rev. Mr. C. I hold thla Unitarian Ia;i- 
cuage about his brother merely from motivcB of refpe6t, juft as I fhould ' 
Jey of other uniques, there is one Newton, one Mihon, one Locke* 

f With all the airy confidence which a coxcomb would aflume in 
laying down fome trite and indifputable proportion, Veritas fay^, 
'* Now, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. C. having f^^ejved by poft.a written let- 
** ter under a blank cover, he mull neceffariiy have perufed it." • i 
will amend the propofition, and fay th^t Mr- C. having received 
f^r/fofl, ^nd ^nder a blank cQver, al^ttef which he knew no|: to be 
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grett officer of ftatr, who doubtlefs would1>e warranto 
ed in reading them. Such was the real courfe of thtf 
converfacioni and it was a natural courie, a$ flowing 
from nrty objcftion to Mr. C/s firft intention of rieacP 
ing Dr, Prieftley's letters from motives of curiofit/^ 
as ftaied by himfelf at Solyhull. 

When the charafters of/ome of the parties arc coh- 
fidercd, it will hardly be cxpeftcd that our converfa^ 
tion abounded with logical precifipn, with legal know- 
ledge, or with profound political remark. It was, 
indeed, vague and defultory enough, and therefore, 
no enquiry v/as made as to the particular manner in* 
which Dr. Prieftley's letters might come into any per- 
ibft*s hands, or as to the fpecific rmjons which might 

froducc fufpieion before perufal. Even Mr. C., whom 
at firft had preflcd upon the fubje<5t of curiofity, and 
whon) I afterwards did not think it worth while to op* 
pofe upon the fubjcdb of duty, gave no intimation of 
what bA thought an honourable or a difhonourable 
method of getting poflcffion of Dr. Prieftley*s letters. 
But the obvious (ignification of his firft words was, noti, 
indeed, that he would advertife a reward or break 
open a cafket to procure Dr. Pricftley's letters, but 
that h^ would receive ihem, if fent to him, by knowii 

kxs own, «nd which wm kgibly dire^ed, it (hould fef^m, to Dr, 
PricfUey> the (aid Mr. C. wa^ not under any degree of moral 
peceility \o perufe it, and ^ght be under fome oe^ree of moral obt 
ligation not tp perufe it. Dr. Prieftley's fuppofed opinioi; about mc-r 
taphy/kal neceifity could not be more dangerous than the opinion of 
Veritas abo^t prai^cal neceiGty» if it were taught 'v\ ai^y books of 
^^Qonijcal authority. But as Veritas is a fort of apocryphal writer, 
I ihaM treat him' with lefs cerfsmonyi and, availing myfelf of the free? 
4om8 ^l>ich are allbweci towards a namelcfs fip^?ibblcr infultinc^ the 
public with fenfelefs trafh, I Aall fay, *< Mr. Veritas, if you do think fo, 
you have not written very good fenfe, and if yoij do not think fo, you 
j^ayetold an untruth.'^ Transfufed into that I>oric diale6l whicli founds 
more agreeably to the ear, and glides more readily from the tos^uf 
if many perfons, my language would run thus, " You arc a fottifh 
i)lockh|ea(i, pr ani«>pudentlyar." — But when I was fpcaking of Mr. 
C.*s ^ffhocatfy^ I famficed the fpirit, and retained the fubftance oi 
ihiidilcaiiDa ; and fkrely Mr. C. will eiiciiie me, when I prefer the 
f<^ smd flowing meafttrp pf the Ifwk |e ^ r^vf^ atui Ipudqp 
Mtes of thjc Dori<. 

a or 
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^r vnknown perfons^ aod that he wouid i-ead thcm^ k^ 
peradvemure, the ihovld himfelf bave found chem in 
a private ga^kn or io a public highway. As, there- 
fore,, Mr. C. did not limit his iBeaning, I took his 
woirdss accoFdingto their fair ajid common acceptation; 
though^ from the inteiligence which he communicated 
at our iaterviewj I afterwards faw the reafon of what he 
did nothy at SoiyhuU, as well as of what he tiid fajf 
at Coventry, He at the former place felt himfelf 
under np obligation, and certainly he was under none» 
to explain in what manner letters might come into his 
hands ; but at the latter place he fuppofed that fomc 
purpofe of his own might be anfwered, by revealing th$ 
manner in which letters aftually had come into his 
hands. At Solyhullj he confefTed what he would do 
frona the impulfeof curicfity^ without attempting mucl) 
vindication ; and as to what he afterwards talked of 
^ing from motives <if duty^ there was little room for 
defence upon his part, becaufe there was little appear- 
ance of oppofition upon mine^ In the progrefs of the 
converf^tion, he certainly, in a general and indiftioiSi: 
fway, did make fome mentipn of duty i but he neither 
^enerall/a nor particularly, utraS^d what he had fai^ 
upon his curiofity at the beginning of the converfatioa. 
What he did noo retraft, I fuppoled him yet tp maior 
jtain j and what I fuppofed him to maintain^ I jcenfured 
jhim for maintaining in that very memorial, of which 
his defer iption ^i;j/^j what was properly omitt^d^wdmif^ 
r^refents wbatwfiS pn^erly ftate4 ifl it. li » > 

The reader now perceives the impreli^ons that werp 
ma^ upoi) my niind, when I heard Mr, C*'s coh- 
verfation at J^olyhuU,. when J refledted upon it, and 
when I drew up my ftatement before the ^iiterview at 
Cojvcntry— I faw curiofity prefDng too clofely behind 
a phantom of duty, and loyalty wandering too far 
fi^om the focicty of honour % 

Efuring that interviciv, it appeared that Mr, Chad 
^* received two papers of Dr. Prieftley's inclofed in a 
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tknk cover, and ferit to him fer poftj and that he had 
forwarded the letters to Mr. Pitt and Ibmc other re* 
fpeftablc gentleman under government/* Bt it fo. 
Yet, furely, my ftatement is founded upon the con- 
verfation alone, and upon one part, too, of that conVcr- 
fation, Buty amidft all the particulars of that conver- 
fa ion, it was impoffiblc for me to infer the whole of 
what Mr. C. meant from the whole of what he fpokc; 
to infer one particular method of getting Dr. Prieftlcy's 
letters into his hands from a general exprejjion which 
was egually applicable to many methods; to infer the 
faSh of his having received, read, and forwarded, two 
papers, which upon reading them he thought cri- 
minal, from \ht fuppojition, that he '^ould receive and 
forward any papers, and a fuppofition, too, in which the 
circumftance of criminality, I well remember, was not 

exprefsly conneSled with the a6l of reading. r 

Indeed, if Mr* C. had afted in drift conformity to 
the purport of the latter part of the converfation, he 
would have forwarded the letters without reading them, 
on the bare prefumption, that they 'Cf^ould not have been 
fent to him unlefs they had been thought criminal; and 
from the conviftion, that in exploring the criminality 
of their contents, the vigilance of government was 
more interefted than his own curiofity or his own duty. 
I acknowledge, however, that he did not, in exprefs 
terms, give up his right to read any papers which might 
be fent to him. Very true. — Neither did he, in exprefs 
terms, ajprt fuch a right; neither did I exprefsly, or by 
implication, admit fuch a right; neither did her, in ex- 
prefs terms, or by implication, dijavow his willingnejs 
to in/peS, from curiojity, luch letters as might be taken 
up by himfclf. If, therefore, 1 am to argue, to what he 
would do, both from what he f aid and forbore to fay, I muft 
fuppofi?, that, whether Ht. Prieftley's letters were found 
by himfelf, or fent to him by other perfons, the fight of 
Dr. Prieftley's name would have awakened fufpicion^ 
and fufpicion would inftantly have led to infpeAioil* 
Again, if I had known at3olyhull, as I afterwards did 
know at Coventry, the meafuxes Mr. C. had really 
taken, what muft have been my inference from the 

Solyhull 
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Solyhull convcrfation, with this additional intelligence? 
It would have been plainly stnd fimply this. — Mr. C. 
not having unequivocally sind formally renounced his 
right to read Dr. Prieftley*s letters in any cafe, he is 
d'ifpofed to excrcifc that right, when ioipelled by curio- 
fity, as he aftually has cxercifed it, when guided or 
mifguided by a fenfe of duty. 

When Mr. C. in converfation told our Coventry 
friends and myfelfof the ftep he had taken about Dr* 
Pricllley's letters, and of his reafons for taking, it, he 
certainly h^AJome nneaning in the communication, and 
that meaning probably was, that, when I knew of his 
condu6t towards Dr. Pritftley, I ought no loyiger to 
prefs it to his dif^dvantage. The plea appeared to mc 
, fo ftrange, and fo futile at the time of its being pro- 
duced, that I difdained to lay it proftrate by refutation. 
But as he lately has made it, in his own words, " mere 
public," I am bound to confider how far it was likely 
cither to amount to a juftification of Mr. C. in my 
fight, or to relieve him from the preffure of a circum^ 
ftancc, which had given new ftrength to my fufpicions 
about the author of the anonymous letters. Mr. 
Curtis has forced upon me the neceflity of fuch an exa- 
mination; and, therefore, if in conducing it I (hould 
lay any thing that difplcafcs him, he will permit mfe 
to obferve, that it is faid from motives of felf-defencc. 
Had Mr. C. followed the prophet's advice, '^ to fie 
ftill in his ftrength,'* I (hould have been content v,^ith 
holding that private opinion which I produced in rny 
•ftatement, but did not intend to produce eifcwhere. 

As the explanation of Mr. C. includes fafts, which 
being formerly unknown ^ome, could not influence my 
mind in writino; the ftatement, fo when thofe fafts 
became known to me, they did not anfwer the end of 
vindication for which they were comiiiunicated. The 
propriety of reading letters feni to Mr. C. by others, 
is fcarcely lefs doubtful than the propriety, of re.iding 
• letters found by Mr. C. him/elf A good man would, 
I think, pau/evpon his right .to infpc^it the contents of 
^»y leiiers, if he knew ixom xhe Jitperjcripiion that tlicy 
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belonged to a gentki;nan9 by whom they bad bec9 
^fublicly claimedy and to whom they orught have been 
tafily conveyed. His delicacy would have been cei>« 
creafed by his cooripaflioo, ' when he reflcded on the 
dijafiroiu events^ in confeqwence of whkh thofc letters 
b^d come iqtp the hands of ftrangers* Greater ftil) 
iwould have been his fcruples^ if he knew himfelf in- 
vetted with no pej-naanent office {iii magiftracy, and, 

ferbaps^ no temporary commiffion from governoient, 
n the abfcnce of a known public auty he would have 
felt the obligations of private duty yet Jirong^r, when he 
confidered, that the papers were fcnt to him under ^ 
cover, which, having no Jignature, could nor fix any 
rejpmfihility on the perjon wb4) hadjent them, ^nd whici 
gave no intimation of crinriinal contents, to excite the 
jnquiGtivenefs, to roufe the fears, or. even to ^larm 
the tender confcience of the perfon to whona they were 
lent. — • . 

While Dr. Prieftley is not publicly charged with any 
overt-aft of difobedience to the laws of his country, 
and where intimation has not been given of dangerous 
contents in his letters^ no Gentleman, though he werf 
a magiihate, would be hatty in fending them to go- 
V/ernment, and perhaps no magiftrate, though he were 
wt a Gentleman, Would find himfelf quite juftified in 
detaining them from their lawful ^w»tfr,— Now, Mr# 
C. is not a magiflrate — but a clergyman he is; like 
^vcry other clergyman, too, he would wlfli to be con- 
/idered as a Gentleman; and indeed I sun myielf 
perfuaded, that in his calmer nnoments of refledion, 
'Mr. C. is not wholly incapable of liberality, nor whol* 
ly infcnfible tq the benign influence pf reli- 
gion. 

But farther^-^^Mr, C, as I before faid, at SolyhuU 
fppke at Jirjl of his curiofiiy, as an individual-, but at 
Coventry he, for the jfr/? time, enlarged and infiftcd 
ppon bis duty as Re^or of St. Martin's ; and after ex- 
plaining, by a fady what would have equally juftificd 
Tiis conyerfation at Solyhyljl po th^ ground of mere 
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Juppofition'^ he did not attempt tolcflen the ama7:ement^ 
which his declaration was likely to excite in the minds 
of his hearers.— He did n6t claim the merit of having 
united ingenuoufnefs to a fellow-citizen, with loyalty to 
the ftatc. He did not profefs to have given any notice 
©f this extraordinary proceeding to Dr. PriefHey, to 
the "veryman, be it bbfcrved, whofe pcrfonal charafter, 
in the very eftimation of Mr. C. himfelf, was deeply 
intcrefted in the contents of thofc letters ; to the very 
man, whofe friendly as well as whofe fclftfh feelings 
miift have been wounded by their unexpcftcd fate ; to 
the very man, whofe legal claim to the poffcffion of 
them had been aflerted in the public papers, and, per- 
haps, could not be difputcd by Mr^ C, even in bis 
teSfortai capacity. 

Such are my fentiments both upon the curiofity*, 
mnd upon the duty of Mr. C. In the indulgence, and 
the very exiftence of fuch curioftty, I faw weaknefs^ if 
pot unkindncfs. About the exiftence of fuch^»/y, many 
honourable men may ftill have ^heir doubts, like 
|ny(elf ; gnd even in the difchargc of it, they may, 
like myfelf; difcem little merit, bccaufe the obligation 
to return fuch papers, fcattered by fucb tumults and 
received und^rjucb circumftances, Ayas nearly as clear as 
the obligation to read, and to forward ihtm i becaufc 
private letters, by the general confcnt and general prac- 
tice of mankind, are feldom treated with fo much ri- 
gour^ except in cafes ot urgent and indifpen/able ne^ 
feffity; and bccaufe in this cafe there appears no 
pTher evidence than the opinion of Mr. C, that fuch a 
terrible neceffity exifted, or, if exifting, that fuch ne-* 
ceffity alone influenced his condud. Indeed, Mr. C, 
told us at Coventry, though he docs net tell us in his 
printed paper, that " he was perhaps miftaken." I do 
pot concern myfelf wiph the caufe of this cmtj/ion j but 

• Curiofity is Well defined by an old writer. 
'H 'sroAv2rpa:y|CJt0(ruV9) ^iXa^a^uoi T19 W\)f d^Xorpicov xockSv^ ire 
^^^ys iG}^iSff» }L»^»fi3)uy vio^^ ire xaKOYiB'tioc;. 

Pltttarch| voL iL p. 515* 
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'liis words arc well remembered by others, as well as by 
myfelf, and I rpuft confefs, that the plea ^ fojftble 
error in a cafe of fo much delicacy was neither a 
palliation of his condudl:, nor a proof of his rqpenc- 
ance.-— 

But, though I fliould grant the duty on which Mr. C. 
infifted, to have really exifted,and to havebeen faithfully 
performed, I muft yet maintain, that Mr. C. has given 
an incorrect reprcfcntation of my memorial, for I muft 
again deCrc .the reader to obferve, that in that memo- 
rial I have mentioned only Mr. C/s curioftty, ancj 
ihat I have already affigned my reafons for not referring 
to other parts of the SolyhuU converfation. The queit 
tton by Mr. C.'s ftatement is, indeed, (hiftcd from the 
point of curiofuy, which, by the way, ht never di/avawedy 
to the point of duty *, which he has both condefcended 
to explain and endeavoured to vindicate. Still, however^ 
I am under the neceffity of confefling, that 2l private 
individual, who thinks himfelf authorized, not only tq 
read private letters fent him by an unknown hand, but 
to forward them to government upon the ftrength of 
his own private judgment, holds opinions not quite 
fimilar to my own, in refped to politencfs ^s a gentle- 
man, to liberality as a partizan, and even to fidelity as 
a loyalift. Mr. C, therefore, may now fe^, that his 
plea, as the Redtor of a large parilh in a large town, 
does not, in my judgment, confer upon him the high 
privileges, nor impofe upon him the ungracious, but 
fometimes neceffary, employments of a magifl-rate^ 
He. may farther fee, that having thought fomewhat ill 
of him for profeffingto indulge his curiofity, I do no^; 
begin to think well of him for having difchargcd what 
he calls his duty. 

* I will tell not Mr. Curtis, good man! but thee, O reader, (" for 

thcu canft read,") how the writer before quoted treats this fpirit 

^ of duty. ToV h otWoTpi'jO XP^'i woix Ti3"t'i/T«, utpUfyoy n 

Plutarch, vd. ii* p. 540. 
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If Mr.C- attended to my memorial, and attending 

to it, undcrftood it j and undtrftanding it, * mcanc^ 

as I fuppofe'hd did,, to explain bimfdf in anfwcr to it % 

the ainount of his explanation is this : " You, Dr^ 

Parr, arc confinncd in your fufpicipqs, by what I laid 

that I ^ffould do from curiofity, and upon that fubjedb 

1 (hall neither defend my words, nor abandon my 

principle* But, I will tell you what I have done 

from duty-^I have received two letters under a blanfc 

coifcr, .Knowing whofe they svere^ but, not knowing their 

consenis, I proceeded to read them* In confequcncc 

of reading them, I thought the contents crhninal, and 

in confequcnce of thinking them fo, I fent the letters 

to govcrofiient, without giving notice pf what I had 

been doing to the perfon, whofe intcreft^nd reputation 

were deeply conceroed in the efFcfts of this mcafure." 

What then muft have been the cffcfl: of fuch a plea 

upon my mind? 

If in iOny ftatementJ* among other rcafons, have 
profcfled fome diftruft in Mr^C.'s word, becaufe he 
had faid, that he fvofild xtdA Dn Prieftiey's letter^, 
how could I be expedtpd to believe him at the inter- 
view, Secaufe he there declared, that he had both read 
and forin^arded them ?. , 

If I found far too little faid about curiofity^ and 
.nothing idixA/atisfaSorytomy mind about duty, why 
ihould I think better of Mn C. than I thought before ? 
If Mr. C/s explanation proved him to ^^t;^ taken a 
meafure yet ftronger than that which I fuppofcd him 
inclined to take, why (hould he blame me for not relin- 
quifliing my fufpicions, when, in the very a<5l of en- 
deavouring to r^w^^thcm, he had given me additional 
reafon for retaining them ? 

In plain truth, Mr. C.'s " wifdom*' feemed to me 
to t)c " confumed in his confidence */* I looked upon 
him, as exercifing his ingenuity, at the expcnce of his 
judgpfient — I thought, that he had formed his defence 
out of the very materials, which an antagonift of Icfs 

^ Shakfpeare In Juliut Cxiar. 
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ikilf tttd M% hardihood thtn hknkU would hat^ ttn^ 
ploved faf his condemnation. 

It is pirafant enough to tric^ the gradMln of difta-* 
very.-^At SoSj^hiill Mr; C. haftily tcfli us, that he 
iftouU read Dr. Prkftley's Jettws for the gratiBcation of 
iuritfity. Then hcj at Govtfntfy, delibepateif tcHs os^ 
that he not o^ly A^j/ received and read them« but that 
he had forwarded them (o gdveq^ntntnt from a regard 
«o duty. At laft, Veritas, (bttiewhac Ineautioufy, give^ 
OS to underftand> . that Mr. G. dkt not p^t with the 
Originals before he had taken a c&py. But wheth^ ho 
fbok ity as be took the fignatures c^ our wicnefles^ to 
fatisfy the enquiry of his pf irate friends ; or whether 
he will ufe itf as he uftd thofe fignatures, to co&vey, 
in his own good time, intelligence to the pubiic, wc zt6 
not diftin<ftly informed. To me, however^ it/ems^ that 
Mr. C. read the teaers froffv curiofuy or duty, that he 
forwarded them from duty, and copied thee* from curi- 
ofity — Bot I am forty that a wrifcr fo illiterate^ fo iUo* 
gical, fo illiberal, zs ^^Verita^^ ftioutd have beeA per^^ 
miued to announce ^tale of fuCk magnitude. 

^hall he, like Cortios *, dcfp^ratc tn his zcaf^ • 
O'er head and ears pkinge fot the Common weal. 
Or rob Rome's ancient gcefe of all their gldries. 
And, cackling, fave the monarchy of Torids? 

When Veritas very openly affirms,, that the letter- 
writer's name rcfemblcs the vfoxd Jione, I Ihall make 
no apology for borrowing Mr. C. words, and auert- 
ing, that he *^ as much as infinuatcs" that Scone de<* 
fcrves the pillory, or the gallows. ^* True," Veritas 
may reply, ** but I have not faid fo upon cofijiliure4* 
I grant it s but it may be^ that the affirmation of 

* Some inanufcripts make thisr word a dilTyllablei not very 
unlike in found to Curtis. But Curtius, I am fure, i» the true 
reading, as every bpdy. knows, who has dipped into the RomaA 
biftory. Whether Engli/h hiftoiy will record the gdnerofity of 
Mr«^ C, it) his Birmingham fubfcvip^too, is yet uncertaiQ. But it ig 
equally prefumptuous m Veritai to imitate the patriotiim of Curtiu% 
•r the zeal of McCUFtia*^ 
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Verit^ reBi% upoir fomefbing ytfft mow precafious 
thati' conjcfturc, and mcare oiiitind than fofpicton. 
Whc% therefore, an cmknotm writer brings a charge 
of tb4» kind ufon unknuwa, atithoriry, or when 
he pr-ofefies t<^ know only thapt Mr. C* pronounces the 
cc^ntQAts fcditious^ but nof te know tfeaf Mr. C. will 
fr&ve them (by every man ^6 virtue will tofs away 
fiieh defomatory pratttle with fcortir If Veritas h^s not 
fecn the tetiers, he has faid too nfiach, and if he has 
fcen them, he fays toe little, becaufe a gerveral charge 
of this nature unqueftionably Jhould have been, and 
•afily mighf have been, illuftratcd by fome particular in- 
ftances. — ^Again, if Veritas had not Mr. C.'s confent to 
fey fo miKh, he'has betrayed a confidential fecret^ and if 
lie i?^^/ Mf . C/s cortfent, he has difgraced, perha[>s, an 
important truth. Let it be remembered, that in the 
ftrong refemblance which the letter does or does not 
l)ear to the hand bill, the public loyalty, the private 
honour, and the perfonal fafety, of a fufpefted man, are 
eventually concerned. Let his guilt be proved in 
a folemn court of juftice — let it be punifhed with 
the extreme rigour of the laws — let it be authenti- 
cated by the real name of the accufer— but by anony^ 
mous goflSps in newfpapers let it not be infinuatcd, 
or if fo infinuated, let it not be believed by honcft men* 
With Mr. C.*s behaviour about thefe- letters I have 
no (?^i6^r concern, than as it affefts myfclf in this very 
unpleafant difpute. Once nftore, therefore, I will call 
the Attention of Mr. C. to the reafons for which I 
have entered into fo full a difcuffion of his explana- 
tion. When that explanation was brought forward, 
St Coventry, foon after the reading of my meinoriali 
^ it was meant to convince me, that a faft, ftated in 
that memorial^ ought riot any longer to produce on 
my mind the cffeSt which it had produced.-^^But 
not having ib convinced me» the fame explanation is 
now laid befcre the public, probably with a defign, 
arrd certainly with a tendency^ to crirtiinate me for 
not abandoning my fufpicions. I am, therefore, . not 

only 
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Dnly , authorized, but compelled to examine its real 
force. But in fo doing I do not profefs to plead Dr. 
Pricftley's caufc — I do not mean to extenuate the cri- 
minal contents of his correfpondent's letter. — I do not 
wifh to hurt the feelings of Mr. C. But I do intend 
to juftify my own condud. If the b^rc word^ and 
even the folemn affevcration of Mr. C, did not en- 
tirely fatisfy me, his proceedings about the letters 
were very unlikely to lejfen my diffatisfadion. 

The next paffage of Mr, C,'s ftatement on which I 
think it neceflary to animadvert is this : ** The fi> 
cond anonymous letter exprelTed fon^e abufive matter 
refpedting Dr. Parr's having lived upon a certain 
perfon, in making a three weeks vi(it at Birmingham t 
and alio behaving himfelf unjeemly in feveral companies 
at that place." , ^ 

My vifit at Birmingham was paid to a gentleman 
. whom I (hail always efteem for his good manners^ for 
his hofpitality, for the chcerfulnefs of bis temper; and 
for the vivacity of his converfation. It was paid at 
his requeft, it was prolonged at his requeft> and I 
had no caufe to imagine that the fame (lay which was 
fo agreeable to myfelf, could be difagreeable to hhn. 
During that vifit I went both into private and into 
public companies ; and in all of them I was treated 
with a degree of civility, and even of refpeft, which 
I (hall always be happy to recolleft and ready to ac- 
knowledge. Never did I, intentionally, give oflfcncc . 
in any one company, or to any one individual and 
once only did I take oflfence, on being obliged to 
leave a room in confequence of fome improper con- 
verfation from two gentlemen whofe names. I will 
never revea), and to whom their friends jufUy give 
credit for their intelleftual attainments, and for their 
convivial powers — I had the.pleafure of converfing 
with many gentlemen of good feiife, good nature, and 
good breeding ; but I faw one perfon (>nly> whom I^ 
exped ever to think capable of wi^iting anonymous 
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which U rattier the language oi" academic^, dian of tks 
cbmmon inhabitants cycn of large towns. He refers 
to Mr., Pope's (jefinition pf a wit, ifvhich i& a difphy of. 
deep readings pcrliaps more, to bp expelled frcw Mr* 
C. than from many of bis parifliloncrs* .tic informs me, 
that my being ^ expofcd in th? public prints with 
•^ great fc verity, was |^^r/ijK the occafion of the inti* 
** mation he had given n[i^/' , Naw the ward, " part* 
^' ly/* 1 would obfcrve^ is a very fignincant .one, and 
its iignifiqa^ice, has been ;W^2</i^i^^ marked by a linit 
drawn, under It in the letter itfelfi by the writer himfelf. 
The couijiter-part^ indeed, U not openly exprefled, but 
mayjbie cafily^ fupplied. The kttef fays, chat the newf^ 
paper3 yfc^c partly the occaGoii of its being written, and 
tht^Ij^ier ^writer (clt at the iamc momenr^ that my an^ 
fw^rto the lirft letter which he had lately received, waa 
partly another ocCadon i and thus^ by having faid otit 
thing emphatically, he led th^.mind of the reader td 
anpt her, which he was afraid of faying openly^ This 
accQunta for the increafed fcurriliry^ to which, as t 
thought, the writer was impelled, not only by habitual 
pry udice^ but by Nciki pfirQocdtion. 

As to the employment of a diffetent hand^writingj 
and the dite from a different pi ace^ they were very 
Ihallow artifice;; indeed* The cirpumdances of*timej 
. of temper, of .ftyle, of allufions to Birmingham, and of 
exultations about the newfpapers§ were more thah 
fufHcieot to counter^balajQce all coniideratiohs of thia. 
kind. Though the fear of a fecond dcteflion, and a fe- 
cond obaftifemeiK might have ftiggcfted to .the writer^ 
the necellBty of Jbiftingy or /eeining to iHift, his fcenc « 
adlion, yet the vtx^Mtempt at any difguife ia in itlclf 
iufpiqious} and the par<;^^ular fort of difguife ufed by 
my correfpondeht, does little credit ; to his fagacity 2 
for, ia th^ firli place, hpw comes naj^ Xiondon correl* 
pondeot to addrcf$.,a^c4b stry/oon aft?i,l had felit.^he 
letter to my fuppofed ^orrefpoodentwat, Birmingham.? 
Or, fccondly, how fhoutd a peffon, fefident in Ldmfon, 
^/ww fo minutely- thati had gone into gublic ctimpany 
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with Mr. tirookf at Blr'ningham, and had ftaid three 
weeks af his ho'jfe? Or, thirdly, fuppofing'iiim to know 
all this, whyfhould'hc carefo much-about what I had* 
done and ("aid in my neighbourhood, when my literary 
and my political characters were far more likely to at* 
traft the notice of a Londoh corrcfpondent, and to fup- 
ply materials for impertinent reproaches ? In faft, thofc 
very reproaches were at that very time to be read in 
the newfpapcrs, and a;Londoner would have been con- 
tent either to tranfcribe them particolarly, or to refer 
to them generally, W/^£?/// adycrting to local events. 

But»i?allufiohs Whatfoever had bccti' made to Bir- 
mingham in any newfpaper iefore the arrival of the 
fecond anonymous fetttr; none were tnadc at the tim 
of itsT)eing fent, and //any fhpuld in future be miadct 
no perfon of common fenfe> knowing what may have 
paJfTed at our prcfent interview, could have a mo- 
hient^s doubt as t6 the fourcfc whence they flowed. 
Inlbead of confuting threfe obfervatfoos, fuch allu- 
fiori$ wotiW, from the mere "circumftance of tttne^ 
cftablifh them. By appearing i^^rV^/^, when I have 
particularly remarked that they had hot once appeared 
ieforey they would be proofs, «27/difguifes> 'as pothc 
reality of the aurhor. * ^ 

., pTaving with fucccft tried the efFeft of a letter from 
myfeff to Mr.C, I determined to make the contrary 
experiment of filence^ and this experinnrent has al^ 
fucceedcd not lefs thah the former. 

Now I will recapitulate. 

Soon after I difpleafcd Mr. C at Warwick, in con- 
fcqucnce of What he did Jay to me, and ^bout the 
time when he had becti cenfoting me before *Dr. 
Marflij for what I did^c^/dotb oehtrs^ I received the 
firft anonymous letter. 

Soon a^cr J iiad anfwe^ed that let^r,'! received a 
^fecond lanonymdns Icncr, conceived in the ftirie^l- 
rtt. and containing many of thie fame particulars with 
•ih^rft; 

Long after the arrival of the fccond letter, and during 

my 
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ipy filence in confequ^ncc of it, J have received- m, 
anonymous letter. 

Between iliefe events^ diftant a$ they may feem to 
beincinneand place, theremuft be fome conaeftioji 
Qf caufe and effe£t« 

My Tecond correfpondent from Lpndon takes fir^, 
wtchin afi%v days after the arrival of my iird letter to 
my fuppofed correfpondent at Birmingham; but for 
the fpace of eleven months, . during which fpa.ce 
I hfive not written to the Birmingbaoi gentle- 
m$in» the I^ndqn gentleman remain^ quiet. Being 
detedcdy or being in danger of d^tedion at Bir* 
9iingbam, he flies for (belter to a d^tp froni Lon- 
don. I^ot being detected, or not tbjnKiog bimfelf la 
d^oger of detCidioQ in Lpodpn, he enjoya his tri-« 
vmph contentedly. By the firli letter he gratifted hta 
refentment. By the fecondj he not only gratified hii 
' refentoKnt, but c^rredbedj as he thoughtj^ his formef 
miftake in dating from Birnoingharn ; i^nd he :doei 
not write a third, prpbably, left a n/sw effort (bould be- 
tray him into new danger. 

From all theft circumflances I infer identity of 
perfon* and that perfon I believe to be Mr. C. 

Tothefemy reafons^ which I thipk very humisroiui 
gnd very powerful, Mr C, I am aware, may oppofe' 
dtpialj and to that denial^ I am afraid. Dr. Parr can«- 
DQt g^ye his aflcot. 

Every anonymous writer bas an advantage, and 
knows tbat he has it, in the di^culty of dir(fSf and com^ 
pUte dete&ion. But as cunning is (bort-fighted, and 
^ anger is precipitate, he fe)don> con^ders, that the 
pUce of direct proof may be pretty well fqpplied by 
circpn^ftantial piropfs, which in the prtfent cafe, arc 
. fifitber few nor frivolous. One great difadvantage 
to petfood fufpefted pf fwcj> aiaujt, is tk?ifemmtn 
who are caftthU of writing anony^mous lejtt^ers, will ac- 
knowledge 4^<av^^ Krijtten them ; and thcrefofe mere 
denial m^ft derive aC3 :efHcacy, eicl^er from the ^n^eiakiief^ 
of ciri:uinftaQti^. evidence . iei aqy p%riicuiar caff, 
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af ffotti tKe pfeVioui opinion which we hairc (ofmtd 
of the fufpcifted pcrfon's honour, and which^ if it be 
favourable^ may have72h»/ werght in counterafting cir- 
cumftanccs where they are ftrong. 

Now I might not think very rcfpeftfuUy of Mr. d 
before I fui^efted him of writing aq anonymous letter 
and after fufpeftinghim upo0y^<:^ grounds, and amidflr 
Juch circumftances as are mentioned in the ftatemcnc, 
I mud be permitted to fay^ that I cannot fuppofe an 
anonymous writer quite incapable of endeavouring 
to Qielter himfclf by fome deviation from truth, when 
he is waging war with circumftances and prefumptioD9 
>n the ^»^te^ ^/^//f^ of complete and direft proof. I 
ibould not have made this harfh obfervationj if the 
objedt of the pfefent interview had' not extorted ic 
from me iff the courfe of fupporting my fufpicions. 
I did not fblicrt that interview for the purpofe of of- 
fending Mr. C^ by any impeachment of bis veracity. 
But in juftice to hioH I have attended the meeting 
which he himfelf either propofed or approved i and 
in jufticeto my own caufc I cannot conceal the fore^ 
going reafons, which will influence my behaviour 
when we have met. As to myfelf, I never calumniated 
any man in anonymous newfpaper paragraphs of any 
kind, nor did I ever write, or caufc to be written 
an anonymous private letter, lexcept in this one in* 
fiance, where I bad myfelf been firft attacked, an4 
have fince voluntarily avowed my retaliation. 

It is neceflary for me to add, that I am not infl^* 
enced i» my opinion of Mr. C. merely by thcrcafoni 
already enumerated, but by a very alarming expref* 
fion which he lately ufed in my prcfencc, when I wa$ 
obferving that Dr. Prieftlcy*s private letters, aft^^ 
betiig torn from their receffes, had been demanded by 
their legal pofleflTor » and when Mr. C. to my gr^^^ 
aftonifhment, and to my great forrow, " donfefltd^ 
** that if any of them came into his hands, he fliooW 
•* have the curiofity to- read them/* In the affcr* 

tioas of a perfori> who aot only bddy but avowed 
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fticfi an opinion, I cannot rcpofc much confidence; 
particularly when be fs an interejfed party. 
• Perhaps I (hould be wanting in politenefs to Mr. 
C, if I did not explain the reafonsfor which I brings 
this ftriking faft to his recollcdtion. What Mr. C. 
by his own confeffioA would have done to Dr. Pricft- 
ley's letters, is not imnriediately connefted with the 
fa6l of writing thofe letters, which J believe Mr. C- 
to have written to me* JBujt it is fgch a mark of fcnti- 
ments widdj different from thofe t entertain about the 
duties of clergymen and gentlemen, as indiredly 
ftrengthe/is my opinion of the pcrfoo fufpcflicd by 
myfcif, and fuch, too, as diredlly warrants me in rcr 
Ceiving his denial with confiderable diftruft, efpeci- 
ally where his acknowledgement is .hardly to be ex- 
pected as an homage to circumftantial evidence 5 and 
where liis cbaracier^ in confeqwsnce of fuch acknowledge- 
ment may be materially ajtcftcd*. 

^ There iff one great leading confideration. which pervades the 
whole fiibje6l ; and to which every reader of ' difcemment wiU 
pay full and ileady attention. Mn C. calls upon me to admit his 
innocence upon the authority of his own alfirmatio;i, ax^d in pppo? 
fition to that circumftantial evidence which led me to think hiixl 
not innocent. Now, before 1 can be reafonably cxpefted to bc- 
Keve Mr* C.y he •rauft pofrefs, and he, ^tlfo, mun be inown by me 
to poiTefs an ample fund of reputation, not only for caw^our, but 
for magnanimity, not only for contempt pf undefepred reproach, 
but for firmnefs undes that which might be deferved, not only for 
veracity in the ordinary concerns of life, but for fuch a degree of 
fortitude as would fupport hina under th^extr^rdinary difficulties of 
Jiiis (ituation> if, being really guilty, he fliould confefs hi^ gui^. 
A good man in fomc moment of anger may be fuppofed capable 
of writing an anonymous letter, for which,, upon ferioujs reflection, 
he would condemn himfclf ; but he muft be a very good man in- 
deed, who, by confeilion, would expofc bimfelf to tKp CQUdcmnation 
of other men. " I wrote the anonymous letters in the blindnefs of 
-** TiPfe^^mcnt, I denied having written them through tlie weaknefs^of 
** &ar, ' I a<cknowlcdge my offence in all its aggravations to the man 
'* whom I have injured aod attempted to deceive ; and though morofe 
" or unfeeling obferyer* will harafs me with inveSive, yet my con- 
" feffion will, in the eftimation of the candid, expiate my guilt." He * 
that holds fuch language would be fomething mpr/e than men ufually 
are. But he that would refifl it when holdeni is far Icfi a man, than X 
know myfcif to be. ^ 

L 3 \yhethcr 
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•Whether or np the geatlemeB prefent conbut* 
With me in my application of this faft to Mr. C.*$ 
honour, they will fe? abundant reafons far my fiffpi-- 

cions about his cohdud to me. , 

END OF THE STATEMESTT* 

ON coming to that part of the ftatcnrtent which fc^ 
hted to the introduftion of the rcftor of St* Martinis 
name in the letter ^hich Dr. Farr had caufed to be 
written to him, Dr. Parr offered to go into the evi- 
dence Vrhich he had brought i^ith him for the pur|x>{e 
d( fhewingthat, from motives of prudence ^lid deli- 
cacy, he had direfted the name of the redtor of St. 
MartinVtd be omitted, and that for the unauthori fed 
i^nfertion of it his amanuenQs alone was refponfible. 
Mr. C9 who had appeared very attentive to this part 
6( the ftatemcnt, thought it unqeccffary for Dr* Parr 
to read the explanatory letters, and accordingly they 
wcrg not read. . - 

EH-. Parr made no obfervation whatfocver uj>dii 
his own ftatemenr, in the accuracy add the ftrengch 
of which he had a perfeft confidence^ But Mr. C. 
tnjlantaneoujly admitted the great and extraordinary 
force of the evidence; he feemed to. be ftruck very 
ftiuch, but not folely, by the circumftance of time in 
th^ arrival of the fecond anonymous letter fcnt to Dr. 
Parr fo foon after the letter he had fent to Mr. C,| 
but he peremptorily and fblemnly denied having writ- 
ten the anonymous letters, having caufed them to be 
written, and even having known *,that they were written 
till Dr. Parr's fufpicions were communicated to him. 
Dr. Parr made no anfwcr whatfoever. 

• 'This ftrong and remarkable word is omitted in that part of Mr. 
G.'b ftatement, where he fummons his whole ftrength to fhew' the 
force, the fuHnefs, and the folemnity of his denial. Whether this 
omiffion is to be afctibed to forgfetfulnefs, or to defign, I dare not 
determine. Unqueftionably it has excited furprize in three of my 
witneffes, as tvell as myfelf ; andit defcrvtes attention from the im- 
partial reader, Mr. Cnrtfs, therefore, will exctife me for the frequent 
lind the pointed notice that ha9 been takenof it ia this pamphlet. 

This 



Tbh Brft denial af Mr, C; was accotnpanird by s 
very ferious miention of \l\% being a y9ung * man \ ol 
^s filling ^ rerpc.4table (icuation iri this coi^nty \ of hU 
owing a great regard to the pfefervarion of has owfi 
^ chafa^^er, :whicb:^As httherto uorainteid ; of hts having 
ihaken ha^ds wjf^ Pr, Parrfeyeral times; and of hi$ 
yfrQiing to live with Pr. P^rr uppn neighbourly term$^ 

ThU part of the converfation waa heard by Dr« 
parr with becoming attention, but did not feem \^ 
jcall for i^ny parricuUr notice^ Dr. Parr knew tjbac 
Mr, Curtis waj^ not %n eiderly Glcrgymaii--i^ was no 
ilranger to tlie value of the two livings wh-ic^i Mr. Curr 
fis p(^fled> and one of which he was Jaid to hav|e oby 
cained by legal and fair |H!N'chafe«>-^he had (he iame fori: 
4>f re/pe^ for ihe wealth of Mr* C, which he had for 
the mere wealth of ai^y other man-^hc wa^ yery fcnfi* 
Jbk of the regard which «v^ry clergyman, andjefpeci- 
ally a clergyman fo antply benNsfiGed, muftowe to th^ 
prefcrvation of his charafter-~he knew of nothing fla^ 
^itious in the condpf^: of Mr. C>-r-he remembpred, not 
only that he had fon^jtirnds met Mr.^ C. in private and 
. ia pi^blic company^ but that he had alio behaved to 
iiim*according lo.the eftablifhed rules of polijte^^--*- 
ht was confcious alfo of not having violated the piaia 
;ind ufeful laws of good ^eigbhurkfit^. Suf he had never 
profeflcd the fn^aUeft friewUhip for Mr, C, nor had he 
ever fought fpr thofe opportunities o£ mutual inter- 
jcovdki , by whi^h nierc acquaintance gradually ap- 
proaches to intimacy •-'-Such were the thoughts whic^ 
pafled in Pr. ParrVmind, though they, were npjLex- 
,preffcd at the iaiisryicw, 

Mr. C. dcciareditbat he luntw nothing of the letter 
alluded to in the St. James's* Chrqni<^le» whiigh decla- 
ration Dr, Parr neither admitted .nor oppofcd explicitly, 
thoxigh he certainly thought it ftrange that Mr^.C.j who 
takes in the Sc. James's Chronicle, and is probably Mr» 

♦ I Doight^ therefore, jay qF Mr. Ci|iti^, 

Fn^gtn- Soph, 

L 4 Baldwin's 
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Baldwin's Conftant Reader^ fliouldhavc overlooked or 
fprgocten the abufe upon a neighbouring clergyman 
contained in that very paper> which wis of knporcanwe 
in the prefent difpute. 

Mr. C. being aflced by Dr. Parr whether he had re- 
ceived the letter which Dr. Parr avowed, anfwered in 
the affirnnative; and upon being further aflced by Dr* 
Parr whether he had brought that letter with him^ 
he (aid. No :— ^adding, '* that he believed he had it not, 
*' and that he poffibly * had given it to a friend who was 
«< not now in the country.*' Dr. Parr made no remark 
on tbfs anfwer, though he undoubtedly was of opinion 
that Mr. C.> having had timely notice of the intended 
iheeting, niight have been difpofed to bring the letter 
with him, and might even have fent for it to the 
friend into whofe hands he had committed it. Mr. C. 
ttioreover faid, that be would give fiftj founds ro re- 
cover the letter. Dr. P. was forcibly ftruck with this 
expreflfion, and found himfelf rather at a lofs to recon* 
cile it to the preceding parts of Mr. C/s converfatioa 
aboiit'the poffible difpofal of the letter. His defire, 
however, was more to hear than to debate j and there- 
fore leaving the fubjeft of the letter in the ehjcurity into 
which Mjr. C. himftlf had thrown it, he contented him* 
ielf with offering Mn C. a copy from the tranfcripc 
which Mr. Eyre had read.— But Mr. €• did not take 
the profi5?red copy. 

- Mr. C. began to (peak rather in the language of cri- 
mination againfl Dr. P. for having fent him an ac^o- 
nymous letter i to which Dr. P. briefly replied, that he 
^' had voluntarily avowed his own letter, and that he had 
written it on a fuppofed provocation from Mr, C.** 
The latter, Jn very firong vtxm%^ faid> that " Dr. P. 
Ihould have gene to him upon the very firft fufpicion, 
and called for explanation.'^ Biit Dr. P. looking upoo 
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* Mr. C. here accounted in twp ways for nr»t hstving the lett^, 
but r<ud not one word.pf a third, or even a- fourth fuppo£uon, wnich 
he had n^entio!;ied to Dr, March Wpre the in^rvicw. Sec Dn 

ifarih's evidence* 
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this merely as Mr. C/s idea of what ought to liavt 
been done^ andhaving> from his own judgment, pw^ 
Aied what appeared to bitti a better courie, (aid. not 
one word in^vindication of what he had donej or ia 
reply to what Mr. C. wilhed him to do. 

Mr. C. afterwards repeated his denial in terms of 
rtrf great folemnky * indeed, and he evidently puft^^i 
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* I did not mi^ Mr. C. for the purpofe of-ac^ttuoig or cppdema* 
iQg htm. I 4id not dire^ly aik bim whether he was innot^ent or 

fmlty, and. much lefs did I mean to diftrefs him by requiring; from 
im an oath. The only appeal, if I had been difpofed to make any^ 
v^ould hsrve been tntdc to his honour i and by his hoacmr^ if % ii£ 
eppes^d toit« X ftottld famvebe^ fati»fied. 

Mr^Curtisf I believe, is not much acquainted either with thetreafvref 
of Greek literature, or even with the hiftory of Greek writers. But 
for the atjiufement'of my readers, man^of whom« till lately, wesc at 
<nnich ftrangers to tiie name of Mir. C«y as Mr. C is' to Uje xmmfi x^f as 
ancient gnomologift, I wittfelcft a few p^fiagfs on the fuojeft of {stathu 
^nd in order to ihew my impartialky^ j.wfll produQe tbofe Whidi 
arc in Mr. C.*s favour, as wdl as thofe which are in my own.' The 
lines in which Mr. C. would triumph, if he underftoodthem., fhaSbe 
lionoured with the firft place, and for his convenience fhall be printed 
in a more legible charal^er. And I hope that the Rev. Clerk wiU 
cxcuiie me for difguifing in Greek letters the fentencea which are not 
^uite favourable to the cat^e of ^^ths. 

Hbrkos bebaiose0in, en neufo monos. ' 

Akxisy ^as.Mr. Cnrtis. 

]H(oftis gar omnuonti meden peithetai, 

Autos epiorkein rhadios epiftatai. Ampfais. 

Defpoin', hotan tis omnuontos kataphrone, 

i 

H6 me funoide proteron eptorkekoti, 

i 
Houtos kattphroneift t6il the6n emoi dokei, 
Kai proteron omo&s autos epiorkekenai. > - Ant^h« 

Horkou de profiethentos cpimelefterji' 

pfuche katefte, diiTa gar phulafietai, 

Philon te mempfifi, k'eis Theous hamart^nein. 

. Soph, it) Hippodam* 
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fk^ V. for a 4eelimion of the tSt€t whkh fuch % 
iititial had. produced upon hU mind & and ibm Dr* P^ 
finding himfelf /i&nci »r;i^, aAfwered in a very qalm 
manner^ ^* that he yet beiitved Mr. C.to bp^ihe w* 
thor of the letter/* . 

Mr. C., as might naturally be i»pe£fced, gr^w warm 
)lt tlus i^UurUd cmtfeSon^ and urged Dr. P. x^x bis cea^ 
iM|B; but Dr. F« retufed to give zm 0$k^ reafons diati 
thofe he had affipned in his written ftatcmcnt.» jMu. . 

Some altercation now took {»taee about the tttftanmg 
of the word • believe,' which was explained by the gen* 
j4emen prcfent, without the fmattcft interference of 
Dr.P«9 .aiid to the apparent convidkipn of l&x^ C.^ to 
figoify np more than that Dr. P. continued tqi ftifpe^ 
Mr. C.-rrThc ponvcrfation imtiiedrately after this wai^ 
chi^y conduced t)y Mr. C. and Mf. Mactintoftii 
and Mr. ^Mackinpofh endeavoured to ftew Mr. C^ 
Ut>on <general prificiples> that one gentleman fuppG^tiig 
jahether to be <:apable of writing ah anonympus letier, 
and pofiefilng what he thpugbF l^rohg reafpns tb fufpe^ 
liim of having written one, was very unlikely to be 
convinced by his mere ajfertion. In this part of the 
convcrfation t)r. P. took little or no Ihare, but upon 
two or three incidental points he fpokc to the following 
cfFeft, " That Mr. C/s aflfertion might be true ; that 
** he wifhcd it to be obferved of himfelf, that he di4 

Ou TOK Vflcp ofMpvsin toy (bpoyavrx Si7% 

Alexis 10 Olyothiis) not Mr< Curtis in htt ftatementf 

« 

EufebiuSf 

If Mr. Curtis had followed the whokfome advice contained in this 
latter fentence, he would not have driven me to the painful ncccffity 
of diftrufting in foihede^ee what hei^d at Coventry* But he may 
'be aiTured that 1 (hould pay great refpeft to any oath which he might 
take deliberately in a court of juftice, where the a6t of taking it would 
ht more decorous^ and the occafion, I fuppofe, more important. 

*^ not 
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^* not mckn to give Mr. C the lie, ebtt h* had htztd 
•• one vtry folemn declaration of Mr. C. with an awc^ 
•* fal itnpreflloni that he did nor cbnceive the reafons 
f^ for his general opinion of Mn C. to be at all a 
•* proper fubjeft for difcuffion at that time, that aftet 
•^ beihg called upon once by Mr. Yates, and moro 
•* than once by Mr. C, to afiign thofe reafons, hi 
♦* Ihould perfift in not aflfignihg them, and that h« 
*^ could only refer the gchtletneh prefent to the flate^ 
^* mcnt which he had read/* 

- Once, when Mr. C. had prcvioufly afked Mr.. Mac« 
kintai|i', whether his denial ought to be admitted by Dr* 
P., the Dodor, for the firft, or rather, only time, afked 
Mr. Macklntofli, whsetefFed had bfcen produced upon 
Kis mind by Dr. P/s ftacement ? Mr. Mackihtofh ac- 
knowledged the force of the ftatement, but declined 
giving any direft anfwer to Mr. C. about the authority 
of bis denial. Mr. Mackintofh then faid, what ht 
afterwards enforced and iWuftratcd, that ic was riot for 
bim to declare what be might think of Mr. C.'s veraci^ 
tyj T^ut to confider iahis own n^ind what, under all the 
circum/iancesy Dr. P. was likely to think of ic. To 
this Dr. P. aflfchted. But he did not aflc any gentle-^ 
man, except Mr. Mackintofh, what convi6tion fiia 
ftatement had wrought on their minds, and he twicb 
defired the gentlemen prefent to ohferv€, that " he had 
not in the fmalleft degree atremp'ted to convert them 
to his own particular diftruft of Mr. C.'s word, by 
any other rcafons than thofe which he had found it 
ncccflary to introduce into his written ftatement." 

He, however, perceived that Mr. Eyre volunifirilj 
and explicitly admitted the force of the circumftances j 
he did not hear cither Mr« Yates or Dr. Marfh fay, 
.that they were not forcible j and while Mr L. was cout- 
verfing with Mr. Mackintofh, Dr. P. heard Mr.. C» 
again declare, that Dr. P. had ftrong reafons, for his 
fufpicions. — 

Mr. Yates continued to think and to fay, with Mr. 
Cuiftis> that Dr. P* Jhould bring forward his reafons, 
'""■'■'/•.' as 
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'is founded upon general opinion i and thouglr 
Dr. Marib did noc pxprefsly contend for the ne« 
ceflity of Dr. P/s producing fuch reafonsj yet \ti 
calking with Mr. Mackintofh he dated, that unlefs 
Jit, P. did produce them, he thought the folemn 
denial of Mr. C. nnuft have its influena on thofc per- 
fons, who mt knowing Dr. P/s reajbns^ could not be 
influenced by ihcm. Dr. P., however, refufed to go 
into a difcuffion which he thought both junnecefiary 
and invidious^ and Mr. Mackintofh was avowedly of 
Dr. P/s opinion. The only objeft for which Dr. P. 
had met the gentlemen upon his own part, was, as 
he had himfelf ftated, to prove that he had reafon ia 
fufpeil Mr. C, and this Mr. C, had himfelf admitted 
fo far as even to confcfs that under the ^^ fame cir* 
tumftances he Jhould have entertained the fame fufpicions 
of another man,** — Dr. P., therefore, ccnceived, that 
by (hewing attention when he did not feel convic<.> 
tion, he had fully difcharged his duty as a gentleman* 

Upon the firft denial he had been filent. — After the 
fccond denial, when urged to give his opinion^ he had 
given it calmly ; and to mod of the fubfequent denia]s> 
though accompanied with defiance^ and fometimea 
with menace^ Dr. P. thought it unbecoming his digni- 
ty, and extraneous to' the purpofc of the meetingj^ 
to make any reply, either offenfive or defentiye. — 

The moft remarkable part of Mr. C.'s menaces 
was to the following efFeft: " If, after this folemn 
•* denial, you dare to introduce thi? converfation into 
** any company, you muft take the confequenccs/' Dr^^ 
P, had himfelf ufed no one exprcfllon which could 
juftify fuch language from Mr. G. Upon hearing that 
language he neither promifcd to conceal, nor threatened 
to proclaim, the ftory of the anonymous letters j and, 
in truth, he afterwards was amufed X2xkitx than fur- 
prifed, to bear from Mr. C.*s own mouth, that Mr. 
C. himfelf had refolved to be the herald of a tale, 
which, as Dr. P, conceived, might not in ^//com- 
panies redound to his honour. But to the threat of 

taking 
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taking the confcquehces, be it again obfcrvtfd^ ^d 
6ppo{ed upon his part 91$ threat whatfoever. Mr. C* 
then laid, *' I cxpeft you, after this folemn deni^, co^ 
** beg my pardon." But Dr. P. dill thinking hknfelf 
injured^ and ftill feeling himfclf unconvinced^ anrwcr-* 
cd, «* That I certainly will not do 5" and Mr. C. 
, replied, " If you do not, 1 fhall fay you have treated 
. ** mc like a blackguard and a rafcal.'^ Dr. ^. remarked 
only, " That he thought th}s language extremely vio-* 
** lent, and Could not prevail upon himfelf to adopt it/' 
At the fame time he perceived, that in Mr. C/s lan- 
guage, there was fome kind of uncertainty to whom the 
word rafcal was to be applied. . He did not, however^ 
then demand any explanation ; bat when Mr. Mac- 
kintofh and Mn Eyre had led the way to a declaration 
on the part of Mr. C, that. Mr. C. himfelf ^2i% the 
perfon who had been treated like a rafcal, then Dr* 
P., who had taken fome alarm, though he expreffed 
Aone^ at this difplay of familiar language from Mr. C, 
obfcrved, that *^ the ambiguity was now removed/* 
He difdained, however^ to vindicate himfclf from fuch 
an iinputation, and he would have been very unwilling 
to retort it upon Mr. C, cFcnif Mr. C. had frofeffedly 
meant to apply it to Dr. P. The Dr. had occafion 
again to exprcfs himfelf " forry to hear fuch intempe- 
*' rate expreflions /' and though he pcrfifted in fcfpeft* 
ing Mr. C, he neither dircftly, nor indireftly, ufed 
any word which implied any affent upon his part to 
the formidable confequence of rafcality drawn by 
Mr. C. againft Mr. C. himfelf. 

While Mr. C' was converfing with Mr. Mackiq*. 
to(h * mention was again made of the anonymous 

letter 

* It is dot for nle to decide U(>on tht reafons which mij^ht inducfc 
Mr. C, in his ftatctnent, to avoid the mention 6vcn of Mr. Mackia* 
tofh's name 5 but few readers will fuppofe him to have forgotten 
what he has been pleafed to omit. Perhaps, the Rev. Gentleman wti» 
tinwilling to loiForm the public, that his mor^I pofitions were not alwap 
approved, and that his logical prowefs was more than once defeated 

by 
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Utter which Dr. ?• had csuH^d to bt written and had 
avowed. Pr. P. ^ated^ that ht had never meant 
U> make any (ecret of the letter, and that he had even 
fiieivQ ]t CO a few of Ms confidential friend^, both b&- 
fore and after it was fent. He, however, did not 
^hcer into any debate. But Mr. Mackinpfii and Mr. 
C* went very fully into this topic, and at laft it 
ieemed to be fettled to the entire fatisfadion of all 
parties, that Dr. P.'s letter had none of the criminal 
properties of an anonymous letter. The fubjcft was 
pot taken up a third time by Mr* C, and, indeed, 
vpp^ the firft mention of it. Dr. P. conceived the 
mattier too cl^ar tp require from bim much explana*- 
tion, or ^ny defence ; though, if Mr. C. had beien 
pleafed to difcufs with Dr. P. any pointed expreffion 
in the letter fent to hiqo. Dr. F. was prepared to giire 
Mr. C. fuch aofwers as were confident at oocc with 
poiitenei^ af>d Hncericy. 

Mr. Q* in his converfation with Mr. Mackintofh 
declared, that '* he would publifli the treatment he 
" bad received," and more than once he intimated hi? 
refolutio^ to " make known" that treatn[>ent, though 
without expr^flipg the /orm of announcing it. Np 
gnfwer wa$ given to thefe and other fimilar words | 
but becaufe fuch words had been ufed, the prefenjc 
fiatement was prepared. 

Dr. P., neither during his own nor during Mr* 
^ackinco/h'^ CQ^verfation with Mr. C, threw ouj: 
^ny unpnlite refle&io^is upon Mr. C/s intelle&ual or 
moral character. But Mr. C. repeatedly, and in 9 
Jipiificant manner, declared to Mr. Mackintoib, his 
/cverence for the literary charader of Dr. P. — Dr. P., 
Jipwever, did not think it ncceffary to make any com- 

by^the jpcrfoii jibout whom he is filent. . A 8 a ^ifputaiat, he wa$ com- 
pelled to ieel, and as a Chriftian, I would hope, he is now dUpofed 
%o forgvocy the fuperiority of his antagonilL But, as a faithful 
liarrator, he (hould have given fome put-lines of the conteft; and, 
' as an ingenious rhetorician, he might have- thrown the upfortimatc 
ifiiie into (hade, 

^ ^ ment. 
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ttictit j cither upon the compliment which was cxprcfleH,* 
or up6n the cenfure which was indircftly implied^ in th^ 
^orm of that compliment* Dr. P, is not ambitious 
of pnoinifcuous praife upon the fcore of his attain- 
ments, be they few or many ; and his indifference to a 
tribdtc of commendation from Mr. C;'arolc, 'in ^ 
great degree, from the fettled convidion of his jowrf 
mind, that Mr. C. -had juft as mych, and juft as little, 
light to fit in judgment upon Dr. P. in refpcft to bis 
principles in the capacity of a gentleman, as in refpeft 
Co his accompli (hments i|i the capacity of a fcholar. 

In the courfe of the very long converfation between 
Mr. Mackintofh and Mr. C. fome mention was made 
about Dr. Prieftley's letters, and about the impreffion 
that had been left on Dr. P.'s mind by Mr. C.'s ac* 
knowledgmenr, that he would read them if they came 
iato his 'hands *. Mr. C. confejfed having faid fo in Dr. 
P.'s hearing. But did not on the prcfent* occafion 
fay in perfpicuous and direft terms, whether he would, 
or would not, read thofe letters in the circumjlances 
'€xprefsly and folely alluded to in Dr. P.'s ftatcment. 
He further faid, by way oT what he called explanation^ 
that he ** had forwarded to government two letters, 
** belonging to Dr. Prieftley 5 that they had before 
•' been fent to him under a blank cover, and that from 
*^ his fituation in this county as Reftor of St. Martin's, 
** and from his opinion of their contents, he thought 
** it .his duty, though he might bemftaken, to tranfmit 
^* them to miniftry.'* 

The converfation then went on in the following 
manner: Mr. Mackintofh having obferved, that it 
might be the duty of a magiftrate to do fd. Dr. P. 

- . P rWbatever ray opinion may be about Mr. C.'s treatment of Dr. 
;^rlefil(y'8 letters, I ccrtaialy ihould not have touched upon that d^f- 
agVeeable topicy if it had not been mentioned in Mr. C.'s own printed 
papei^; and I (hould do him injuflicc, if I were not to add, Uxat his 
^^kaviour during the melancholy fesifon of the riots was, in my opi- 
^OQ, blf^melefs. I will uot difmii^ the laft fubje6^ without noticing 
the meritorious condu& of that benevolent and truly honourable maj)^ 

Captain Carver- 
remarked^ 



TemtrkeOy ^ that* Mr*. C. was not' a magiftratc^*^ 
When Mfr C* afterwards gaVc Dr. P. rcafqn to un- 
derftand^ that he had a£iuaTly feht thd two letters l>e-* 
fore , the converfation at Solyhul), Dr. t*. pro^ly ' 
ob(erved> that Mr. C« had not there told^ him of viKsit 
had been donci and Mr. C. as properly anfWered^ 
that he did not then think it necelTary to tell him« — 

Mr. C> while converOng with Mr. Mackintofh^ 
employed various argurtients to Ihew the propriety of' 
Ending the letters to government i anci upon being 
aiked by Dr. P., whether he « luppofcd thofe letters 
•« to belong to Dr. Pricftley,'* he replied^ that it ^* was 
*' not his bufincfs to enquire froni whom they earned I6t 
** whofe they werej** and that he " thought it his duty 
** to forward them, becaufe they had been feiit to him- 
** and becaufe upon reading them, he foiioa them to 
** contain fuch particulars as were in His judgmehi; 
*' worthy, to be communtcated to govcrnmcpt. fcle . 
entered^ however, into no detail of their contents*^ 

He mentioned not the namts of their writers^ arid^ ^*.^ 
deed no gentleman prefcnt pot, nor had a rlgi^t tcf ' 
put, any queftion about either. He faid nothirlg^ and 
nothing was ^Ikcd, about t^ie JireSfions p( the letters,^ 
though probably thofe dire<9tions (hewed fo wbont 
they belonged. — 6ut he had at firft explicitly r^^&z/ 
them Dr. Prieftley's letters ; he did not afterwards fw 
they were not Dr. PrielUcys, and he virtually, thpugn 
not in exprefs terms, defended his condufl: crti the ge«» 
neral principle, that to wbomfcever they belonged/ he 
had received them from an unknown hand, and had 
employed them in a manner which he tho^ight proper* 

Mr. Co in a way fomcwhat irregular and ohpure^ ; 
diftinguiftied between what he had done particularly^ 
in forwarding thofe letters, and what he faid at Scdy- 
hull generally^ about his intention to read any IcttcA 
which might corne into his hands; and'he^ alfo^ ^as 
pleafed in this ftage of the converfation to fay, that 
his cxpreflions at SolyhuU " were hafty j*' a word, 
by which the curiofrty of Mr. C. fecmcd to be flighr- 
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ly- and obliquely cenfufed, rather- than ingenuoolly 
jand totally difclaimcd. . Dr. P.,,; l^owe^f , 4id not 
enter into the jivftnefs of.Mr»C/s di^incStion— he did 
nocj^peat, nor enforce, what was containpd in his own 
written ft^tement. But he felt, that .what Mr. C, 
from his own confcffion had really, don^j was not, in 
Dn P/s cftimation, much more dcfenfible, than what 
he had formerly at Solyhull acknowledged, that he 
would do. 

.' Upon the fubjeftof the letters much iftvcftig^ion, 
and (bme debate^ pafled between Mr« Mackintoih. 
and Mr. C. Dr. P., however, faid only what has 
been already related ; but neither the Doftor, nor any 
other gentleman prefent, made one unhandfome obfer- 
vation upon^thofe proceedings, which Mr. C. had 
voluntarily revealed and elaborately vindicated. 

A good deal of loofe converfatipn afterwards went 
on, in which Dr. P. took no part, except that upon 
ibme occaGon or other he found an oppQrtunity of 
faying to Mr. C, that wherever he met him he Ihould 
treat him with civility. Mr. C. when he was going 
away folemnly repeated his denial, politely cxprefled 
** his hope of living long enough to convince Dr. P. 
** that he was incapable of writing anonymous letters,'* 
and yj^df^^^ exclaimed, " I iha:ll fay that I have been 
" . treated by jou like a rafcal 1" 

Dr. P. wilhed him a good night, and upon hearing 
again the intemperate words which had been fpoken 
beforp, he faid, " You mean that you have been treated 
,as if you were a rafcal,'* intending thus to avert the pof* 
fibility of an affront to himfclf. Dr. P. certainly had 
no right to determine how far. Mr. C. might think that 
this ofFenfive term was, in Dr. P.'s private opinion, 
applicable to Mr. C But he, in faft, neither diredly, 
nor indiredly, ufed this or any other word of reproach 
to Mr, C.t during the whole progrefs of a various, 
an rnterefting, and fomctimes difputatious, converfa- 
tion. At the clofe of it, however, he thought it 
right that an opprobrious expreflionj uttered at firft 

M vehemently 
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In rdpeft to Dr. Farr's ftatement about his.fufpi- 
clons, which he may have occafibn to publlihy it cor- 
refponds exadtly with that he read at Coventry. 

William Marsh. Nov, i6^ 1791* 
[End of thi Narrativb.] 
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UPON reading the foregoing narrative Mr. C.niay 
be inclined to thinks that in his printed paper^ there 
are fome material, though, I Would hope> involuntary 
ipifrepreientations. He will, however, obfcrve, that 
I have t)ot expoftulated with him upon many parti- 
culars, which, once for all, I here impute, and deHre 
others to impute, to the ftrength of his prejudices, 
and the warmth of his temper, rather than to any 
depravity whatfocver in his principles. 

During x\it interview, I did not expoftulate with him 
in the indignant tone, which, as a *' brother clergy- 
f* man,*' I was authorifed to affume,.wTien I found that 
he.had voluntarily impofed upon himfelf the penance of 
fuch duties, as, if undertaken by other men*, might have 
been, thought to degrade the clerical chara&er into a 
very clofe refcmblance to the trade of an informer,' o^ 
Ihe office of an inquifitor. I did not expoftulate with 
him upon the fantaftic and perilous conceit, that a town 
Reftor, like Mr. C. ftands, as fuch, abfolved from 
thofe facred obligations of private honoitif, which bind 
a village curate f, like Dr. P. I did not expoftulate 
^ . • with 

• I fay this ferioafly and in juffiice to Mr. Curfis, becaufe I have • 
no right to think that he would openly profefs the trade, or delibf* 
lately afpire to the office, of which I fpeak in this fentence. 

. " f SucTi was my ecclefiaftical rank when thispafFaec was written, ^nd 
thoughi by exchange of preferment, I have aow the honour to be a 

* • * brother 
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With him upon the clamours, he at this critical junftu re 
might, from his peculiar, though finccre opinion of duty^ 
excite againftthc eftablilhmcnt itfelf, by feeming to re- 
vive doftrines which that excellent eftablilhmcnt, 
bleffed be God ! neither diredlly nor indireftly coun- ' 
tcnances— doftrines which long fince have flumbeted in 
oblivion— doftrincs which, if ferioufly maintained; 
and gcrt^rally praftHed, would be. lefs fpecious indeed^ 
andlcfs popular, but not left alarming to good citi- 
zens, nor lefs offenfive to good Chriftians, than (omt 
chimerical and pernicious novelties of a modern' com- 
mentator upon the rights^of man. 

After reading what he and his witneffes have written, 
after refledting upon what he has faid and done, and -after 
comparing the various parts of his conduft" with the 
foregoing narrative, l-Tidw will not expoftulate with 
him upon his blunder or his artifice, when he repre- 
ferifts me as "having recourfe to two expedients*^ 
for the purpofe, and, it Ihould feem, the fole pufpofe^ 
''of confirming myfelf in my fufpicions,** when the 
real obje5l of thofe expedients wias to difcover 
whether I ought to perfift in fufpefting, and wheii 
a different rejult might have induced mc not to 
fufpeft. I will not expoftulate with him on tht 
inconfiftcncy thtre is between his gloomy lamenta- 
tion and obfcure replies as to his difpofal of the 
letter I had fent to him, and the account which 
he had before given to Dr. Marfti, of his having 
committed it either to the flames, or to a certain place 
which ri^y anonymous London correfpondent would 
have named without hefitation. I will not expoftulate 
with him upon xht probability y. that of the /(?«r different 
ways in which he talked of the treatment ftiewn to that 

brother Rcftor of Mr. Curtis, I beg of him not to be alarmed at 
my feeming approach tojiig clerical dignity. The preferment I now 
bold 18 accompanied by a very fmall portion of that precious appur- 
tenance, which is invidioufly fuppofed fometimes to endear the 
church to confomufts, and fometimes even to reconcile non-confor- 
mifts to the church. 

M 3 letter,. 
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Utter, 0nc \^ imH T^ioncileahU to all the known ciccum* 
ftancei. I will not ^xpoftulate with him upon the 
fojjihiliiyy that mjr letter was fent to fooBc acquaint* 
aoce who now and then vifits him in the country; 
that this . fricndly-fpiritcid and alofioft brotherty- 
i?[iindedi though forgt^Urtf acqiaaiotance, had loft or 
dcftroyed it aft^ the purpofes for which he received 
it vftte fuppofed to be anfwcrcd, And that with a gcne- 
rofity Wbkh petty minds fomctirnes borrow frono >cun- ^ 
ningy be had determined to aveo^e Mr. C.'s caufe^ 
without Involving Mr. C* himfelf in the guilt of im^ 
mediate participation. I will not expoftulate with him 
upon the reqf^m which many perfons may have ibr * 
Dot believing that he could be the author of that letter^ . 
even if to eftabliih his claim to it he fliould cut off ■- 
his right-hand *, or pluck out his right-cjre. I w5H 
Dot expoflulate with him upon the reafbns which he 
may btmfe^ have for omitting in his - flratemcnt the 
name of Mr. Mackintolh, with whom he converfcd 
more than tvith any other perCbn at the houfc of Dr% 
Marfli : for omitting the ftrong and pointed circum- 
Aance of not even knowing that the anonynK>us letters 
jiad been written to me till he heard of my fufpicions : 
for omittipg the conclufions which I had drawn from his 
curio/ity, and from that on^y^ when I mentioned the 
unfavourable effeft which his declarations about Dr. 
Prieftley's iecccrs had made upon my mind^ I w31 
not expofttilate with him upon thofe churlifii mens^ce^ 
of a. pro^ution, which before the interview, at Co-* 
Ventry he had uttered in the prefcnce of ray high- 
Ipirit^d.and ingenious friend Mr. Wefton, whor)d I am 
authorifed to namr, and of another gentleman whom it 
is needlfifs to point out. I will not expoftulate with him 
on the indelicacy of procuring fignatures frohri Mr. 
Eyre and Dr. Mar (h, for one purpofe, and then affly-* 
ingx)\tKW to another y without the permifiion or kaow- 

• Mr. Curtifi's ftatemeut* 

ledge 
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ledge of the parties* I will oot expoftulatc wkh him 
upon, the imprudence, not to iay, the unfairnefs, of 
giving the authority of Mr. Eyre's name to a ftatemenc- 
in which that very Mr. Eyre had noc only told him there ' 
were . deficiencies ti but under the conviAion df its 
being intended folely for t^ie perufal pf Mr. CJs friends, 
had obligir^ly offered to fupply them. I will not; 
expoftuJate with hirn Mpon his want of exaijtncfs,. or 
his warn of decorumi when in his written copy he. 
applied to my vifit the WQfd " fpunging^" whicii Mr^ 
Eyre corrcfted. Finally, I will qpt expqftulate with 
^im upon the wide difference, which he muft difcover 
between his own printed paper on the one haqd, and 
on the othei*, my narrative- which three of the witneffea 
ka:ve twice exadfiined and approved -, and alfo between 
that Tcry paper and the fpecific objeftions which thpf^ 
very witncfle.s have made to his own reprcfentations4 
I forgive the. defeats of his memory.: I lament the vio- 
lence ofhismeafures; and I add wii'th forrow, that be. has 
not yet begun to fulfil hispredidion of convincing ^f| 
that he is incapable of writing anonymous letter$^ 
But I do ^not charge bim, be it remembered, wi^i 

' > + If I was furprized at ifeing the paper of Mr. Eyre, in which 
tbofc deficiencicft were jneBtioned to the ReScr^ my furprife certainly 
could not be lefTenedy when I lately read the following word8> in -a 
letter from Dr. Marfh, dated Dec. 1 1 . ^ 

** Previoufly to figning Mr. C.'s ftatement, I infermed him hy 

telter, that fome circumilance appeared to me not fuiBciently ana 

particulsurly ftated^ and others not altogether accurately lutted. 

Thefe were the reafons I affign^id, for not immediately complying 

with Mr. C.*8 requeft. I afterwards, however, did fign it with the 

rcftflftions you have feen." Now, Dr. Marfh was not eogag<Kd to 

affift Mr« C.'s recollection, and therefore, he ia jufbifled in tigning 

as he did. But it is very ilrange to me, that, after fuch notice from 

two of the witneiTes, Mr. C. mould fend forth hi& ilatement, " with 

all its imperfe£lions on its head." Yet, when 1 confider the intereft 

Mr. C. had in propping the credibility of his own ilatement, by 

the authority of thefe two witneiTes, I do not think it equ^uy 

ilrange, that he has avoided mentioning, in that ilatement, the 

deficiencies and inaccuracies generally imputed to it by the 

gentlemen whofe names he publiihed- without pcrmiilion. 

M 4 V having 
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having written '4ny. Without reluftance I formerly gave 

him my reafoh^ for fufpcfting hiiiv, becaufe he had a 

right to know them; and with xc\n&znct I have now 

laid them before the public, in confcquence of the 

neceflity which Mr. C. himfelf has irtipofed upon m€. 

» Earneftly do I define the reader to obferve, that, 

before \ had any iiitention to draw up this pwnphlet, 

Mr. C, himfcif had come forth in '^the chafaSSleF of an 

accufer, and that long before I had finifhed it, his-accufa-^ 

tions were feathered through a wider range, atid «l<>und- 

cd in a bolder ftrain. When he printed aad cir^culaced 

his paper, he was- an affailant, not a defendant^^-t— 

When that paper Was republiflied, Lwas- aflfaiied again. 

•i— But the fiierceft affault was made> when, deliberately 

irking a- paper for the St. Jan>es's Chronicle^ a^d 

openly figning it with his namei Mr. Cnot only cop-' 

tradi(i€d two^of oUr witncflfes for giving me the pcaife of 

moderation and politenefs, but affirmed, that f* ,i as 

** much as infinuated that he was perjured, and this upon 

f* nb better grourid than my own conjefture," This, 

furcfy, is in itfelf, a fcrious charge, Mr. C. has 

ferioully publifhcd it ia the newfpaper, and J, in xhis 

pamphlet, have met it ferioufly. But upon examining, 

my words before the interview, during the interview, 

and after. tlie interview, no impartial man will trace 

'in them the meannefs of infinuation, or the flimfinefs 

of .conje(ftur^;-*-What I thought about the anonymous 

iettersj Ifaid not rudely.— What I faid about them, I 

^^ thought hot unreafonably.— I think the fame nqw, 

and; thcrcfofG, I again fay the fame, but without pre- 

. fuming to afBrm that I am not miftaken, and without 

a wifli to perfift in miftake, when my opinion Ihall be 

encountered by fubftantial proof, inftead of gratuitous 

afl^crtion.. 

Let me, then, once more explain myfelf, in op- 
pofition to this odious charge of infinuation, I have 
fufpefted, but. not accufed. I avow the continuance 
of opinion, but refift the imputation of conjedure. 
When Mr. C. ceafes to cenfure nie, I fhall bcein to 

hope 
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^opc better things of hirti — when he blullers, I fliall 
fttiile — when he rcafonSj I fhall attend — when he dif- 
-proves, I WILL retraft. 

In regard to Mr/TaTft', (hat gentleman on Thurf- 
day, the firft of December, gave me authority to fay, 
that " he had received from Mr, C. no copy of the 
•' printed paper;" that " he figned i^ j^ith a wiew^to;the 
" private fatisfafti9n of Mr. C.'s friends onlyl.' and, 
that *' if he had been aware of Mr. C.'s intention to 
" publifh it'j he would not hzvcJigmJ it at' all,'' Know-, 
ing the profeflional connexion which fubfifts betweea 
Mr. Yates and Mr. C, I, from motives of delicacy, 
have declined confultifig the Former about my 
rafi've. But I ani perluaded, that he will r 
bis general afl^ot to the printed paper of N 
difcouraige him from "confeffing any err6r,"ih 
he, on theperufalof ihefore-goingpages, may 
felf to have fallen. — I cannot conclude thi 
fiiore agrecablj^, cither to' my reader, t>r ti 
than by affiiring Mr. Yates, that there is no clergyman 
in the. county of Warwick, to whom 1 give greater 
credit than to himfclf, for reftjtude of intention, 
and benevolence of heart. 



N. B, 
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N, B. THE wretched hand-writings both of my 
amanuenfis and myfelf, the diftance at which I live 
from the prefs, the little pradlicc I bavp had in revifing 
proof iheets, and a fourth reafon, which, in tendernefs 
to the party concerned, I will not explain, occafioned 
fcverai errata in the firft edition, which have not been 
noticed there. — I think it incumbent upon ipe now 
to apologize for thcoi, and particularly to exprefs my 
concern, for a ihiftakc in the note of page 36 upon a 
point' of fadl which, however, was properly ftatcd in 
page 38, and for a yet more ridiculous miftake in page 
4i upon a point of critical opinion, which I firlt 
correfted in the proof fhects, and then endeavoured td^. 
avoid by cancelling the page. But the correction and 
the cancel were equally in vain — for the blunder con- 
tinued, and left me expofcd to the imputation of 
nonfcnfe, where I had written fcnfe, and of rudcncfSj 
where I had meant to flbew rcfpeft. 
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THOUGH Mr. Mackintofli has done me the honouj ' 
of quoting me twice in his book, I confefs I am mor$ 
than half inclined to doubt whether the publication of alt Tii$ 
political tenets, in the prefent fermentation of men*s minds, 
' M to be defended on the ground of political expediency or 
advantage. I know the mildnefs of his difpofitlon, and the 
purity of his inteiitipns — I readily agree. with you that he is by 
no means fo rude, and undiftinguilhing a reforrper as Paine j 
that his principles are more recondite, and his language much 
more proper and poliflied ; yet there is in his, as in moft of the 
books of reformation that I have feen, a hardier air of innova- 
tion, I think, than a common parent would hazard in the ar- 
rangement of fo numerous a family. For in all moral changes, 
the remote and unforefeen confequences are of much more im- , 
portance than the immediate effefl. A . catalogue of great 
events produced by trifling caufes, forms one of the moft inte- 
reiling and inftruftive little works, (if a leffon of great humility 
may be deemed inftruGion,) to be found in any language. 

An architeft builds a houfe in the moft perfeft fymmetry, 
bccaufe he has to do with dead things : with wood, and ftones, 
and other inert and paflive materials ! But the fouls of men with 
yrbich the ftatcfman has to do, are living fpirits. Thefe arc 
materials which are ^ to be treated with infinite delicacy. In 
tranfpofing thefe, we muft proceed gently, and by flow de- 
grees, left: we move more than v^e can wield. In the moral 
^ world 
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world z fmall fpark oft]timq$_ kiu41cj • a mighty Same, which 
neither rcafon nor eloquence can fubdue. When (hall natu- 
ral philofophers arrive at the art of moving the marble from the 
foUd rock into arches and pillars, and other forms of architec- 
ture, by means of the projeftilc force of gunpowder ? Scarcely 
is it leU difficult for the moral philpfcpher t;o combine the awa- 
kened propenfities, and difcordant views of millions, in one har- 
monious and permanent political fyflem. But if the momentum 
of thofe propenHties and views be not calculated with due exa£t- 
nefs, the powder of paflion, inftead of raifing a goodly politi- 
cal fabric, will cover the fair face of nature with volcanic 
aihes. Poets have afcribcd certain edifices to the divine power 
of mufic V but the concord of fweet founds is radically and ef- 
fentially different from the angry pailions. Harmony is crea- 
tive ! Difcord is deftruftive ! 

. . I allow that moff, I cannot fay all, the ends or.bb|.e£lSi.lhat 
our reformers contend for, are, in themfelves, dcfiraWe^ The 
point on which I am inclined, like yourfclf, to differ from this 
refpeftable body in opinion, relates chiefly to the degree of ex- 
pedition with which it is proper and prudent to proceed towards 
their attainment. Nothing, in the general order of things,, that 
is fuddenly done, is well done. Great and comprehenfive-de^ 
figns are carried into execution by means gradual, Qovr, andi 
to the narrownefs of' human views, even dilatory and tardy. 
This, as I obferved, and you approved, in my.laft letter, is^ 
the procefs of nature, of providence,, and of grace. ' From the 
conduft of divine grace and favour to all the Chriftian worlds 
the French nation have deigned to borrow their emphatic meta- 
phor of REGENERATION. — ^Thc kingdom, they fay, is rege^ 
nexated, or to be regenerated in all its powers, which, ac- 
cording to a very common and comprehenfive divifion, may 
he reduced to thofe of willing, and thofe of aiiing. By the 
firft, fuch laws are to be enadied as may produce tne greateft 
pofSble public good; and by the fecond, thofe laws arc to* be 
carried into execution in fpite of all obftacles arifing eitiier 
from internal injufli^c or foreign ambition. Can fuch a work 
be the work of a day or a year) Is the regeneration of the (a- 
cred writings, is the new creature in Chrift Jefus formed by 
inftantaneous and miraculous converiion i No : but, in all or- 
dinary cafes, by a fucceffion of difpenfations, calculated for 
the (late or (tage of the believer's mind, as he pafTes onward to 
moral perfeftion. At firft, being wholly under the dominion 
of felfifli paflions, he is addrefled by the law, denouncing ven- 
geance on every vrorker of iniquity. He labours, therefore, 
to abilain from evil, and to learn to do v^il from the humble 

and 
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and coarfc motive if I may fay fo^ of fear, of puniflinvervt, 
iftingled with fome faint hopes and glinipfes of -future reward : 
and 'in this ftatc he is under the difcipline of Elias and John, 
whofe baptifm reaches only to the extefrnal impurities of 
evil aftions. But afterw'ards, as he advances in his courfe,' 
he is initiated, by the undion of the Holy Spirit penetrating 
tlie vety cflencc of his heart and foul, as by living fire, into a 
fublime fyftcm of aftion, in which perfeft love cafteth out' 
fear, and virtue and holinefs are purfued on their own account^ 
as well as for his fake in whom they were confummated, and 
who is at once their patron arid pattern. The National 
Aflembly would have done well to have imitated the conduft 
of that facred and wife fyftem from which their favourite 
phrafe of regeneration is derived. It would have afforded 
them other benefits befidcs that of a happy term. 

In the Hindoo religion there is a trinity of deities, Bra- 
i*AH, Chiven, and VicHENOu: The firfl reprefenting 
the power of creation, the fecund "that of difTdlution and 
deftruAiori, the third that of prefervation. In the allot- 
ment of one of thofe three grand departments, into which 
the univerfe is divided to the god of deftruftiori, do wc 
not fee the profoundefl wifdom ? All things, cxifling in' 
individuality, pafs away. DifTblution precedes re-produc- 
tion: bbth of thefe enter equally into the plan* of the 
Almighty ruler. Nor is it intended that there (houM be any^ 
thing violent or painful in the former, any more than in the 
latter. Such is the benign wifdom of Him With whom a 
thoufand years are as one day, and one day as a thoufand years*. 
While certain grand objects are advancing to their jufl cbm- 
pletion, other ihferior objefts which ferve as fleps to thbfe> 
are alfo g<rfng on to theirs. The narrownelb of our views, and 
the precipitancy of our fpirits, hurry us into r^lh and violent 
a3ion J but in the order of nature, all is gradual and ferene. 
Creative bbunty is not mote folicitous to raife nfew beings into 
life, than to lay thofe it has raifed gently down, like ripe fruit, 
into their mother's lap, without pain. The cave of death is 
mx)re terrible at the entrance than within. The laft flarge of 
gradual difTolution is nbt more painful than diofe impercept- 
ible changes that went before it. A tree grows up to ma-^ 
turity in a certain fpace of time, flourifhes in fulf flrength 
for an ec^aal period, and in an equal, or nearly equal, finks 
down in total decay. An animal, in like manner, grows, 
flourifhes, and decays by imperceptible degrees. Nature' is 
flow, and, asic were, relufbant whblly to dififolve whatever 
ihe has formed* The withered branchie^ and trttnks of trees; 
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the ikeletons and bones of animals bleachxtig for many a yiear 
in the open airi mouldering towers preferviag th^ir form» 
for ^centuries after they ceafe to be inhabited : thefe ftrikinjr 
* ofa}e£^s declare that gentle and divine gradation' which natitre 
evidently affe£fc$in aU her external works^ 

The moral wiorB moves in an bigber ordct thaa die natural, 
but in a iimilar v2U:io : one reafon governing bodis States, 
kingdoms^ and empires have their growth, ftrengtb, ahd decay; 
and, while they pais on, like' natural bodies, fnom forn^ to. 
fovin, it is the duty of legi&ators, in imitation of divine wif- 
do«n, to be as tenderly coiKerned for theit bit ftage as for 
thdirfirft. 

It d^s not feem to be the part of ixrife ftatefmen t& create, 
fo much as to improve governments. As there are various 
feeds prof ufely fcattered oyer the external facd of nature, fo 
there are various fources of civil and politicaribciettes. ^And 
as the huib^ndlnan only ptetends to cultivate, not to create the 
feeds of vegetables, fo in like manner it is for the intcteft of hu* 
man focietiesthat ftatefmen, inftead Of forming, at once, the very 
ftamina or eficnce of new governmenj:s, by a procefs ffnideft 
and violent, fhouid make the moft of the old in the mean time» 
and affimilate them, according to the general ceoonomy of 
nactui'e, by flow degrees, to the moft approved forms that even 
metaphyfical policy can devife.— Such forms may ferve Icgif- 
lators in the fame manner that mariners are benefited by the 
polar ftar; by which they are dired^ed^ but tQ which, they 
never <San approach.* 

' But, to return to the comparifon drawn from the cultivation 
of feeds. It has been found, on trial, and that too by the 
aUeil men, that it is almoft as difficult for the legiiEctof to 
form, hprkrif and without feeling his way by means of the 
thread erf* experience, a happy conftitution of gotetnmeftt, .aa 
it would- be abfurd for a gardener, or hufbandm^n, to attempt, 
|)y a mixture of natural elements, to form an apple or an 
georn. As the nature of a feed is beft difcovered by ^ts de- 
velopemenC into an herbj ihrub, or tree, fo the principle^f of 
government are beft underftpod when they are contemplated 
in their a£lio% eSe£l> and full expanfion. In the m6taf> a% 
well aain tbe tuatur^l world, the' thing that has been, is lliat 
which (hall be, and there is no new thing under the fun. 1 
cannot but thii^ that t^e folkwing fa£t> if it w^ brought to 
the recolleftion cjf our bold refonpers, wolild ftagger tjiem 
ttpt a little. Th6 iirfk fettlem^nts in Nqrdi and South Carolina 
were b^ufiVii few y^ajcs after thg rcftorsJion of ]ung;Charle$ 
4bf Second. A grant of thefe provinces; was made to feveral 

noblemen 
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tjotlemen and otiict perfons of rank, who employed the 
celebrated Mr. Ldcke to form a fyff em of government and cod^ 
of laws for their new colony. Mr. liocke did fo. But, it is 
certain, that however accurately he may have reafoned on 
general principles, the fettfements did not thrive under his 
Inflitutions, though Supported hy the wealth and influence of 
their rich and powerful proprietors. Nor did they ever begin 
to profper, until government^ many years afterwards> refiuned 
the gracita, took the colony under their own immediate protec* 
tton, laid afide the inftitutions of Mr. Locke, and gave the 
inhabitants a conftitution fimilar to that of Virginia : from 
which time to the prcfent, their advancement in improvement 
has been as rapid as it was before flow and unpromif« 

Another example of the folly of venturing too boldly in 
matters, where life, opinions, and manners are concerned, on 
abftraftion, and of the wifdom too of returning from fuch 
aerial flights to the palpability of experience, has been exhi- 
bited to Europe and the world, in our own times, by the prefent 
great and in>mortaI ^mprefs of Ruffia. It is well known, that 
this princefs wifhed to introduce freedom into her vaft do- 
minioas, with equal cStQ. and expedition. But the predial 
flaves,.. unaccudomed to make any diftindiions between equal 
liberty -and the moft complete licentioufnefs and anarchy, 
threatened the murder of their matters * and the fubverfion of 
all regular government. What courfe then did the empre& 
follow ? She did not abandon her obje£t, but had rccourfe ta 
.the guidance of hiftofry ; from which ihe learned, that liberty, 
in different proportions, had been introduced into the different 
kingdoms ot civilized and polifhed Europe, by granting^; from 
,.tin^ to time, gradual and partial privileges to the peafantry. 
Sheeftabliihed hofpitalsfor the reception of poor children, whom 
(he would have a right to fet free, becaufe (be would be at the 
expence of their maintenance and education. Sl>e built the town 
.or bviTg of Sophia, in which any flave, if he fhaujid br^e to 
make cpmpenfation for his freedom, naight find an afylum from 
the tyranny of his lord. — Without iQfii>g fight of the fublimcft 
end^, to be brought about by gentle means, in the pragreis of 
^tfnie and accident^ wifely improved, the en;lightened« libera^ 

• \- • • , ■ . 

* This fa^, with th/^ fiorrort of St; Domiajr^,. flioalf«b|iieaob<;a' \tiiknfL 

of ca,uno«^ :if .nc9t of Feraorfe, ta th^ {K^iirieian^ jthb ^ecofiupMoi . the 

immediate abQlition of the (lave trade,, aatl by raifi9g the. jfioge^j raife 

;a!fb.the priftCand the rev^t)g^ of ihcf negroes. Dr, MT. T. "' ■ *; ' " i^fter 

'feftdii^ the late Irttefeftwi^f ctebates- ispan the Abolition or'tirt*^aVe 

.Tnd^iJlwatt]db.beiiQid«rfiood o*^^, $. P.. - « /.— -v>;-v**.- 
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and humane politician admires and imitates tlie condud of 
the cmprefs of Ruffia, who goes on in the government of her 
great empire with a kind of flexible firmnefs, wifely aiming 
at the coQtrouI of futyrej by yielding^ in fome meafure, to 
prefcnt circumftances and events. Such a fage znd, humane 
politician is Dr. Ogilvie, profeflbr of humanity at Aberdeen ; 
who^ in his Eflay on the Right of Property in Land, has laid 
down a plan that may multiply the independent cultivators of 
the foil, and thereby encreafe the population, wealthj* and com- 
fort of the nation to a degree beyond the utmoft flight of 
commerce, by a progrefliv^ agrarian, to be enlarged according 
to accidental and favourable circumftances, without the fmalleu 
degree of confufion, and without doing the fmalleft injury^ 
either to the propriety of farms, or to the prefent occupant* 
This isthe reform of a moval pbilofopher and a gentlemen. 

States are often .compared to (hips. The French, it has 
been faid, quitting the coafling navigation of the ancients, have 
launched forth into the wide ocean of p9fllbility, committing 
their fafpty to the polarity of reafon. But how far the French, 
in lofing entire fight of the (hore, have adlcd wi&ly, may juftly 
be queflioned. 

^ ReAius vivcs, Licini, ncquc altum 

Semper urguendo, neque, dum procellaB 
Cautus horrefcis, nimiiun premendo 
Litus iniquum. 
, HoR. lib. ii. od. lo. 

It IS equally improper to creep along too near the treacher- 
ous ihore, an4 to bear for ever on the faithlefs deep. In 
political, as in maritime affairs, a free and noble courfe may 
be fhaped with a found vefiel, an able pilot, and al profoerous 
gale. But when the tempeft brews, and the face of neweti 
lowers,, it is prudent to run into the neareft harbour. If the 
port be' any wife tolerable, make the moft of it you can. 
Deepen' it, enlarge it, extend moles into the fea, introduce 
rivulets for clearing and filling it, even from the ^eateft dif- 
tances : try a thouia^d expedients rather than ' commit anew 
your periihable bark to the troubled and ehfanguined ocean of 
total anarchy. ^ It is in improving what we have, rather than in 
cailing about for new fettlements, that genuine philanthropy 
atid pattiotifm are ufually found to confift. 

That all men are equal by nature, is a dftton that may be 
innocent enough, fo long as* itjs not i^ade a levclTor fubvert- 
ing conftitutions that have ' ai^ually gicowi^,.up and- flour ilbed 
in inequality. It would be more philofo^i<jal to lay^ that 

"the 
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^ Ae la'w is equal for all men/' than that " ell men are equal hf 
•^^ nature ;* for laws are abftradled or ideal things, which alone, 
as every metaphyficiaij and every geometrician knows, are 
ifiifccptible of perf&fl: equality: whereas men and all other na- 
tural objects e^ift in individuals. It may be faid, that if all men 
are not ^ual inTa<3:, yet they ought to be confidered as equal, 
or at leaft aspoflefling equal rights. But neither is thi? dodlrine 
:evcn rnorally or ijietaphyilcaljy true- Sound policy often can 
recognize no other right than that of long :and unintetupted 
■occupancy,. But if a nicer and more general foundation of 
property exifts, on what is it foilndcd ? If it be faid, Provi- 
iience, equally concerned for all his children, bfeftows equal 
rights and privileges on all, It is moft obvious to anfwer, that 
neither are equal rights and privileges, in faft, extended to alt 
men ; nor human happinefs greatly, if at all, afFcflred by the 
circa mftance of difparity of rank in life. Shall it be faid, after 
all, that men ought to have equal privileges? I reply, that 
there can be no reafon given why there fliould not be diverfitics 
of ftations, as well as there arc- divcrfities of orders, or fpccies 
of beings. There are different degrees of liberty and. property 

, enjoyed by different nations, and, in the fame nation, by dif- 
ferent individuals* But there is no human flate in which a 
certain cjegree of ^njoytnent is not found j i;ione in which 
there is not room for the exerciife of virtue j none that is en- 
tirely excluded fEom hope, .the greatefl balm of life, either in 
the lowefl: or the moft exalted ftations* 

Diftindtion of rank and fituation arifes out of human naturie, 
arkd redounds to human happinefs and grandeur. Were he 
who can. turn the hearts of men like ftreams of water, to pour 
the fouls of a whole nation into one fmooth and limpid pool, 
the even tranquillity of the aggregate mafs could not, without 
-a continued miracle, be lafting. Winds and ftorms of paflio^ 
would, fpon agitate the face of the troubled waters. Foreign 
invafions and domeftic injuries would call forth the virtues of 

, courage and juftice; and the hero, the legiHator, and the 
judge^ attraft the gratitude, the efteenj, and the reverence of 
his countrymen. The facred ihade of admiration, which ac- 

' p[)mp^nie5 the benefaflors of mankind during.their life, is ex- 
tended, ill the imaginations and hearts of men, jto their pof- 
terity. All other circumftanqes being equal, or but nearly 
ecjual, the fon of the good and great man, even in the rudeft; 
tribes, carries the votes pver the defcendant of the^ undif- 
tinguiflied barbarian. As fociety advances towards civilization^ 
the advantage of regular government, and hereditary fucceflidn* 
to varioy? offices arid immunities, over tumultuary efe^ions an^' 

N fudden 
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fudden decifions, becomes more and more apparent. Divers 
orders, clafles, or caftes of men ?ire formed, and the moral 
world Is varied by fuch a waving line as that, which, wind- 
ing horizontally, or rifing and falling along mountains and 
vales, condudls and diftributes the influences of heaven, and 
variegates the whole afpefl: of external nature. It is^ happily, 
fuch a waving line, and not the parallellograms and acute 
angles of Dutch parterres, that is ftill the REiGKiNa tafte** 
in English Gardening. 

By this happy conftitution of nature, (for that it is the con* 
ftitution of nature all hiftory bears witnefs,) different ftation^ 
are allotted to different people. A fenfe df honour animates 
the man of birth to honourable atchievemcnts ; the hope of 
diftinftion, the plebeian to diftinguiflied aftious ; the convuI-9 
Cons incident to democracy are controuled, and the' febric of 
government, on which depends all that gives comfort, elegancej^ 
and dignity to life, is confolidated and ftrengthened. Inftead, 
therefore, of wholly fubverting monarhy, it becomes us to 
co-operate with the gracious will of Providence, the only 
folid bafis of moral obligation — it becomes us to cherifl> a 
fpirit of reverence of the laws among the people, and to tem« 
perate the authority of kings by knowledge, by fentiments, 
by manners, and the gradual introduftion of copnterrCheck^ 
in the exercife of government. 

Some people are fo zealous in the work of political altera? 
tion, thatthey make no account of the prefcnt generation, but 
are intent folely on the convenience and comfort of ppfterity, 
I do not, with the honeft Iriftiman, aflc, What good ever poiP: 
terity did to us ? but this I fay, that we fee only a fliort way 
into futurity. Evils, as well as bleflings, await pofterity that 
we little think of. Let us chiefly mind the. matters that are im? 
mediately before us. Let us encounter the labour 'and the 
danger of removing prefent and preffing calamities, Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. I am not an enemy to political 
reformation : God forbid I But all political reforms (hould 
be progreffive and gradual. And it is furprifing in how fliort 
a time the fteady and comprehenfive eye of political prudence 
accomplifhes her defigns, by watching and improving fituations. 
occafions, and conjunftures. 

The city of Londmn contains many dirty clofes and lanes \ 
but it alfo contains many noble ftreets and fquares, though it be 
not built according to any regular. plan of architedlure. A 
wife government will gradually aflimilate this great metropor 
lis to fome fuch form, by taking advantage of the decay of 
ftreets, tlie falling in of houfes, and accidental fires j but 
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^11 tc viery cautious of adopting any fcheme that might over- 
turn Its failed fabrics, or involve a general conflagration. 
This, one would imagine, is nothing more than common 

SENSE ! ! 

And now, my dear and moft refpefted friend, I fhall, in a 
very few words, apply all that I have been driving at in 
this political efFufion. 

' Mn Burke (though he errs perhaps on the fafer fide) pays 
too much refpeft to eftablifhed inftitutions ; Mr. Paine far too 
little, and even our friend Mr.. Mackintofli not enough to 
fatify you or myfelf. Upon thefe points we are agreed. But 
in my opinion, though not entirely in yoUrs, the exaft medium 
has been hit upon by M. de Calonne; whofe advice, if his 
countrymen had followed, or, would yet follow,, with fuch 
additions and qualifications as moderate men would approve, 
they would not, with the example of the Englifh conftitution 
}>efore their eyes, prefer a two-footed ftool to a tripod. 

W. T. 

JFitzroy Street^ Fitzroy Chapel^ 
March ift, 1792* 



PAGE 37, line 26, [till Mr. Curtis fhall, with his name.] 

MR. CURTIS, I perceive, ^j/ authenticated- this faft in a letr 
ter which is inferted in the reply of the Birmingham Clergy to 
Dr. Prieftley*s Appeal, and which contains many valuable and 
charafteriftic materials for a7ro)iU'>i/xoi/fu/*aTa, to fome future 
Biographer. Indeed, the Equeftrian crufade of our " peace- 
** mjiker by heart and profeffion" — ^His folemn fupplications in 
the name of the " Prince of Peace" — " The turn given 
•* to the head" of a quadruped, which, doubtlefs, in fidelity, 
may vie' with the horfes of Mezentius and Sir Hudibras, or the 
mares of Darius ahd Garagantua, or the mules of a Greek Bi- 
(hop and Publius CrafTus, or the affes of a Perfian Angarus 

and Sancho Pancha. ^The atchievements difpl'4yed by the 

Thaumaturgic rider him&lf, when " parading the town/' and 
haranguing the rioters before " places of worfliip", whether 
churches, it fhould feem, or conventicles, the very figbt of 
which was more likely toincreafe their fury, than the eloquence 
of our Reverend orator was to affiiage it — The triumphant en- 
try " into 'the yard of the Hen and Chickens inn"— The promife 
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made, and violated by the mob, to difpetfe upon being treated 
'jirith ale — ^The promife fpontaneoufly uttered by the reflror, 
and, as it appears, reluftantly performed by him, to order that 
ale, and to pay for it, form a group far furpafling every de- 
fcription ever written by a grave man upon a grave fubjeft. At 
the clofe of that letter, our reftor, who had before minutely 
told us of one aft of generofity in offering a reward for the difr 
covery of the hand-bill writer, Cightly obferves, that " he 
** might add," and then proceeds to add, two niore inftances of 
Jiis benevolence, for each of which I (hall commend him, when 
his narrative is tlluRrated oy explanation, and his explanation 
fortified by proof. Upon one of the fafts I (hall take the liberty 
of making a few obfervattoits, ♦* During the riots,'^ fays he, 
" my houfe at Solyhul was open to a diffenter and his family.*^ 
Who the diffenter was the reftor faith not. But if it was a 
Mr. Smith, I fear that our Good Samaritan has been learnine 
from Pet^r Pindar the art of " remembering to forget/-* . Hi$ 
flaten^ent, indeed, upon this occafion, if relating to Mr. 
Smith, may, like the ftatement of (he Coventry aflairi be 
** correft fo far as it goes." But is it the whoh truth ? No. 
Would the whole truth, if publiihed, have given, a very dif" 
ferent afpeEl to the whole tranJaSlion ? Yes. Did Mr. Smith 
^ay long in the houfe which was opened to him by Mr. Curtis's 
permiffion ? No. Did he, after drinking tea and being in- 
vited to dine the next day, go by Mr. C.'s requejt from Mr. 
C's houfe to the houfe of the Rev. Mr. Eyre ? yes. Is the 
kindnefs or even the name of Mr. Eyre mentioned by Mr. 
Curtis ? No. Did not Mr. Smith ftay by Mr. Eyre's requeft 
under Mr Eyre's roof the whole night, and was he not driven 
thence the next day by the apprehenfions of the neighbours, 
and in the absence of Mr. Eyre, who meant to have prot^ded 
him longer in defiance of danger, whether real or imaginary? 
Yes. Now, this entrance of Mr. Smith's into the faridiuary 
of the Solyhul reftory^ and his departure from it. remind me 
of an old Roman who went into the Theatre, and came out 
again at the Floralia ; and if we allow only for the flight 
difference of the heathen's doing by choice, what the diffenter 
did by a fort of gentle compulfwriy a lover of truth . might fay 
to Mr. Sniith, what a man gf y^it once faid to Cato. * 

An ideq tantum vene^asj ut exires ? 

Mart^ lib. I. Epig. 3. 

In juftice to Mr. Eyre, I have unfolded the circumftances of 
this little faft ^bout Mr. Smith ; and, in juftice to Mr. Curtis, 
I {hall add, that I believe him to have meant very weH in his 
endeavours to fave Mr. Taylor's houfe. 

Not? 
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Note on [Clergymen in Birmingham] page 49. 

In the important controverfy between Dr. Prieftly and fame 
bf the Clergy at Birmingham, fo far as it relates to the time 
of the difturbance there, I have no immediate concern. Yet 
a^ a well wifher to the clerical order, I ought to fay what with 
the fincereft fatisfa£tion I noW Ho fayj that, before the publi- 
cation of the Reply, I had heard fome reports veiy much to the 
credit of two or three clergynien for their behaviour during the 
riots; . But, upon this occatioh I had hoi heard^ as in reality I 
(hould have been Very reluftant to believe, any one fa£i to the 
difcredit "of any one clergyman conftantly refideht in the town. 
Of the coiittoverfies preceding the tumult I fay with unfeigned 
fdrrowj 

Iliacos intra muros peccattirj et e^ftra. 



Nbte oh [Man's rights] page 54, line 27; 

I do hot intend to fayji that Jill the rights of men derivefl theif 
krigin from fociety, biit that ixi a well-regulated fociety, theif 
natural rights are recognized, preftrvcd, defined, and invigora- 
ted. In fttch a fociety, therefore, I would readily allow, with 
Mr. Mirabeau, that ** obligatory law is only, and can only be^ 
the faithful expreffioh of natural right cloathed with the fan£ti- 
on q£ 'the ptiblic confent.'* 

V 

M1R4BBAU on Lettret de Cathtt, Vol. I. p. i^9* 



iHi Not* 
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Note on [reform of parliament] page 56, laft lifOJ^ 

Asto the fmie.Qx the time of introducing fuch a reform^ I pfe^* 
fume not to dift'ate, either to thofc enlightened and well-mean- 
irig perfons who have aflbciated' to haften the meafure, or 
that very numerous and refpe^table elafs of Senators^ whoy 
forTcafons, I doubt not, equally cogent, and with intentions- 
equally upright, arfe diiTpofed to defei^ it during this tinexam- 
pled and myfterious cri(i> of national ^rcy^m/y and national dan'* 
ger. But never may 1 fee either the mode, or the time, or the 
principle implicitly entrufted to that minifter and that man^ 
whpfe profemdns and whofe mcafures> during the fpace of 
nine years, I have'wa^ched with the moil unremitted attention,, 
and weighed >Vith the moft fcrupulous exadncfs — Td him,, 
whofe ends: in confiftency and inconfiftency> in promifes and 
menaces, in domineering refiftance and |nridi9u$ conceffiony 
in clamouring for' reform ' and vamifhing over abufes, in 
deadening us to the love of liberty, and fafcinating us with 
the love of revenue, in fupporting,. at one moment, the pre- 
rogative of the crown, at another,^ the privileges of the 
commons, and at a third, the rfghts of the people; in playing 
off each againft the other, and perhaps, eventually endanger- 
ing ail, are fecretly and invariably the fame — ^To him ** the 
parts of, whofe politics (V. Harrington, p. 281), as was faid 
of thofe ill rhetoric, confift of pronunciation,*" and whofe 
talents, for bufinefs, whether foreign or domeftic, J^ay be juftly 
and luminoufly. comprehended in thefe words^^ *** Vertere fuam 
naturam et rdg^re ad* tempus, atque hue et illuc torqiiere et 
flefterc." Some men there are,' more eloquent than Mr- 
Drake,* more logical than Mr, Rolle, more difinterefted than 
George Rjofe, and niore immaculate than John Wilkes, who 
dignify this coiiduft with the hallowed names of patriotifm and 
loyalty, of wifdom and virtue. But there may be others who 
exclaim with 6tA Cato, " Vtra rerum vocabula amifimus." 



P^S?. 
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' l^age 57— —On the fubjcfi of Libels* 

My vriQies oh this fubjeft have been happily accompliflied 
by the ftreniious exertions of Mr. Fox, and with the obfcurcy 
Itifuivocdlj and reluftanc permiffion of a tnan, whom I fhall 
not honour with the appellation of Mr. Fox's rivaL There 
is an Ode of Pindar, which fupplies me with terras well 
calculated to exprefs the real chat;lder of both. Of Mr« Fox 
I'wQuldfayi 






*£Aa*^£ KOtpTTOV ajU,W/**»- 

PindatPyth*!!* 

Of the other I would fay, 

• 'AJuvara J«' htto? IxCaAiIv 

AoA^oy dtrrov. ^OfJLU)^ jitay 

My juftification for applying the forc*going lines to their 
refpedlive objefts, may be found in the following paffage, 
which I will place before the reader, to favc him the trouble 
of looking at Pindar. 

AAA cc\XoT£ zT»ri(ay cooig a'KoX^a^g^ 
Ev Tsrdivro^ ii vofAov tufiuyAwo"- 

Tlafid rvpxvyliif ^coirorecv, 

Ad(3fog CTParoo y^ra,v zsriXiv el (TQfol 

TijfiVi^Tu -id. ibid^ 

N 4 Som^ 
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Some late events remind me of a ftory which Montefqufettf 
, tells, (Book vi, chap. i6) df Charles II. " Seeing a man in? 
" the pillory, he afked what was his crime. He was anfwered^ 
" Pleafe your majefty, he has wrote a libel againft your 
" minifters. • 'the fool ! faid the king, why dfd not he write 
*^ againft me ? They would have done nothing to him." A 
• late ij3eech upon the reform, alfo, brings to my recolleffion 
an obfervation of Harrington. " There is a term ncceflary to 
** make a man able to lead the government to its intcreft, and 
** there is a term which will enable a man to lead the common- 
** wcakh to his intereft." Harrington, Page 3-32.- 

True, and there are men, whoj overlooking or difregarding 
the former, are keen cnouj];h in difcerning, and ikilful enough 
in improving the latter. Though 1 often quote Harrington, 
no man living can be lefs an advocate than myfelf for that pure 
commonwealth, which, from the ^^rw/wr circumftances of his 
own times, he was induced to delineate, but which I hold to? 
be neither defirable nor praBicable in this country. On the con- 
trary, I accede entirely to the opinion of Montefquieu, 

** Harrington, in his Oceana, has alfo enquired into the' 

utmoft degree of liberty, to which the conftitution of a ftate 

may be carried. But of him, indeed, it may be faid, that 

**. for want of knowing the nature of real liberty, he buiiedi 

" himfelf in purfuit of an imaginary one : and that he built y 

" Chalcedon, though he had a Byzantium before his eyes." 

Spirit of Laws* Book. xi,. chap. 6^ 






/ 



Note on (Police) page 57. 

There 15, perhaps, no fubjefl of legiflation whatfoever> that 
requires fo ftrong an pnion, and fo vigorous a co-operation of'. 
talents and virtues— fo much obfervation upon human manners 
— fo hiuch knowledge o£ human nature— fo much diftindkion? 
between temporary,^ and permanent caufes of corruption — fo 
much attention to the collateral, as well as the dire£t con-' 
fequences of reftraint — fo much caution in feparating refiftance 
to the profligate from gratification to the ambitious — fo-much 
. ^lelicacy in mingling the pure ore of morality with the coarfe 
aljoy of politics — fo much, dexterity in ftrengthening publick 
juft ice without endangering private fecurity^as are neceflary 
in the regulation of police. 

Defpotic 
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i)efpotic governments may derive their origin from the 
violence of conquerors, or the craft of rulers. But for their 
Jlabiltty^ they are indebted to thofe capricious and arbitrary 
rcftraints, which break down the rights and wound the fpirit^ 
of men in private life, or to thofe obfcure and captious regula- 
tipns» which extort a gloomy and reludant obedience from 
perplexed and benighted fear. I would not myfelf barter 
tlie folid bleilings of liberty, for the (lighter conveniences 
of police,— I approve of police itfelf, for its moral rather 
than its political e£Fe£);s, and therefore I am anxious to 
difFufe among the people virtuous principles, th6 cultivatioa 
of ■which can alone qualify them for the enjoyment of free-* 
dom, the want of which in a free country muft defeat the 
exercife of law, and the total neglefl: of encouraging which^ 
in any legiflative body, renders even the right of legiflation in 
fome cafes very difputable. True it is, that the indolence, or 
the pride, or the felfiihnefs ©f men may foon reconcile them to 
the infliction of punifliment, efpecially, where the higher orders 
of a community are perfonally not much expofed to its terrors. 
But true benevolence and true wifdom would find a nobler 
employment, and a wider fcope of aftion, in extirpating thofe 
vicious habits, and enlightening that, deplorable ignorance, by 
which the lower clafles of men are precipitated into guilt and 
danger- With concern, therefore, moft unfeigned, have I 
feen a bill, which appears to me, not fo much an improvement 
of Englifli policcj as a direft violation of all thofe great princi- 
.ples by which the liberty of EngFifh individuals has been hitherto 
fecured, and by which c/iminal law in England has been pro- 
fcfledly and happily regulated. As to the plea of convenience 
or neceffity, which has been alledged for that law, I confefs my- 
felf diflatisfied.— Reftraints of fome kind were, f allow, highly 
proper. But the remedy may be more fatal than the difeafe. For> 
if I am not grofsly miftaken, the principles of the law in queftion 
are wholly unconftitutional, the immediate operation of it will 
be o'pprefTive, and the precedent itfelf is big with future danger.. 
Indeed, I am the more fliocked and the more alarmed, when 
I cohfider that this law ftalks forward at a time, when the ex- 
treme feverity of our penal code is univerfally acknowledged— 
^vhen no attempts to corre£l its inequalities and to fbften its 
rigours have been ferioufly made by any Minifter or by any 
party — when the poor are loaded with diftreffes which call 
. aloud for alleviation — and when they are expofed to temptations 
iox which the luxury of their age, the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the defefts of their education, and the infirmity of hu- 
man nature itfctf> will fugged fuch extenuations, a$ no wife 

and 
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aQ^^humaoe.Legx.ll^tQr -would difrcgard* But if the feafy detqc* 
tion of crimes, and the fpcedy conviftion of crimin^ils, arc to 
be made xht leading prii>ciples of law for teftfalrling thefti, we 
maybe indi^ced to heap experiment upon experiment, and 
at laft to exchange the juries of Alfred for the inftitutions of 
praco. Non enin^.ibi confiftunt exempla, Unde coeperunt, fed 
qpamlibet in tenuemrecepta tramitem, latiflime evagandi fibi 
vjam faciunt, (VcU. Paterculus> lib. ii.) This maxim is 
equally true in politics, and in morals ; and I am not afhamed 
tQ add that, upon.meafures which multiply legal punifliments^ 
I often look with far more jealoufy and far more anxiety, than 
up9n thofe. civil regulations which excite a keener attention and 
a Jiv.elier oppofition among the people, who, in watching the 
remote tendencies of power, fometimes lofe fight of its nearer 
effefts, and who are more intent upon refifting their governors, 
than upojn fecuring the.mfelves. Let me, then, recommend to 
c^rfain Legiflators fome profound and benevolent obfervationS 
of M. Buffbn, w.hich may be applied to fubjefts of higher and 
more extenfive importance than the Weftminfter Police Bill. 

** Is there a fingle nation who can boaft of having arrived zi 
' the beft of poffible governments ?" a * government which 
would render all men not eqimlly happy ^^ but lefs unequally 
miferahle^ by attending to their prefervation, by foftening 
their labours, and fparing their blood, by cultivating peace 
and procuring abundance of provifions ? This is the moral 
end of every fociety of men who are anxious to improve their 
condition j' and, with regard to the phyfical part of our na- 
ture, have the medical and other arts, whofe objefts'are health 
and prefervation, made an equal progrefs as the arts of de- 
ftruftion invented for the purpofes of war and carnage ? In 
all ages, it appears that man has reflefled deeper and made 
more refearches concerning evil than good. In every fociety 
there is a mixture of both ; and as, of all fentiments which 
affeft the jnultitude, fear is the moft powerful, great talents 
in the art of doing mifchief were the firft which ftruck the - 
mind of man; he was afterwards occupied with the arts of 
amufement \ and it was not till after long experience in thefc - 
two means of falfe honour and unprofitable plcafurc, that he . 
at laft recognized his true glory to be fciencc, and his true 
happinefs peace.' Buffon, vol. ix. p. 409. 

After writing this note, I found that the Members of the 
Bridewell Committee h^d propofed to lay out part of their reve- 
nue in providing the means of labour for fuch unhappy perfons 
as, when difmifled from imprifonment, are deftitute of em- 
ployment. 
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ploymenty a fituation. Heaven knows, whicK has long Called id 
Vain for pity and fuccour, and which has driven many wretches 
into crimes, by the impulfe of a neceffity for which public juf- 
tice m^kes no allowance, though public authority fliould again 
and again have been exercifed to prevent it. * The propofal of 
which I am fpeaking, do^ infinite honour to the heads and 
hearts of thofe by whom it was made, it entitles thfem to the 
thanks of the virtuous, and the bleflings of the miferable, and 
tl^e efFeSs of it will be not lefa beneficial nor lefs creditable to 
the community, than any police bill wliich has been framed, or 
is likeh to be framed, by the worihipful, the learned, the ho- 
norable, and the right honourable authors aud fupporters of. 
this Weftminfter ftatute, from ISIr, Chancellor Pitt down Xo 
Mr- Juftice Manwaring, and from Mr» Juftice Manwaring to 
Mr. Thief taker Macmanus. As to the vagrant aft> I refpqft 
the authority, without affenting to the arguments of the peiffon 
who mentioned it in a late important debate. Indeed I. fpeak 
from fomethiug better than cafual or fuperficial obferyation, 
when I fay that I rather wifh to fee the deficiencies of thajt aft 
fupplied in favour of diftrefs, than the fcverities of it extended 
for the prevention of theft. Let me then hope, that hereafter 
the wifdom of parliament will correft any miftake, wh;ch may 
have been committed during the prefent felBons. Experiments in 
penal ftatutes are rarely followed up by lenity \ they lead ifiiper-, 
ccptibly from excefs in prevention to excefs in punifhment, 
and when they -encroach upon fundamental maxim,s of law, 
the injury done to the rights of the public is imperfeftly com- 
penfated by the fecurity given to the property of individuals. 
Senators who m^ke laws (hould cei;tainly understand the terms 
by which offences are defcribed not lefs exaftly than ftLpendiary 
magiftrates by whon^ reputed offenders may be feized, con- 
vjfted, and punifhed. In every well-regulated community in- 
terpretation is dangerous in all criminal cafes, nor Ihould it b^.. 
tolerated in any cafe, unlefs it operates upon the fidp o£mercy» 



Note on (Tythe Laws) page 57, line 5. 

We now have a landed clergy, and never may I behold the 
daywhen the wantonnefs of innovation, or the lull of rapine, 
(hall degrade them into ftipendiaries. To eftablifh a poor clei^ 
in a rich nation, to multiply th^ members of a dependent order 
among free citizens, to difcourage lettered teachers among an 
enlightened people, appear to me equally violations of julticc, 
and foiecifms in.policy. 

Con-* 
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Continuation of note, after (efficient principle) p- 58. 1. 5; 

The origin of peerage we can trace from tlit peculiar circum- 
ilances of die feudal timesrj when perfonal valoar, being 
eftecmed the greateft excelJence, was honoured bfy the grcateft 
rewards ; and in England^ where Peers already exift, it fecms 
^o be an infringeniini upon ihe latxis of the foetal tmi^n to abolifir 
them, without proof of abufes fo fiagtant as not to lie exte- 
nuated, and fo invetetatc sts not to be remedied. But I deny, 
and have given my rcafohS for denying/ fhis to bci fhe fituation 
of our own country. In the inflittitions of a new government,' 
indeed, different circufnftances might render the Introdudion 
of a peerage, either unneceffary, as it feeihs to n?e,' in Canada,- 
ot improper, as it confefledly is, in the United Stated of Ame- 
rica. Yet, upon the mere fuppofiiion that, a new government 
were to be eftabliflied in our own country, I am weak enough^ 
if it be weaknefs, to. acknowledge, that I would not ihdlfcrimi^ 
nately exclude even hereditary honours. 1 dp not fay^ that the 
honours of a peerage fhould in every cafe defcend to the pofte- 
rity of a Peer. But I do fay, that cafes, without any grofe im-- 
probability, maybe ftated, in which a wife Legiflsttof, afting m 
conformity to the feudal principle of connefting ptiblic reward 
with public ftrvices, would make the peerage hereditary, and 
in which public opinion, guided by public experience, would 
coincide with public authority. In point oi prudence^ thefplefl- 
dour of the encouragement (houfd be proportioned to the Mag- 
nitude of the fervice j and furely there is a natural feritimcnf 
in the mind of man that anticipates a fort of immoftality iri 
the prefervation of its own fame by diftinftions appropriated to' 
thofe by whom our very exiftence is, a.s it were, perpetuated in 
the View of our imaginations, of our afie£tion$, and of all our ' 
beft and ftrongeft motives to virtuous aftions. In point oijiif" 
iice^ too, the rewards conferred upon merit may be rendered 
cot-extenfive with the effeds of the aftion performed. For, if 
the poftcrity of a people are benefited by any fignal- exploit, * 
fee not why the pofterity of the agent fliould not have th^f 
Ihare in the honours, as well as the property of their anccftof ^ 
efpecially when the continuance <f the di/HnStion tends to produce 
an imitaiinn of the virtue. But (hall pow^r be annexed to tmi 
ililiinftion ? I think that it may be annekcd ftfely, where th« 
curiofity or the jealoufy of men leads them to compare defcen* 
d2;nts with progenitors, and not 9nly impels thofe defcendants 

to right by the love of refpefl:, but reftrains theih from wrong 

by 
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tfie great 



by the dread of infamy. Shall that power involve 
duties of Legiflation ? I think it (hould, where thf confcTouf* 
nefs of poffefling that power is likely to aft for the encourage- 
ment of men to difcharge thofe duties well. Shall it be a power 
fimilar to that which is cxercifed by the Englifli Houfe of Lords? 
Again, I anfwer in the affirmativie, becaufe, in the moft civi- 
lized and enlightened country, I wi(h to fee the bufinefs of le- 
giflation carried on progreffivcly and deliberately — becaufe I 
'wifh to fee it influenced by every poJJiHe motive to virtue — and 
becaufe, in the very freed government, I fhouid wifti to f^e 
0ne aflembly, the ch^rafteriftic principles of which zxcfgmewb^t 
Jcfs popular than the principles of the other. 



?*•* 



[Tumultuous eleftion of prelates] page 59. line 2. 

•* While men difpute not of right, but of tonT^enience, it it 
** wonderful to fee what probable arguments are brought on 
** all fi4es. Give me Cyprian and his times, there is no danger 
** in popular eleftion^ Give me the Nicene fathers, and let the 
** Bifliops take it willingly. Give meTheodofius, Valentinian, 
^* and Charles the Greatj than royal eleftion, there is nothing 
5* fafer/' The foregoing paflage is quoted by Harrington, 
(page 361,) and n>ay be found, he ftys, in Grotius, De Imp: 
Sum. rot. c. x. par. 31. The fubjeft to which it relates is indeed 
very comprehenfive, and I fliall (late my opinion upon it 
concifely, Jlven in fome earlier periods of ecclefiaftical hillory, 
dreadful and fcandalous contentions arofe from the popular 
eleftion of Bifhops- But, in our owp times, the right of ap- 
pointing them jexercifed by Monarchs is, in my judgment, moft 
conducive to the general peace of the community, to the real 
honour of the ^lergy^ and to the beft interefts of religion. Loud 
as are popular complaint^ againft the Epifcopal clergy, I am 
convinced, that in learning and in morals they do no difcredit 
jte-tbcir high ftation, nor do I believe that their independence 
is Icfs than that of many lay Pee;r$ who poflefs, or wifh to pof- 
f<rs, civil offices in the ftate. But I am not fure that learning 
and morals would have the greateft influence in popular elec* 
f ions, while I am fure that the virtue of Bifhops would, in fuch 
a cafe, be put to a feverc trial, both in the exerqife of autho-* 
rity overeleftors by whom they hzv^httn favot^redj and in tht 
refervation of impartiality towards thofe by whom they have 
t^n oppofed. ' I once heard it remarked by a well-known advo««^ 
" " * * ■ v' ' • catc 
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catc for reformation, that many Prcktcs of the prefent day 
were indebted for their rank to the meritorious offices they had 
holden, as the matters of public fchools, or the inftruftors of 
lUuftrious young men. It was a juft remark, and I honour alike 
the fagacity and candour of him by whom it was made (Mr. H, 
Tookc.) Great and difgraceful are the evils which too often 
^rife from the eleilion of clergymen even to inferior ftations of 
the Church, and greater would be thofe evils> if a fpirit of 
cabal were raifed among clerical eleftors, where their fuffrages 
led to great .power and great diftin£kion| united with gre^ 
emoluments. 
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Note on Page 6i, 

The reader will thank me foy quoting from Dr. Dunbar 
this admirable pafTage, in order to illuftrate and confirm what 
is faid in page 6i upon the moral efFefts of anceftry. 

" The improvement of the race of citizens was a favourite 
objcft of Spartan policy. And while with this view the laws 
authorifed, under certain regulations, a community of wives, 
and even approved of croffing the breed, they permitted not 
alliances or intermarriages amongft the different orders of ci* 
tizen^. Such alliances and infermarriages were alfo exprefsly 
intcirdifted by the laws of Rome for upwards of three hundred 
years. The free fpirit of the Romans, indeed, at laft rebelled 
ftgainft fuch odious diftin£l:ions, and opened to every citizen 
the way to civil honours. Yet the Romans themfelves, after fo 
glorious a druggie for privilege, againft the ufurpatioh of a 
proud nobility, teftified, in the very moment of viftory, their 
reverence for patrician blood, (Tit. Liv. cap. 6. lib. 4,) Imagi-* 
iiation furely, in all fuch cafes, influences the judgment of the 
people ; and while it irtclines^ them fo often to beftow unmerit- 
ed preference, it fometimes elevates the charafter of the indi» 
viduals to whom that preference is given. Men nobly born are 
animated with the idea, and think themfelves called upon, in, a 
peculiar manner, to emulate the virtues, and to fuftain the 1iQ-» 
lioufs of their name. 

Et pater jSlne'as & avunculus excitat Heftor,; 

They feel not what they are, but what they ought to be, tiB 
at laft, by feeling what they ought to be, they become what they 

arc 
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are not ; and thus by reverencing the dignity of inceftbrs, they 
learn to aflert their own. Bat, independently of fuch fentiments, 
$is well as of all the peculiar incentives to true glory, there is 
often an invifiHe preparation of natural caufes, which concurs 
with the civil order of things in prolonging the honours, or 
even the infancy of a race j and hereditary charafteriftics arc 
interwoven into the genius and effence of the mind. Hence 
the milder glories of the Valerii ; hence the unfeeling obfti- 
nacy and iniolence of the Appian blood. And, perhaps, it will 
be found that the judgment of the crowd, in thefe, as in many 
inftances, though fwayed by imagination, has, however, a founda* 
tion in expericnge, and is, in part, conformable to general laws*** 

DuNBAH's Essays. 

Now, if through atiy delufion Of the public mind, or 
by any convulfions in public events, which I deprecate from 
my foul, the well-earned, and well-fupported honours of 
nobility fliould ever be torn from the houfes of Norfolk, Port- 
land, and Devonfhire, and from many other families which 'I 
could name, I fliould mourn for my counti^y as having loft 
^* omamenta dignitatis, & praefidia ftabilitatis fuae." V. Cic. 
prat, pro M/Marcello, , 

While precautions are taking, and in fome refpefts, I think 

{)roperly, againft a difpofition to innovate among the governed, 
et us review the effefts of feeming innovations on the part of 
governnient itfelf ; and in ufing the word government here, 
I fpeak of the prefdnt adminiftration only as a link joined to 
piany forpier adminiftrations. Now, the notorious and fatal ex- 
periment very early begun, and very diligently purfued in our 
own times, was to feparate, and by reparation to humUiate^ that 
venerable clafs of ftatefmen whofe anceftors introduced and fup- 
ported the family now fitting op the throne, to transfer Minif- 
terial confidence from Gentlemen to Stock-holders, and to give 
adventurous upfta/ts .that fliare of the regal favour, which 
through the jealoufy of a lurking cabal, or the ambition of po^ 
litical novices, had been wit^dra^^n from fome of our ancien^: 
nobility. They who excel in the arts of delufion, they whofe 
education never ftored their minds with deep and capacious 
principles, they whofe talents are moft advantageoufiy exetted 
in converting known and fleeting circumftances to unknown 
and lafting purpofes, have found, or niade for themfelves, too 
jnany corrupt advocates, and too many zealous auxiliaries in 
pUr flippery people, 

^Whofe love is never link'd to the deferter. 
Till his deferts are paft# 

Anthoky and Cleopatra. 
3 Hence 
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H«ncc by z ferics of the deepeft and darkcft ftratagcms, by 
unremitted perfeverance, and by unprecedented rigour, this 
fcheme has at laft been carried into plenary execution. But 
what is the confequence i That which wife men long forefaw, 
that which good men now lament, and that which foolifh atid 
wicked men, I believe, did not direftly intend. An honcft 
and a firm body of men, who had guided the public a^irs, 
becaufe they were d««poffeffed of public confidence, no lon- 
ger form a barrier between the filent encroachments of mo«. 
narchy, and the tempeftuous advances of democracy. . But if 
they who committed the miftake, are not yet grown wife 
enough to difcover, and bopefl: enough tp corr^ it, every 
appeal muft, I fear, now be made from the crown to the peopU^^ 
and between the crown ;>nd the people^ every conteft ^nuft be 
fuftained. What was a fuccefsful expedient in 17831 may, in 
1 793, be converted into a deftruftive precedctit* My hope is, 
however, that they, whom it mgft concerns, will fee ^he im- 
prudence, as well as the injuftice, of this modern policy — That 
the old maxims of government will be reftored fo as to pre-^ 
ferve the old principles of th? cor>ftitution-r-Th^t temporary 
(hifts and hazardous experiments will oe abandoned for liberal 
and comprehenfive fyftenis, and that the great trull of admin if, 
tring the afiairs of a great people will be faithfully configned to 
men, who are moil worthy and moft able to adminifter them 

^To men" who are at once refpeftable for defcent, wife from 

- education, and independent from fortune— To men who have 
the ftrongeft obligations and the fincereft wiftiestOv uphold the 
rW dignity of the crown, to invigorate the r^^z/ freedom of the 
people, and to difFufe real profperity through the empire. 'Thjs 
well-meant and well-founded hope I would exprefs with all be-? 
coming and dutiful refpe^ft to that illuftrious pcrfonage who has 
the power of fulfilling it, and with the fame fentiments of de- 
ference to thofe who deferve his confidence, and would not dit. 
grace his friendfhip, I addrefs the plain but interefting confi- 
derations, which here follow. 

From the {hifting afpefts, of 'public affairs, and from the 
complex relations of many public queftions, fituations will arifis 
in which, they who honourably agree upon general principles, 
may difagree not diftionourably in particular cafes. Thus far 
there is no danger ; becaufe the habit of thinking together and 
7£dng together, the mutual experience of integrity, and the mu- 
tual endearments of friendfhip, would foon reunite thgfe whom 
an occafional difference of opinion may feem to have feparated. 
But there is realy and great danger too, from the wily intrigues 
of fuch men as are ever upon the watch to. avail tliemfelves 
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of fuch events, to fpread their toils for unfufpcfting' virtue/ 
and to hold up the allurements of propitiation to infulted am- 
bition. Men there are, who, by fplitting the ftrength of other9> 
hope to find a fhelter for their own weaknefs. There arc men, 
who, owing their unmerited elevation to the fuccefs of that 
deteftable maxim which bids them divide^ and govern^ would 
fupport their tottering power by accommodating their old and 
' favourite af tifice to a ne^ and perplexing ftate of things. I hope, 
however, and I truft,- that experience ha^ not been thrown 
away upon thofe wife and worthy inen, who^ after being re- 
luftantly and ungracioufly admitted into office, were inftdi- 

oufly or rudely thruft out of it upon men whofe virtues 

throw that dignity aroUnd exclufton from power, which the 

■^o^^i7« of power cannot confer, whofe fuccefs depend upon 

' their union^ whofe aims at all times, and in all fituations have 

been fteadily dire€ked to the public good, and whofe firmnefs 

at this critical moment will command public approbation, 

'public refpeft, and public confidence. Forgetful they cannot 

be of the checks, which have been already thrown upon their 

patriotifm. Infenfible they cannot be of the trial to which they 

are now fummoned in their loyalty and their honour. 






Iliad, I, I. 255. 



Note on [relation.] page 73, line 13. 

I am confident, that neither ancient nor modern hiftory can 
produce any parallel for that language which has lately been 
adopted, or that principle which has lately been avowed, by 
Guftavus, to whom I will not refufe the praife of polifhed 
manners and perfonal courage — by Leopold whofe abilities I 
defpife, and whofe memory I execrate ; and by another foreign 
potentate whofe public mcafures have not been hitherto arrayed 
in that fplendour which is necefTary to cover the deformity of his 
military interpofitions. Some monarchs, indeed, when they oppo% 
improvement are influenced by ^V^wm/^^j/!^^/, like fome theorilU 

O whea 
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when they profcfs to pohit out the means by which we afre tor be 
improved. They who are appointed to govern, con found ty- 
ranny with legal power, jwft as they who are doomed to obey, 
confound anarchy with wholefome freedom, and upon both 
tHefe abofes, the pliiiofophical and virtuous patriot looks down 
with equal contempt. 

That kings fliould view with jealoufy any encroachment upon, 
the rights of other kings, is,' indeed, natural . enough and par- 
donable enough. Biit their perfonal fympathies ought not to 
produce 7^ political cffefts. All lawful power is a truft, and 
thit power j of cduife, is to be exercif(&d oHlj over the people who 
cmvej that f raft. To me, therefore, it feeihs impoiHble tha^, 
tohliftently either with propriety of language, or the confti- 
tutions of States, there cah be any public relation whatfoever 
between the kings of different countries, independently of (he 
protc£lEiori which ever^ king ov^es to hia own country. The 
people of France convey no trirft to the king of PruflKii and 
(confequently it is not the duty of the king of Pruflia to cier- 
icife any power over the people of France. In refpe£k to pb^ 
ftcal power he may invade them, if he pleafesj and conquer 
them, if he can. But in reipe£l: to moral right he^ in his regal 
capacity, // not authorized to govern them, or to interfere in their 
government. If they wrong him, of hi^ fab|e£^S) it is ihjuftice. 
If he or his fubje€^s interrupt by force of arms their internal 
l^egulationss it is tyranny. Their monarch in refpe^ to thofe 
regulations has no relation to other monarchs, nor ought to have 
any dependence upon them. Hence between the king of Pru- 
fia as fuch, and the king of France as fuch, there is no intelli^ 
gible relation which can afFcS the internal government of their 
refpe£iive people; Becatife Viit governed of one country have no 
relation, exprefled or implied, to the governors of another* 
Politics upon this fubjcd may be illuftrated by poetry- ■ ■ « 

Regum timendorum mproprios gregeSy 
Keges in ipfos imperium eft Jovis. 

Hon Lib, 3, Od. I. 
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Note on [Guarantee} page 74, line 12. 

I tefieve that England is fortunately not fettered as giLar^»-. 
tee for Brabant. 'Inattks to the pride or the fufpicion of tho 
emperor Leopold) rather than to the forefight or the moderation 
of chancellor Piu ! 



Note on {[concurrence of good govemipcntO page 78, line io« 

I believe^ mt fuch a republic as fome men wifli to be introp 
duced into England) but ^cb a ms^ffd goTernment as happily is 
eftaUUhed there, to be ** that farm, where the governors and 
governed) by adhering honeftly to the principles of the conftitu- 
tion, may and even mti/i havet^ie fameintereft in preferving it.'* I 
do not believe, that in the reign of George III. there is any fettled 
purpofc for dcftroying our liberties^— but with fincere defe- 
rence to thofe whopi I ef^eem the beft ftatefmen^ apd the beft , 
patriots in this country, I do confefs, that if it were the plea- 
lure of the crown, and the ariftocracy to take the lead in accom» 
modating the forms of our government to the acknowledged 
principles of the conftitution, and the feeming exigencies of 
the times, they would remove fome of the defedbs whicli have 
been juftly imputed to the policy of Elizabeth. Firft, they 
\^ould eftabliih fuch a monarchy to the fucceflbrs of the crbwn, 

as they may retain fecpndly, monarchy would retain the 

royal dignity and revenue to the full, both improved and dif- 
chargcd of all ^>7V);. — ^thirdly, they would fave the contufion 
which arofe from the negledl of Elizabeth and the approach of 
which many good men apprehend in our qwu days — fourthly, 
they would bequeath to the people a ligh^ , ^lot fo naturally "by 
them to bfc difcovered ; for, " even as t.K tx^'3^^7 l^^Y* Machi- 
avel, lib, I, cap. 5th of Dec.) througl^ ^\Seient opimons 

O a v^ which 
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Mirhich muft abound among them, ^ arc not apt to introduce a 
government, as not underftanding the good of it, fo the many, 
having by trial and experience once attained to this under- 
ftanding, agree fiot to quit fuch a government. Finally, they 
will place this nation in that perfeft felicity, which fo far as 
concerns mere prudence, it is in the power of human nature 
to enjoy." . For the matter and almoft the words of the con- 
cluding part of this note, I am indebted to Harrington (page 
390), and I refpeftively fubmit them to the judgment and can- 
dour of thofe illuftrious perfons^ for whofc perufal they chiefif- 
are intended. 



Note on (Great Britain) page 84, line 6. 

I muft fay of our mixed government, what Harrington 
fays of the common-iwealth in his time. ** The fafety of the 
people of England is now plainly call upon Jkill or fufficiency in 
political architecture. It is not enough, therefore, that there 
»re honed men addicted to all the good ends of a government,, 
unlefs there be fkill alfo in the formation of thofe proper means 
by which fuch ends may be attained, which is a fad but true 
account, this being in ail experience and in the judgment of all 
politicians, that, whereof the many are incapable/' 



Note on (no concern,) page 96, 1. fenulu' 

On the day of the riots, 1 dined with the preCdent and 
fellows of Magdalen College Oxford, and fure I am, that the 
kingdom cannot furnifh a body of men more fincerely attached 
to our civil'and ecclefiaftical conftitution. I do not, however, 
fuppofe that they would have joined in the favagc yell of church 
.and Jdnj^ id ejly a chuch without . chriftianityj and a kiiig 'ahsve 

law. 
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law* ^uch a church and fuch a king, however popular among 
rioters and the abettors of riot, are ur^ktiown among learned 
academics, who underftand what they approve, who reve- 
rence public regulations for their public utility, and who, in 
defending the privileges of their governors, would be alhamed 
to invade the rights of their fellow citizens. - 



Continuation of note on (Regency buGnefs.) page 1064 

When I fee acknowledged Tories and fufpefted republi ' 
Cans concurring with equal eagernefs in any meafurcj I always 
entertain very ferious doubts about the foundnefs of its />r/«-« 
tiple. In the difpute upon the regency, the Tories contended 
for what they fuppofed to be, the perfonal wifhes, as well a^* 
the conftitutional prerogative of the king; the republicans 
grafped at what they conceived to be, an acccflion to the rights 
and the power of the people ; and I doubt not, but that they 
who had the art to lead both, have often exulted in their fuc- 
cefsful endeavours to deceive both. The Tories in their zeal 
feized the immediate effeft, and the republicans with theix^ 
fagacity, looked on to the diftant. The Tories have obtained 
a temporary gratification, and the republicans may hope to"^ ob- 
tain a gratification more important and more lading* But to 
divide the power of the crown tends, in my opinion, not 
merely to enfeeble, but to annihilate it; and as it has been faid 
by a minifter, that a regent can carry on the affairs of govern- 
ment with diminilhed ftrength and dininifhed fplendour, fo it 
may hereafter be faid by reformers, yet more fpecioufly and yet 
miore dangeroufly, that a king can do the fame. This terrifying 
confequence I drew from the favourite premifes of the mo- 
ment, when the queftion was agitated in parliament, and I 
find, as indeed I expeEied to find, that from the fame premifes 
the fame confequence has fince been drawn by other perfons, 
who look with a much lefs favourable ey^ thai^ I do, upon 
regal power# 
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Contmufttion of note in page 107 on the word [to crprefs it. J 

This obfcrvation muft, however, be underftood with reftric- 
tions. Jn,the fury of literary and -theological confti£ts there 
is a ftrange pronenefs in almoft all difputants to mix collateral 
circumflances with fundamental principles — to confound the 
abftraft with the praftical merits of a queftion — to wander 
from proofs to perfonalities — to blacken antagonifts with the 
odium of cbnfequences, which, perhaps, they do not admit— 
and to load them with rcfponfibiHty for motives by which they 
are not a£^uated. But were I defired to ftate the queftions 
upon which fuch arts of controverfy ihould, in point of ^ro* 
priety^ be mofl fparingly employed, I fliould name precifely thoft 
v^rj^ queftions, upon which, in point of^o^, they are employed 
moft laviflily. On fiibjefts of criticlfm, of polkics, and, fome- 
times, even of common life, there are degrees of fe verity which 
I quite approve, degrees, which I. can juft endure, and degrees^ 
which! fincerely condemn. But as thofe fubjcfts relate to hu- 
man opiiilons and human affairs, which come more immedi- 
ately within our notice, and lie entirely under our con troul> 
error is eafily rectified, and mifreprefentation, even where it 
prevails for a time, is rarely accompanied by very baneful or 
-'very permanent efFe£^s. Religion, oh the other hand, is ifo 
majeftic in itCclf, and fo momentqusin itsconfequences — ^fome 
of its evidences are fo complex, and fome of its principles are io 
tecondite — its fpeculative topics are fafteiied by fuch nice and 
fecret ties to its praftical tendencies — ^the difci>ffion of thofe 
topics brings into aftiqn fo many weaknefles, as well as powers, 
and fo many bad, as well as good, paflions of the human mind 
•^^the influence of thofe paffions is fo extenfiVe and fo pferni- 
cious, that for all thefe various reafons 1 am particularly of- 
fended with the infolence of dogmatifm and the acrimohy of 
inveftive upon fubjefts of theology — upon 'fubjefls, be it re- 
membered, where truth indeed is not always within our reach, 
but where humility, caution, and charity make a vifible and a 
• moft indifpenfable part of our duty. Indeed, that dignified de- 
licacy of fentiment, and that folemn compofure of temper which 
every honeft man feels and cherilhes in his refleftions upon the 
nature, or the works,, or the moral government, or the reveal- 
ed 



jcd will of the Deity, arc Ul exchanged for the fcfvours of zeal, 
-and the triumphs of wit. To me^ then, it appears, that no error 
however grofs, no herefy however bold, n6 infidelity however 
undifguifed, fliould, as niatters of mere opinion, provoke us to 
-violence.of language, while they whonri we oppofe, have repourfe 
-to argument and abftain from rudenefs. But againft thofe who 
■fcatter inftnuations and fneers upon things Jacred, againft. thofc 
^who feoff at all religion^ and make a mock of all fin, againft 
thofe who endeavour not only to bereave us of hope, but to fe- 
duce us from virtue, I Oxould think myfelf warranted to employ 
«the moji degrading reproach, and the moft mortifying ridicule! ■•' 
Such are the' dillinftions I niake upon a very important 
jfubjeft of morality, and I am not forry to have an opportunity 
of ftating to the public, what I have more than once advanced 
and defended againft Dr. Tohnfon in converfatioii. 



Continuation of the firft note in page 1^4, after the word 

•Soon after the firft edition of this work had been pubUflied» 
-a very judicious and fpirited attempt was made by Mr. Whit- 
ibread to bring the queftion of the riots for invefliigation before 
iParliament. The Minifter, upon this very important and dif- 
4reffing occafion, was wary enough to entrench himfelf within 
•general or collateral topics of defence, whilft his auxiliary //; the 
-forlorn hope^ was lucklefs enough to fkirmifh through a detail in 
-which fadls were barren of confeguences, affirmations unfup- . 
ported by evidence, and pretended realities confuted by noto- 
rious appearances. If common fenfe'were not fbmetimes at va- 
riance with policy, I Ihould have maintained, that to bring to 
-light and to condign punifhment the authors and abettors of 
paft riots, if fuch there be, was the very beft expedient for 
dxfcouraging that fpirit of tumult, which, according to the evi- 
dence of thofe who would neither inquire nor jpunifb^ is now ri- 
'fing in this country. But the fame common fenfe ^'"^Jarther 
fuggeft that S — t — s, or under*S — t^ — s, who have had op- 
-portunities for contemplating the fair, J (hbu\d rather fay, or 
the foul and hideous form of trut}vvw\^e^ mojtficret recejfes^ 
^may be top delicate to let her be dv{\. u^d ^"^ ^^^ (lumbers, ^ 
and that a narrow and crooked fot^v / <«*v^^^^ ^^^ fome- 
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.Vehcfe be found, which difcovcrs loyalty in the a£bual oxrtragoc 
of 1 79 1) while it dreadd, or afFe£ls to dreadj rebellion in the 
tendencies to outrage imputecl to 1792. 

Upon the fubjeft of a late Proclamation I hope to give no 
offence by obferving, that, hovv^ever I might have paufed about 
the amendment of Mr. Grey, I was neither enlightened by the 
ftatementof Mr. Secretary Dundas, nor convinced by the fub- 
tilties of Sir Feper Arden, nor amufed by the fopliifms and the 
farcafms of a new convert from empiricifm. 

Though governments are rarely fo fupine as to (land in need 
qf direft encouragement to put their ftrength in motion, and to 
fet their emiffaries on the watch, ^yet I do know that inflamma- 
tory writings have been circulated with malignant a£livity, an'd 
I lament^ too, that their efficacy has been fuch as to warrant, not 
violence, perhaps, but precaution. I fhotild have feen, however^a 
kind of dignity, which I did not fee, if Mr. Paine's abilities had 
been treated with lefs petulance of contempt at the moment 
when the efFefts of his opinions were defer ibed with fo much 
oracular obfcurity, and deplored with fo much tragical pathos, 
when fimilar conclufions were drawn from contradictory pre- 
mifes, when the growth of fedition itfelf was announced in one 
quarter, and the impotence of feditious leaders w^s ridiculed ia 
ahother. I fhould have feen the wifdom which I did not fee, 
if they whofe duty it Was to know and to fpeak the truth, had 
voiichfafed to put afferrion under the prote£lion of proof — if 
they had marflialled their flying parties of hints and furmifcs 
under the guidance and difcipline of explanation — if they had 
been more pointed in their charges againft real oflFenders, and 
more fpaiing of infinuations againft thofe who have no defign to 
offend. But in political, as well as religious converfions, zeal 
fpecdily bounds over the fences of decorum, and eagerly Wreaks 
its firft and heavieft vengeance upon the caufe which it has 
. abandoned. 

I fliould myfelf apply the epithet of very indifcreet * and very 
unbecoming, rather than of illegal or of difloyal, to an open cor- 
refpondence with the National Aflembly of France, he'caufe that 
Affembly now conftitutes the legitimate government of a country 
with which we have no public variance — becaufe its claims have 
been admitted by the French fovereign at home— and becaufe 
its authority has, in fome inftances, been virtually recognized 
,by the reception of French Ambaffadors abroad. Bat allfecret 
€orrefpondence whatfoevcr between clubs which are known to be 

• i^o fart of this Note is, or ought to be, pointed at the very refpefla- 
ble Gentlemen who lately receded from the affociation, and in truth the 
ijijbQU of It Wais written feveral days before i cv«u kn«w uf the event. 
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faftioufr it\ Fratiec, and focieties Cufpe£led of fa£lion In Eng^- 
land) are indifputably very proper obj efts of watchfulnefs and 
animadverfion. Though I believe the foundations of the Eug- 
lifh government too folid to be (liaken by any confederacies of 
• Englifh and French mal-contents, I think it the indifpenfable 
duty of governors to check every beginning of real evil, by the 
■ energy of law, by the authority of Parliament, and, if the nc- 
ceflity were fairly proved, inftead of being gratuitoufly aflun^ed, 
even by the terror of arms. While, therefore, moderate mea 
are not confounded with turbulent men, and vfh'ile they who 
avow their purpofes are not yoked with the reftraints which it 
may be ufeful to impofe on others who avow them rtot^ I fliould 
readily acquieice in the propriety of the Proclamation. I 
fhould put the merits of it upon the broad, plain, and inoffenfive 
. grounos of expediency^ on which they very judicioufly were 
placed by the Duke of Portland, and by one whom- 1 confider 
as firmly attached to the happinefs and the freedom' of a people 
whom he is deilined by law one day or other to govern, and 
whom he is alike difpofed by principle and qualified by educa- 
tion to govern well. I hope, then, that the ultimate eiFecl:s of 
the Proclamation will be falutary, though I confefs fome of its 
Jndire£k purpofes to have been in appearance not very c;andid. 

Great, however, was my furpril'e, and yet greater my con- 
' cern, when I favr that Mr, Grey and other Gentlemen conde- 
fccnded to make a formal defence of the Aflbciation, and that 
» they even permitted the merits of it, to be, in ^ny degree what- 
.foever, or in any form whatfoever, implicated in the difcuffion 
of a topic, which by the evidence of their more fagacious friends 
and their more liberal antagonilis, was totally unconnected with 
that Aflbciation, Mifreprefented the Aflbciates wercy and in- 
. fulted by mifreprefentotion — But inftead of repelling the ac- 
cufation, they fhould have been content with retorting upon the 
accufer. They fhould have ridiculed, without deigning to refute 
him — they fliould have fported with his complaints, inftead of 
grappling with his cavils-:— they fliould have pitied him in the 
.agonies of his fury, and chaftifed him for the Tallies of his pe- 
tulance — they fhould have made themfelves terrible by acting 
upon the ofFenfive only, rather than fecure by afting upon the 
defenfive at all. 

As to. any applaufe which I have to beftow upon the mem- 
bers of the aiTocjation, it muft be chiefly confined to the purity 
of their intentions, to the fpendour of \^^xx abilitips, and to the 
dignity of their private and their publ'i^^ t^eii Wterary and their . 
political characters. Hitherto they 1^^ > v^q^ towed no aid from 
the influence of the di^ke of Richuxr\^^^ A^e. •jvigLumeivts o£ Mi. 
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•Wfvil, the j)atriotifin of Mr. Pitt, or the pi^inciples of Mr* 
li. Tooke. But in the wife and animated declaration 4>y which 
-they have feparated th^mfif^ves^ their wws and their opinions 
from the admirers of Mr. Paine, they have given a iincere and 
•decifive proof of thtir future prudence, in adapting their mea- 
furesto the peculiar difficulties of the times, in confulting, not 
the paffions, but the judgment of the people, and in preforving 
<ss well as refoFn\ing, -che conftituiion. In their condud, 
-doubtlefs, they will -have little to fear frpm the pow^ of an 
•attorney general, from the malignity of apoftates, or -tlie 
•treachery of fpies. In their fpeeches they will have as little 
'tO'dread-from >he fophiftry of their verfatile opponent, or the 
fcurrilities of his venal panegyrifts. -In their writings, if they 
ihould ever be under the neceflity of mingling the poignancy of 
accufation with) the vigour of defence, they will obtain a conx- 
pleat triumph over that opponent in clearnefs of proof, in 
folidity of reafoning, in liberality, of fpir it, in opennefeof -con- 
.du£l, and in corre^nefs, energy, and magnificence of ftile. 

As'to our converts, fome of .tbem are, probably, difpleafed 
and even alarn^ed, becaufe fentiments, which they wiflied to 
ibe long concealed, have been difclofed -prematurely^ becaufe the 

language and the meafures of 1782 (land in no VQ^y advan- 
-tagcous point of view for. comparifon with the language and the 
-meafures of 1792, and becaufe the inclination to gratify the 
'Wiihes of reformers -will be thought by fome keen obfervers 
•to proceed in an inverfe ratio with the power to introduce 
•reform. They may be forryto find, that they are charged widi 
^making a furrender of their virtues in that Ipace which poets 
^have afligned to the fiege of Troy. But, if I miftake not, they are 

fiicre deeply and more forely hurt at the remote confe<}uences of 

deteAio.n, and, at the obitacles which lie in the way of their future 
•glory. A cloud, indeed, has overfhadowed no fmall portion 

of their former popularity. But this might be borne, if they 
vwcre not doomed to perpetual exile from the pronufed land of 
-reform 4, if the very atmofphere they muft hereafter breath, 
•were not loaded with impurities from the foul and ftagnant 

waters of corruption ; if the very orbits in which they are now 
.defined to perform their uniform and fluggifh revolutions, 

TjjTcre not placed at a cheerlefs diftance from the bright and 
-genial rays of, public favour. 

Trying, no doubt, it is for men who have long fcafted on 

the luxuries of praife, to lofe^any large fliare of the delicious 

fuperiluities by which they were fed and pampered, efpecially 

(When the lofs is accompanied, not only by glaring proofs that 

♦there is a gre^t want of confiftency now, but by very ftrong 

5 * prefumptions^ 
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prefuinpSoh^ that there wa« a little want cf Cnccrity before. 
Yet the *worft and 'the heavicff aggravations of this lofs are, 
that the means of recrieving charaAer fccm to be forfeited - 
irrecoverably-— ^hat what is openly avowed to anfwer a prcfent 
purpofe, may defeat what was y^rr^/y treafuredup f^r future pur- 
jjofes— t^hat, hereafter they cannot annoy others by expatiating 
mfid tnfifi'ntg upon tUe utility of experiments^ the approach of which 
appears to annoy themfclves— 'that no fpecious plans can be 
fpread'out^fore the lovers of innovation — ^that no fplendid 
orations can -be pronounced befofe the admirers of eloquence— 
that an did and a favourite, or at leaft; a convenient caufe has 
unexpe&edly dropt into the hands of other perfons, who proba- 
bly will not be difpofed to accept as allies, thofe men whom 
they have n/rftw/yrepTobated as defertersy and even encountered 
as oppottents — that x)[it failure oi-that caufe in thofe hands will ' 
not be disgraced by the imputation- of perfidy — and that the 
fiiccefr of it will be dignified with the praife of confiftency as 
well as fincerity, of firmnefs as well as ardour, of integrity as 
well as wifdom. Thcfe moft affuredly are mortifying confidera- 
fionsy nor do I deny that the pity as well as the fcorn of good 
men may be due to thofe once erratic politicians^ who are 
mbft likely to be aflfefted by them. 

Wifhout intending the fmalleft aifiront to the judgment or 
the honour of the aflbciates, I moft openly con fefs, that many 
ftrongreafons have occurred to my mind againft the propriety, 
not indeed of difcuiBng fpeculatively, but of hurrying on prac- 
tically, aparliamentary'reform at thisjunfture. I muft, how- 
ever, be permitted to obferve, that the plea of confidence^ 
though in the ftruggles of debate it might ferve the purpofe^ 
cither of oratorical Evolutions to political Martinets, or of a 
logical tntrenchment to military Quixots, lingers among the 
k0l ^xiA leaft reafons in my judgment. Nay I fhould rather 
fey, that, were I to admit the faft, it (hould upon every prin- 
ciple of confiftency ftand among the firft and ftrongeft motives 
fome men can have to begin reform : for, if that confidence 
be^^well grounded, the mere prejudices of the people would 
approve of the meafure, and if it; be ill grounded, the very fafety 
ef the people might require the meafure. I fliould fey that ia 
point oifaSly the phalanx of pi iacemen is more numerous, the 
burthen of taxes is more oppreffive, the expences . of a peace- 
eftabliihment are greater, and the influence of the crown ijs 
not lefs extenfive, than at a former period. 1 (hould fay that, 
m point of opinion with myfelf and m^nY ^^^^^ men, mimfters" 
are not eminently wifer, nor fenato^^ '.^co^^^^^hly more puie, 
than they were -during the Amcric^^ .^. 1^ ^oVut of proba- 
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bttify, I fhottid (ay, that evils may exifti aftd be felt to etiit^ 
while the good fenfe and the good nature of the people keep 
them firmly attached to a conftitution very excellent in itfelf^ 
and y/^/jT endeared to Englifhmen by education^ by habit^ and 
by experience. 

I fliould fay in the way of argument ad homtnemy that the 
cnthufiaftic fondnefs of a people for their Government is often, 
more apparent than real, that it forms a very uncertain criteri- 
on for the conftancy of the one, or the merits of the other ; 
that the French, who in 1772 were bigotted in their attach- 
ment even to the abufe of monarchy, are in 1792 ruihing tow- 
ards the oppofite extreme of democracy ; that the ebullitions 
of popular rapture and of popular fury may alike be produced 
by an artificial and merely external heat ; that in more countries 
tlran one, and more ages than one, courtiers by profeffion, as 
well as incendiaries by principle, have found an intereft in 
raifing falfe alarms — that terror is a weapon eafily wielded by 
thofe who are too clumfy to vanquifti by argument — that in the 
memory of men, and even of baysy inflammatory hand-bills were 
fcattered, and crafty fpies were ftationed in order to defame 
both perfonsy whom they, who fupplanted them, cannot imitate, 
and meafuresy which a fubfequent attempt at imitation has pror. 
ved to be good — that impoftors often make their efcapc from 
the odium which they expeft to hunt down themfelves, by let- 
ting loofe calumny and clamour in a rude and fayage chacc 
againft their purfuers — that the afTociations, which fome per- 
fons obliquely reprobate, are more refpefbable in their 
members, more cautious in their meafures, and more 
temperate in their profeilions, than thofe very aflbciations with 
which thofe very perfons have oftce afted openly — that the op- 
pofition of Borough-voters and Borough-mongers mufl: then 
certainly have been forefeen, and would probably have beea 
derided, by men who may now be interefted in exciting that 
oppofition, and in iheltering the caufe of, what they called, 
corruption, under the partial approbation of perfons whom 
they called corrupt — that the difcuflion of ten years is not un- 
likely to have produced more correft knowledge and lefs extra- 
vagant zeal among good citizens, than may heretofore have, 
appeared — that feafons of profperity and general content are 
fitter for internal regulations, than feafons of difafter and ge- 
neral difco n tent— that for the exiftence of thefe halcyon fea- 
fons, we h^ve ^he eviden(?e of thofe who ought not to be flack 
in improving them to the utmoft pofTible advantage — that paf- 
fion, in fuch feafons, will acl lefs, andreafqn will a£l more — 
that the voice of the people, when it would fpcak from reafon. 
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16 fomctimcs ftifled by thofe who prompted, and echoed, an4 

re-echoed that voice when it did fpeak frompaflion^that reform, 

if it were fafe and necefTary before, may at leaft be not very 

luirafe, nor very improper, now — that if the miniftry be a bad 

one, (which I fay not,) fuch a reform may have a tendency to 

make it good — and that if the miniftry be A good one, (which 

I alfo fay not) the fame reform may be effeftual in making it 

better. Above all, I would contend in the way of direH^ and 

unqualified argument, that the merits or the demerits of this or 

that adminiftratton are of little or no moment, in the exec^tioa 

of a fcheme fo profound in its principles, fo comprehenfive in 

its relations, fo complex in its procefs, fo interefting to the 

prejudices and the r^afon of the people, fo connefted with the 

privileges of individuals and the rights of the community, fo 

important both in its immediate and its dlftant confequences, 

fp pregnant with public danger, or public utility. Narrow, 

indeed, and abjeft muft be the fpirit of that enquirer, who, 

in determining upon a plan, which aims at controuling all 

future Minifters, and which involves the freedom and the 

happinefs of generations yet unborn, would fufFer his ardour 

to be reprefTed, and his judgment to be warped, by the real or 

the imaginary virtues ot any one man, or any one fet of men, 

whofe counfels operate only through one part of one reign, and 

upon whom, when they nave ftrutted upon their great ftage 

for their little hour, the grave will be for ever clofed. 

After the ftatement of thefe appofitc and ftubborn objcftions 
to a plea which may be fallacious, and cannot be cnnclulive, 
will it not be prefumed that I am myfclf an advocate for in- 
Ilantaneous reform ? Moft fincerely, and moft decidedly I am 
ijot. And my reafons for not being fo, are fome, particular 
in relation to the times, and others, general in relation to the 
fubjea itfelf. 

In refpeft to the times, I know that in the minds of fome 
inen error is, in a very ///^w/t/a/ degree, blended with truth— 
that many men, under the difguife of reforming parliament, 
wifli to bereave us of our mixed government — that confummate 
and even extraordinary caution is requifite in feparating the 
judgment of thofe who love and would improve the conitituti- 
on, from the machinations of thofe who diflike and depreciate 
it, and that, during the prefent ^igitatVoXi ^^ ^^ public mind, 
the attempt itfeif would be imperfe^i^ ^ndetftood, and the 
execution not very gracioufly receive^ ^ -i ^trcveVeieanticiputc 
ji plaufible objeftion. That fome w\ y^ A\ffaua^cd bccaufc 
too little js done, and others, becai:if- ^\^ . ^qo "Kvuc^v— tY\at v*\C\- 
onaries will \^ eager for doing agai^^ t^l ^^^V^^^ v?o\3\4\)e lory 
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ty to fee done at all — that popularity allures thofe, who would 
do fomething, and that corruption reftrains thofe who would 
do nothing, are general complaints, I, may be told, which, at 
all times, will be urged upon all topics of public concern. 

I admit the occalional truth of thefe affertioris, and -yet I 
will refill the total application of them, to the particular mea* 
fure of which I am fpcaking. Obje£tions muft often have 
been }uft, before they become general, and b^ing general, they 
are not always vague. Loofely as they may hang to fome fub- 
Jcfts, they may be f/^/j^fitte.-! to others 5k and upon the fubjeiS; 
of immediate reform all the foregoing obje<S):ions, except that 
which imputes a contemptible paflion for popularity to refor-* 
mers, appear to rat fo pertinent and fo forcible, that . I approve 
of delay on the prefumption that it is not infidtous^ as I alfo 
(hould not wholly difapprove of preparation upon the condition 
that it be not tumultuous. 

In regard to the general fubjefl itfelf, the moft fubftantiat 
of my reafons are, that after fome reading and refleflion, I 
am every day more and more convinced, not only as to the 
reality and the magnitude of the evil, but as to tlie dii&culties 
»3d dangers of the cure : that I wifli to fee the fpirit of patri- 
otifm united witli the fpirit of loyalty, in curbing the fpirit of 
party : that tivt principles of fpecific plans, whatfoever they may 
contain, andby whomfoever they may be propofed, fliould, in my 
opinion, undergo repeated difcufhons among the people before, 
they are brought into parliament \ and then (hould pafs through 
the ordeal of a moft impartial, deliberate, and folemn examina- 
tion in parliament, before they acquire the authority of law. 

The reader may now fee the whole extent of my meanings 
when I fpoke of a " well-con fidered plan,'* and he may alfo 
fee the fteadinefs with which I adhere to my avowed maxim, 
that no fcheme of reform would be quite fatisfaftory to me, 
unlefs it were executed by the ** concurrence of good govern- 
ment with good citizens." 

The importance of the fubje£l, will, I hope, be thought a 
fufBcient excufe for the length of this note. Lefs 1 could 
fcarcely fay, confiftently with that opennefe which every private 
citizen ought to fliew upon public topics.. It will be time 
enough to fay more when the opinions of the people themfelves 
are better known, when the aflbciation has^mad^ greater pro- 
grefsin afcertaining or guiding thofe opinions, and when jfcA 
a plan is produced as appeals to the enlightened and unpreju- 
diced judgment of the community 5 fuch a plan, as may de- 
ferve the attention, if not the fupport, of parliament: fuch a 
.plan, as furnifhes no opportunity, either for cavil to the tools 
of corruption, or for triumph to the emiflaries of fedition. 

For 
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"For certain rcafons already adduced, and up to a certain 
p^nt already ftate^, I do not objcft to the Proclamation— *But 
I diftinguifh between the proclamation itfelf, and the mctiyesof 
Ibme minifterial perfbns who fapported it. I diftingttjfti between 
the cfieft^ produced by it, as a (hield to the peaceaWfe, andas a 
toy to the vain. I diftiaiguiffi in the arguments alledged for 
it, between the loyal concurrence of oAe party which I revere, 
and the in terefted views of another party which I diftruft. I 
difttnguifli in the commendations bcftoWed upon it, bctwfecii 
gtalitttde to a fotereignj and adulation to » minifter« Ta tKc 
addrefd of the two hotifcs I cannot indeed rcf tffe my affent and 
xnj traifei becaufe as a meafure^ }t appear* to me jadicious atrf 
c^nftittitional, and becauTe ^s a compofition it is digmfied 
\<rithout the trappings of hyperbolical defcription, and ^irited 
-without the prancings of invidious alliifion. * But the bufincfs 
ftiotild hmt Hopped at this point, becaufe all that is ifyofjd this - 
pdifii, however it tnay fecm immediately to ftrengthen the 
httmls' of government, tendsj I fear, 'ultimately to inflame the 
atrimofities of the gbverned. Parliament was nearly unanimous, 
and I think with Parliament-— But the people are divided, and 
tterefbre I would not have irritated the people* As to that 
hofk of addteffes which will be drawn up in fpFendid arraf 
agtinft 'What the good citi3ens of Lohden have eloquently called 
ct Jpetuiatlve and imptaflricable Theories^* I have only to ob- 
fervfe, th^t they are ^ids which cunning can at all times tnticc 
from e^edulity^ and power command from hypocrify — that, 
upoh fcveral oecafions, they have been fuccefsfully fummoncd 
into aftion to cover the retreat of impofture, and to fwell tl?c 
triumphs of triflfes-^and that^at the prefent jundure, they arc 
Very prbperfubj efts of exulta^tion to Mr. Pitt, and of ridicule 
or forrow to meh of cool and deep reflexion. Doubtlefs, with 
chiliads of fpies updn the right hand, and myriads of addreffefs 
upon the left, with a band of captive Aflbciates fettered and 
muzzled in the Van> and with legions of military Proteftors 
waving their Banners^ and brandilhing their Scymitars, in the 
tear, the Ptoclamatlon will be condufbed in a moft brilliant 
brocefTion to the teftiple of Fame. 

As I have gi^at rfcafon to believe that the purpofe and the 
contents of a letter which I lately wrote, have been grofsly 
miftcprefented, it i* incumbent upon me to ftate the following 
particulars: A very fenfible getitlexn^xi lately informed me, 
that a meeting of the Aldgate afibci^^^^ ^ou\A be Violdcn on 
Monday the t rth of June, and added t:V \ Y^e*^^^^ " ^^^^ ^^^ 
bleafure in being permitted to propof' ^^^ ^^-^xvYtf^tioxaq \a^tn- 

ber," I feht him the fbliowing auf^^ >(^ 
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Sir, 

t laft night received the favour of your letter, and a printed 
paper of what was done by the gentlemen of the Aldgatc 
fockty, who met in Mitre-court May 28th.— I am extremely 
happy that any opinions which I have delivered to the world, 
are honoured by their approbation ; and, at the fame time, I 
muft take the liberty of obferving, that, probably, their feqti- 
ments about the time and manner of efFc<Jiing a political 
reform, do not entirely coincide with my own. Their third 
refoltttion ftates, what I have no where maintained nor even 
hinted, that, ** every Britifti commoner has right to an aftual 
" fhare in legiflation itfelf, or in clefting fome one of thofc 
*' who are to form the laws." Their fourth refolution ftates 
fpmething very . remote, indeed, from my own fettled and 
avowed judgment. — They f^y, that " it is the right of a Britifli 
*^ commoner to elecl a new Parliament once at lead every year.^- 
*But I have faid, that my own wlihes *^ go to little or n6 change 
** in the circumftancc of duration." ' Here then you will ob- 
ferve tvjro very ftrong points upon which- 1 have not the good 
fortune to agree with the Aldgate fociety, and at the fame 
time you will do me the juftice to believe, that while I point 
out the particulars in which we differ, I by no means intend 
to exprefs the fmalleft difrefpe£l: to them in confequence of 
that difference. But if our opinions really agreed, J fhould 
ftill be under the neceffity of declining your offer to propofe 
me as an honorary member. Upon 2A proper occafions 1 fhall 
lay before the public the opinions I may have formed upon 
fubjedts in which the freedom of this country is concerned, 
and I moft certainly think that it has received very deep wounds 
during the admifti(i:ration of Mr. , and that the confi- 
dence which he exa£):s, is neither dcferved by him, nor can 
be fafe for the people. At the fame time I will not engage in 
any affociation ivhatfaevery and upon this principle I refufed 
to belong to the aflbciation of which Mr. Grey is a member, 
though 1 have a great refpcft for him and his friends, though 
I fee nothing of whifch I difapprove in the third paper which 
they have already publifhed, and though I d^fpife and abhor 

the calumnies which Mr. and his minions have dared to 

caft againfl them. 

Upon the great queftion of reform I t^ave beftowed much 
attention, and have often felt a very painful fufpenfe of judg- 
ment. But my opinion in favour of fome reform is now 
decided, though I leave abler politicians than myfelf to deter- 
mine the time and manner. To Mr. 's plan I had many 

objcftions, and I ccrtaialy fhould have voted againfl it, as I 

believe, 
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peiicvc> tdo, tnat he liiuft Iiimfelf havfe fecn its dcfcfls, and 
had no ferious intention to carry it into execution. The vie^ 
1 have taken of the fubjcft is indeed very large, and as it 
was by flow degrees that I made up niy mind upon the 
propriety of reform, fo, probably, I (hall not be hafty in 
<lcciding upon the merits of any fpecific plan which may herd- 
after be brought forward; Were I indeed to detail all the 
information I poflefsj or all the arguments I could advance 
Upon this very comprehenfive and difficult topic, they would 
fill a large volume. I wilh for the fake of the public I bad 
time to arrange my thoughts, as they probably would be well 
received by intelligent and honeft men of all parties; Biit my 
avocations are fo numerous and fo prefling, that I have hot 1 
hope even of beginning fuch a work. Do me the honor of 
conveying my relpefts to the fociety, and of adding my earneft 
hope that they Will proceed with moderation, as well as firm- 
nefs. I am^ Sir, your moll obedfent fervantj 

June9thj 1792. S* PARR. 

In confequence of fonie foolifli and even calumnious para- 
graphs which came to me on the i6th of JUne, I wrote again 
to Mr; - — ^ in thefe wrods : 

Sir, , 

Having feen in the minifterial paper fortie allufions to the 
letter which I wrote to you laft weekj and which I did not 
authorife> or expeft, you to publiili, I muft take the liberty 
of aflcing by what means, and to what extent the contents of 
that letter have been made known. As a private individual, 
you requefted permiflion to introduce me to the Aldgate Soci- 
ety, and as a private individual, I told you that I would not 
engage in any aflbciation whatfoever, and therefore had refuftd 
to belong to the aflbciation of which Mri Grey is a member — 
The fubfequent fentences which relate to my enquiries into , 
the fubjedt of reform, and to my general decifion upon it, were 
matters of mere private correfpondence, and addrefled to you 
perfonally. How then can they be known to the public without 
a violation of that confidence and fecrecy which you ought to 
have obferved ? I profefledly declined giving my opinion upon 
the time and manner of attempting any reform — I told you that 
I (houldnotbe hafty in deciding upon the merits of fuch fpeci- 
fic plans as may hereafter be brought forward ; I pointed out 
two very important inftances in which I differ widely from the 
Aldgate Society, but I did not mean that any of thofe 'particu- 
lars fliould be read by you in the prefence of gentlemen with 
whom I have no connection, and of whofe opinions I have no 

P other 
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Other knowledge than what I obtained from their advertifcmenfii^ 
of May 28th. You were only to convey my refpefts to the 
Society, and to add my earned hope that they would proceed 
i^ith moderation as well as fir^nefs. But if you have not 
done more than this, I am at a lofs to account for the contemp- 
tible paragraphs I hav6 feen in tlie newfpapers y and if you 
have done more than this, I miiCft lament your want . of ^rv^ 
dence, and even condemn your want of fidelity, in communi- 
cating to a puBlic fociety what I wro^e for your own private 
perufaL I muft beg the favour of you, Sir, to fend me a clear 
and immediate anfwer to this letter, and 

I remain. Sir, your mo^ obedient Servant, 

S. PARR. 
Saturday, June 16, 1792- 
, I found, June 22nd, that Mr. — — without my permit* 
fnn, and contrary to my expe£^ation, had (hewn my letter td 
the members of the Aldgate Society $ and that feveral part% 
which certainly were not mearit for their infpedlion, had been 
thought worthy of their commendation. 



Continuation of the fecond note in page 114, after the quota- 
tion from the Gentleman's Magazine. 

A candid and judicious writer in the Monthly Review for 
April 1792 confefles, *^ that' Dr. Prieftley has been perfecuted," 
and very properly adds, that " the true friends to our Confti-*- 
** tution in Church and State are difpleafed with his perfecu- 
*^ tion." But what fays the London Reviewer of Berrington's 
Hiftory of Henry IL ? I will quote his remarkable words : " In 
*^ confequence of fuch meafures Becket was murdered. This 
** deed is one of thofe which we muft fayj as %V fay olF the riots 
*' at Birmingham, that the aft was bad, but the fufFerer de- 
** ferved it.*' Is not the writer of this article a perfon whom I 
have been long accuftomed to refpeB and admire^ as an antiqua- 
rian of erhirtence, as a fcholar above mediocrity, as a man of 
genius, and of all the glowing enthufiafm by which genius is 
diftinguifhedj as a Chriftian, orthodox in his faith, fervent in 
his devotion, and virtuous in his life ? Is it not HE, who with 
fuch irrefiftible reafoning confuted the fpecious hypothefis of 
Macpherfon, who which fuch brilliant eloquence laid bare the 
hiftorical defefts of Gibbon, and who by proofs, which do equal 
honour to the clearnefs of his head, and the' goodnefs of hit 
heart,' has, after a lapfe of two centuries, vindicated the inno- 
cence 
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.ccncc of Mary Queen- of Scots, to the conviftion of the prefcnl 
age, and for the inftruftion of the lateft pofterity ? From fuch 
a man I never can diflent without regret — ^wkh fuch a man I 
will expoftulate without acrimony. 

If the diffenters'were wrong, as I think they were, in aflem- 
blingonthe ^4th of July, furely theydeferve not the whole of 
5?rhat they have fufFered. Surely, unlefs the reviewer has adopted 
tlie ftbical tenets of equality in offences, he will agree with me 
M^ho abhor, and with a poet who has ridiculed thofe tenets. 
• 

Adfit 
Regula^ quae psenas peccatis irroget ^equas. 

Hor. Satir. 3, lib. i. 

If the rcafoning of a Heathen poet has no weight upon his 
liiind, he will acjmit upon far higher authority, that ** there is 
** a fin not unto death." 

With the rigorous fentence pafled by the Englifli reviewer, 
let nte contrail the milder and jufter opinion of the Rev. Mr.. 
F. Randolph, in the preface to his fcriptural revifion of 
Socinian arguments addrefled to Dr. Prieftley. " I mean not 
** to give a ioofe to intemperate zeal : I do not addrefs you 
** with the fpirit of controverfy, nor wifh to engage in the 
" bitter warfare of words. Though perfonally unknown, I 
^ refpeft your abilities, and efteem you for your private vir- 
** tues ; and am happy to add my teftimony to thofe, I truft, 
^ of every Chriftian of every fe£l: and denomination whatever, 
** that no perfon can, with greater fincerity than myfelf,- 
** deplore, the favage outrages under which you have lately 
'^* fufFered." 

As to the harangues of cofFee-houfe politicians, or of poiiti- 
cal lawyers; I have not been ip the way of being annoyed by 
them. ' A brother clergyman of mine was, indeed^ led by 
curio/tty^ or by duty, to be a very attentive hearer pf (ome late 
proceedings in a certain court of juftice. But my ears were 
not polluted with the vapid witticifms, the frothy cavils, and 
the bitter inve£bives, which flowed from the lips of a prattling 
fciolift, whofe name I will not cond^fcend to mention. In 
iflis tarn frigidis, tam jejunis calumnijs, per me licet, delitef- 
cat. It has,' however, fallen in my way to trace the progrefs 
of a certain perfon through the leges atticae of Petit, and great 
was the amufement I found upon obferving both the articles 
which he bad marked in the index, and thofe which he feems 
not to have rpad in the book j.^— The former I ft^all, in politenefs, 
forbear to enumerate. — ^But among the latter, probably,, is the 
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fixth title of the feventh book de conritiis. Diftinguifiied as hs 
is by t)ie faults, but not the talents of Cafliu^ Severus, he would 
t|iere have feen, an4 with |heai(l of a Latin tranQation heperhaps 
might have under flood, a law of Solon, which forbad citizens 
to abufe any living perfon z^pog iix,A^ri^io,^. He would ha^e 
fou nd) royj^ Asyovrdi t» roiy AvoppnT(au Tsrsvra.}io(rio^i {fpa^^acf 
op^ihuiff unlefs they proved what they faid to be true ; and if 
the avoidance of the fine, had in a late caufe^ depended upon 
the proof of the allegatioi^i I know w^^t would iiave been the 
decifion, not, perhaps at — r-r — , but at Athens, g Let me, 
however, commend our orator's prudence for expunging, as 1 
am told he did, fome intemperate paffages from a very welU 
written book which has lately appeared j and let me, aifo, 
commend the fenfible authoi; of that book for his moderation, 
in not admitting certain invidious quotations, which;» as I have 
Iveard, it was the wifl^ of our orator to infert in it. 

On the very day that I fent this Appendix to ^r. Dilly in 
I^ondon, I had the pleafure of receiving fome intelligence^ 
which makes it neceflary for me to Hate the following fa£ts, 

At the beginning of the note which is here continued, I, it^ 
the firft edition of the Sequel, informed my readers, that, in 
purfuance of the meafiires taken by a learned friend at Bir-^ 
mingham and myfelf, fome political dialogues of which I dif^ 
approved, and which had begun to be publiftied in that town, 
were discontinued. Now I have the fatisfaftion of laying be-« 
f pre my re;iders an additional, and a moft honourable inftance of 
the readinefs which the diflenier^ of Birmingham fbeW to be 
convinced by fuch arguments, and to follow fuch couufels, as 
afe founded in juftice, and expreffed with mod^r^tion. Having 
been told, at different times, and in different places, that they, 
intended to meet on the approaching 14th of July, I wrote ^ 
pamphlet for the^purpofe of difluading them from perfevering 
in that intention. The title of the pamphlet is *^ A Letter 
f * from Irenopolis to.the Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis •, or a, 
** Serious Addrefs to the Diflenters of Birmingham by a Mem- 
*f ber of the Eftablifhed Church*." For feafons of delicacy, 
I did not at firfl affix my name to the book. But I am 
now happy to. avQw myfelf the author of it, in confequence 

* T have lately been informed, and I think myfelf bound to date, that 
on. the very day when the letter from ^renopolis was advertifed in the 
Birmingham papers, and on the fourth <Jay before it was publifheci, two 
or three di'ffehters waited upon a noble and worthy peer in Staffordfhirc^ 
and afliired him that they did not intend to meet upon the i^th of July. 
As my arguments v<rere well-meant and well-founded, I feel no anxiety toi 
^nqiiire viinuteiy, how far my opinions were anticipated hy the good fcnfc 
0f thoit *eifons to whom they were adctreffed, '' ^ 
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<rf an advert ifemcnt, which, on the Very day vreek aft«r my- 
publication, appeared in Aris's Birmingham Gazette of June 
4th, and which I (ha]l take* the liberty of republidiing here* is^ 
faufe it reflects the highelt honour upon the difcretion, upon 
the manlinefs, upon the candour, and upon the loyalty of the 
gentlemen by whom it was written, 

Birmingham, June 2,1792, 
** A report having been propagated, that it is intended to ce- 
*^ lebrate the commemoration of the French Revolution in this . 
^* town on the 14th of July nextenfuing — it is hereby declared 
** by thofe who promoted the laft anniverfary, that the faid 
** report is groundlefs. And although they have feen no rca- 
^* fon to change their fentiments, that they ought to rejoice as ' 
" men at the emancipation of fo many of their fellow-men from 
** the miferies of a governmenf univerfally allowed to be tyran- 
^^ nica! : or as Britons and good citizens that the beneficial con- 
•* fequences of the French revolution to the commerce, and to 
" the finances of this country, by preventing foreign wars, have 
^^ been already felt, and have contributed to the national peace 
** and profperity — yet they are too much the friends of pe^ce 
*' and ordpr, to endanger the public tranquility in the prefent' 
** crifis^ They conclude this advertifement with the fame 
•' fentiment as they began their laft meeting, by declaring their 
*• loyalty to '^ the King and Conftitution f ," their attachment 
** to which remains unalterable, notwithftanding the injuries 
f * which fome of them have received from the temporary delu- 
f* fion of their townfmen. 

This advertifement ought to filence the clamours of thofe 
deluded or moft uncandid perfons, who indifcriminately charge 
the diflenters with obftinacy of temper,' arid difloyalty of 
principle. As 2ifaBy it eftablifhes the recllitude of their inten- 
tions, and as an example^ it will reprefs, I hope> the blind and 
furious ?eal of their enemies. 



\ 



Note on [Dean of Chrift ChutQ^^*^ page 105, Vme iS. 

Having lately heard that this ohff^ V\o^ '^'^^^ tn^de \>^ Come 
pther perfon in the prefence of t^' ^^^ ^ o^ CVin^ c\vuk:Vh V 
(ball ftate the pafTage which indurx^ \)^^^ «> \^\!>^^^ *"^^ ^"^ ^J^- 
^^ In a converfation I had laft fu^^^ <<>^ . vjVxcVv"^^-^^^^''^ 
Pean of Chrift Church Oxford ^>X\ <'i ^^^^^^ "^ ^^^^^^^"^^ >^^ 
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impoftance of three different powers in evcVy wdl baiaiured 
ftatc, with fo much earncftnefs, that with great good humour, 
lie and the reft of the company rallied me, as being a trinkarian 
impoiiticSf though an unitarian in religion.^* 

Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of ^i^mulgh^m by Pr# 
FriefUey, page Sc^t 



j!]!piitin)iatlon of note in page i i6f 

The reader, perhaps* will be amufed jipon being told> that 
the ;noft furious enemies to the Arian herefy in the fourth 
century were the fedl of Lticiferians, They \jrerf2 called fo 
from JUucifer, Bifhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, ^* who broke,'^ 
fays Mofheim, " the bonds of fraiernal communioi^ isvi^h Eu- 
••' febius Bifhop of Vereeil in the year 363, becaufe the latter 
'** had confecrated PauHnus Bi(hop of Antioch ; an4 he af- 
^* terwards feparated himfelf from the whole church, on ac» 
** count of the aft of abfolution it had pafled in favour of 
^* jhofe^ who, under Conilantius had deferted to the Arians.'- 
Vid, Molheira's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, Vol. I. p. 313. 

But their fucceflbrs in our own times have another^ and a 
ftronger jitk to this appellation. Such was the intolerance of 
the antient Luciferians, that " they gave," fays Bingham, " the 
** church the rudeft language, ftiling her the brothel houfe and 
** the fynagogue of Anti-Chrift and Satan :" And all this. 
It ihould feem, for a tneafure of confummate prudence and 
moderation — Vid. book L cap. 3. of Bingham's Antiquities. 
But our modern Luciferians, not content with utterjng bitter 
reproaches againft Heretics, and perhaps againft ecclefiaftics 
wjho beft underftand the dodkrines, and who are moil attached 
to the real honour of the orthodox church, have praftically 
wreaked their fury infttch a manner, as would fully juftify wife 
l^nd good men in applying to them this very chara^eriftic name. 



Note on [Anonymous Letter] page 138. 

. As Mr. Curtis has publicly accufed me of writing to him 
a letter, " nvhich he would fooner have his rlght-^hand cut off than 
*♦ he the author ofy^' I fliall print it, not through choice but 
neccflity; not frofla motives of eninity, but of fidelity; not 
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Witli any Intention of tudencfs to him, but for the fake of 

juftice to myfelf. It is remarkable, that after one hearing at til© 

interview, Mr. Curtis, almoft with the precifion of the original 

Mrriter himfelf, remembered, enumerated, and proclaimed nianf 

ofFenfiye particulars of the two anonymous letters fent to me,- 

Equally remarkable is it, that after one hearing at Coventry, and 

probably more than one perufal at Solyhull, of the letter which 

lie received from me, he was content with pafling upon it a . 

general and emphatical fentence of condemnation. By the 

* firft of thefe expedients he might intend to expofe ihc, and by 

the fecond, not only to expofe me, but to fcreen himfeJu 

Undoubtedly, the letter 1 fent him, would not have beea 

publifhed by me, if the paper of Mr, C, had not been printed^ 

circulated, and republiflied. As, however, Mr* C* has c^jn^ 

pelted me. to bring forward what I meant only to be read 

privately, I mud now declare, that the feverer parts of .my let-* 

ter to him were written by me deliberately, but are applied xa 

him conditionally. 
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Note on [pernicious novchies] page 1 65* line 11. 

The fecond part of Mr. Paine's book upt)n the Rights of 
Man has lately reached me. In many of his remarks upon the 
advantages of extended reprefentation, and in his wishes, 
though ^y«ff means in his planj of making efFeftual provifiou 
for the inftru£tioi1, the employment, and the comfort of the 
poor, I concur with him. But 1 hope not to offend his ad- 
mirers by the comparifon, when I fay, that his projeft for ieiT- 
ening the expences of government, reminds me of Milton's 
favourite notion, that the "trappings of a .monarchy would 
fet up an ordinary common-weal th,'* and induces me to rank 
him with thofe " acrimonious and furly republicans, who," as 
Johnfon fays, " from a (hallow policy, fuppofe money to be the 
chief good."^— See Johnfon's Life of Milton, p. 210. and Dr. 
Bireh's Life, p. 75 of the quarto edition of Milton's profe works. 

Againfl Mr* Paine's infidious and inflammatory remarks upon 
hereditary fucceffion I enter my fincere proteft, and 1 beg leave 
to add, that the abftraft fubjeft is difo^ffed with more ability, 
coolnefs, and dignity, in feftions the g^"i lU'j^* 14th, aiid i8th^ 
of Book I. of Sidney's Difcourfes vi> ^ 'pQv^icnment. Paine's . 
obfervations upon the word republi^^^tV a W not new, and 
his readers will find a better acqoun*. \t^ ^ /» -^cxtam ^ ttagment 



w Cicero^s, prefixed to the worka of Harrington, from -^haii 
Oceana I will quote » paflage, which, probably, will not be 
unacceptable to thofe, who have received the fiame inipref&oit 
from Mr. Painc's writings with myfclf. 

" It will be convenient in this place to fpeak a word t6 
** fuch as go about to infinaate to the nobility and gentry' 
** a fear of the people, , or to the people a fear of thd 
** nobility and gentry, as if their interefts were deftrtic- 
** tive to each other ; when, indeed, an army may as well 
•* con fid of foldiers without bfhcers, or of officers without 
** foldiers, as a common-wealth, (efpecially fiich a one as i^ 
** capable of greatnefs,) of a people without a gentry, or of a 
*' gentry without a people. Wherefore this (though noi 
•* always fo intended, as may appear by Machiavel, who elfig 
** would be guilty,) is z pernicious error. Tber^ is fomething 
** firft in the making of a common- wealth, then in the govem- 
** ing of it, and laft of all in teading of its armies) which (though 
** there be great divines, great lawyers, great men in all pro^ 
** feffions,) feems to be peculiar only to the genius of a gen- 
*^ tleman; For fd it is in the univerfal feries of ftofy, that if 
•' any man has founded a comnion-wealth^ he was j$rft a 
^'gentleman." Oceana, p. 56. 

The foregoing paflage deferves to be compared with what 
Harrington has written in page 42, about Machiaveh 

Having myfelf mentioned the writings of Machiavel once in 
this pamphlet, I will now guard againft mifconception,by faying, 
that Lhave not read him without diftinguifhing^ between the re- 
lative and abfolute approbation of the crooked policy which he 
imputed to governors, arid which j 1 am well aware, he by no 
hieans recommends in fuch a government^ as, in his eftinia* 
tion, or my own, deferves to be called a good one. 

" Neither HippOdrates nor Machiavel introduced difeafe into 
^^ man^s body, nor corruption irito government, which were 
*' before their times, and feeing they dp but difcov^r them, it 
** muft be confeflcd that fo much as, they have done tends not 
** to the encreafe but the cure of them, which is the intent of 
V thefe two authors." Harrhstgton, page 514. 

By thofe who are molt qualified to conduft the EngliQi govern^ 
mentj. and to prefcrve the true principles of the coriftitution^ I 
hope to be pardoned, wherl I take the liberty of recommending to 
their ferious confideration the fagacious remarks of Harrington, 
upon *'^ changes in the balance of property;'* The general princi- 
ples which he has eftabliflied may be applied, I think, with great 
propriety and great advantage by Our legiflature, to the alter- 
ations which commerce has introduced in the property of this 
country fince the Revolution. 

5 My 
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My ReverendBrother,Mr.C., will excufe me for quoting Gre- 
gory Nazianzen upon the equality of men, and he may be aflured, 
^hat I do not include the Birmingham reftor in the catalogue 
of thofe readers, who, remembering Edmund Waller's Speech 
againft the Abolition of Epifcopacy, (See Johnfon's Life of 
^Waller, p. 339.) will find no difficulty in applying |o political 
fubjefts, what Gregory wrote upon ecclefiaftical in the foUoW'- 
ing lines : 

M>f Tc tJ; siv dpolyfy |x>i T£k1wv, [xij (TX'JTOspycf , 

TiXf [xt'yoi, fMvi J" aAXok £;^o» (Tti^oivrGpa, Sflov. 

Kpltaaoy yip xoarUiv ^e xoarsovri TSTiStVS'a*, 

AXX' jx^v £)t ^etpuv •uTtXfJcuv jWrlyav, of J^'dip' fiXfrXiiy 

2T£ito''fy9i, fl"TfiV8VTfc, J aXxifxo; atAXoy Ixatyv?'. 

Vide Carmen nth, p. S3, vol. 2, edit. Paris, 1630, 

The learned reader will eafily apply thefe lines to that fan- 
ciful or mifchievous equality which cannot exift without a com- 
plete revolution in property, which cannot be introduced with- 
out violence, which, if fo introduced, would by violence be 
foon deftroyed, or, if not fo deftroyed, would be gradually fu- 
perfeded by that inequality, which is the juft and falutary effedb 
of fuperior induftry, wifdom, virtue, and in fome cafes, even 
perfonal valour^ Well has the fubjeft been explained in the 
fecond publication of Sir Brooke Boothby, which I read after 
revifing the laft (heet of the former edition of the SequeU 
Ambitious, indeed, I am of declaring myfelf a whig, upon the 
found and temperate principles which that excellent man has 
fo ably defended, and fo, clearly illuftrated. I am happy to 
clofe this note with a fincere and refpeftful tribute of com- 
mendation to his very mafculine underftanding, and luoft 
genuine patriotifm^ 
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